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KINGDOM OF FOUTUS. 



THIS country, situated between the 41st and 
43d degrees of north latitude, was bounded 
by the Euxine Sea on the norths by Colchis oq 
the east, by Armenia Minor on the south, and 
by the river Halys oji the west. The air is very 
salubrious, the hills are generally covered with 
olive or cherry trees, the plains produce exube- 
rant crops of grain, and an abundance of clear 
rivulets give an interesting variety lo tl^e rural 
scenexy. . 

Pontus, according to ancientlgeographers, was 
divided into three parts, viz. Pontus Galaticus^ 
so called because added to Galatia in the time 
of the Romans, extending from the Halys to the 
river Thermodon ; Pontus Polemonaicus, so de- 
nominated from Poleraon, king of this country, 
reaching from the Thermodon to the country of 
the Chalybes; and Pontus Cappadocius, which 
received its name from its bordering on Cappado- 
cia, and extended from Pontus Polemonaicus to 
Colchis. The principal cities were Amisus, which 
Phamaces made the metropolis of his kingdom ; 
Amasia, the birth-place of Strabo, and in later 
ages an episcopal see ; Cabira, memorable for the 
<lefeat of Mirthridates by Lucullus, and after- 
ward called Diospolis; Neoca^area^ £oriaer\^ «l 

Vol. IX, B pV^c% 



2 POKTUS. 

place of \grett renown; Scbastia, in the vicinage 
of Mount Stella; Polemonium, built by Polemon, 
611 Mrhom Marc Antony bestowed the crown ; 
Cerasusy built by the inhabitants of Sinopo, in 
Paphlagonia; and Trebisondy a Greek city, situ- 
ated in a peninsula, and surrounded by steep 
mountains. 

Th€s 'original inhabitants of Pontus are sup- 
posed to have been the descendants of Tubal ; 
but in proccsii of time they became blended with 
Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, and other foreign 
nations, beside several Greek colonies which 
settled in their country, and maintained their in«^ 
4iependence, till the time of Mtthridates the 
Great. With respect to their arts and manu* 
factures, all we know for certsuo is, that the in* 
habitants of Pontus Cappadocio» wer^ cclebrateilt 
for their extraordinary skill in working iron and 
fabricating steel, armour, whence they are said 
to hftve derived the name of Chalybes. Fronv 
the convenient situation of their harbours, and the 
great quantity of timber which grew on their 
coast, it is probable that they were a trading 
people. . Tbeir chief object! of adoratiofi were 
CereS| Jupiter, and Neptune, to whom they of- 
fered burnt sacrifices, pouring on the fire, oil, 
honey, milk, and wine* They also, occasionally, 
offered four white horses to Neptune, causinj; 
them to advtmce with a chariot into the sea, till 
they were d rowned • 

Pontus, and all the countries bordering on the 
Ettxine seas, were successively reduced by the 
Medes and Persians, r the latter of whom erected 
PoDtas which had hitherto been a part of Cappa- 
docia, into a kingdom, and bestowed tlie sove* 
jttjgalry on Artai»zcs^ of the royal family of 

Persia 
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Persia dttrin^; tfa« reigii of DarkHy Uk son of 
llysuspcs. From this period the ki&gy of Pontus 
were feudatories to the Persian oiapire till tho 
reign of Ariobaraaiiesy who shook off the yoke, 
and greatly extended hi« dominions. In lat<»c 
ages, thekMigs of this country became so pouer« 
iui, having added to their territoii^ all Cappa*^ 
ducia, Faphlaj^nia, an<i great part of Colchis 
and Bithynia; ^at Mithridatcs Eupator was eti- 
abled to hold out fprty year$ succ<rssivcly against 
some of the greatest generals aud bravest armies 
that Rome evor produced. 

The first king of Pontuf mentioned by histo* 
rians is Anabases^ who received his crown front 
Darius, but nothing occurs worthy notice re«* 
spccting^ his reign. 

By whom this prince was succeeded* i* uncer* 
taiu« tiiere being a chasm of near eighty years 
between bis reign and that of RhodobateSf who ir 
next jDentioned by Lut rtius. 

On the deaiisi; of Rbodobates, the crown de* 
volyed upon Mithridates, who attempted to shako 
off the Persian yoke, but was defeated by Artax'* 
crxes Maemotty and compelled to pay the cus- 
tf>mary tribute. He is said to have been taken 
prisoner by his treach.erous ally, Claarchus, and 
to have been held in confinement till he advanc- 
ed a large sum for his ransom. The latter part 
of his reign is passed over in silence. 

Ariobarzanos, having received the governments 
of Lydia, Ionia, and Phrygia, employed the 
forces that were under his command against Ar- 
taxerxes ; invaded tlie kingdom of Poatus ; ami 
added to it great part of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces which had hitherto apperlain^ed V^ \\\^ 
Persian empire. Upon the first news ot iViVl tf?* 

B2 ^iix^ 
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4 PONTtS. 

volt, Artaxerxes scut a body of troops, undei* 
the command of Autophrades, to recover his 
ancient territories; but Ariobar2liAe8 received 
fuch important services from Agesilau^, king of 
Sparta, and Timotheus the Athenian, that the 
Pei*sians were compelled to retire, and he esta- 
blished himself in his new dignity, which he re- 
tained twenty-eight years; but wis then taken off 
by assassination. This prince is said to have used 
his utmost efforts to eflfect a reconciliation be- 
tween the The bans and Lacedaemonians ; and was 
leld in such esteem by the Athenians, that they 
jff escnted hiin with the freedom of their dty, and 
granted both himself and his children whatever 
they required. 

Alexander the Great, having invaded Persia 
about the time of Ariobarzanes's death, the 
kingdom of Pontus was seized by the Macedo- 
nians. However, Mithridates the Second reco- 
vered it in the reign of Antigonus, and is said to 
have lived to the advanced age of eighty-four 
years^ of which twenty-six were spent in the go- 
vernment of his paternal dominions. 

Of the four * succeeding princes little more is 
known than their names, excepting that the first 
'added Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to the 
crown of Pontus; and the latter assisted the Pho- 
dians with a considerable sum of money, to repair 
the losses they had sustained by an earthquake. 
^. Q Pharnaces, son of Mithridates the 

Ik^' ^^^^^9 ^^^ ^^ sooner ascended the throne, 

* than he took thecityof Sinope by assault, 

and invaded the territories of Eumenes, king of 

* These were Mithridates IIL; Arioberzanes II. j Mi. 
thridates IV. ; and Mithridates V. 

Pergamus. 
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Pcrgamus. These prpccodings against the allici 
«f the Roroan republic occasioned a war» in which 
Pharnaccs obtained some trifling advantage^^ 
hut, being disappointed of succours from Syria» 
and finding his dominions inradvd at once by 
the united forces of Borne, Pergjfiious and Cap* 
padocia, he was compelled to make peace npoa 
very disadvantageous terms. Pliny assorts, thut 
the herb centaury derived its Qreek name frgm 
this king, who is said to hav^ spent much of hx$ 
time in the study of bQtany. 

On the dcatn of Phamaccf, which happened 
shortly after the cgncluSion of peaca^ his sont 
Mithridates the Sixth, succecdetf to the crown^ 
and entered into a strict alliance with the IUk 
mans, fur whom he afterwards performed sont 
important services against the Carthaginians^ 
and against Aristonicus, who, upon the demisjc of 
Attaius, laid claim to the sovereign^ of Perga* 
mus. For these proofii of attachment th« se- 
nate rewarded him with Phrygia MiU^'^ ^ ^^ 
noured him with the title of ** a frieiidof i^omc/' 
After a long and proapefous rtigD, be wai trea- 
cherously murdered py tom< of Us disaflectei% 
courtiers. 

Mithridates the Seventh, son of the ^ ^ r 
ceased prince, was but eleven years of age .' 
when he assumed the re|al authority; 
yet, notwithstan«lin| this circumstance, be com- 
menced his reign with the most inhuiaaQ an4 
unnatural acts of cruelty, causing bis mother 
to be thrown into prison* where she fell a martyr 
tg ill treatment, and exercising the utmost s«ve» 
rity upon his other near relations. His tutorSf 
dreading the effects of so unruly a tempert 
caused him (o ridie a wild uumanaactUe horsa, 

B3 wA 




b PONTUS. 

and contrived various schemes for his destruc- 
tion; but he was so well armed against every 
ffpecies of treachery, that they found it impos- 
sible to e^ect their purpose. In his youth he 
IS said to have devoted a considerable portion of 
I^is time to the exercise of hunting, passing 
ivhole months in the open fields, and frequently 
deposing amidst the frozen snow, for the express 
purpose of inuring himself to hardship : and, 
^hen his enemies attempted to take him off by 
deleterious potions, he secured himself against 
them with such powerful antidotes and preserv- 
atives, that in his last stage of life the most ex- 
duisite poisons rather nourished than destroyed 
the constitution of his body. 

Having ai^rived at years of maturity, he mar- 
ried his own sister Laodice, by whom he had a 
son named Pharnaces. But as ambition was his 
prevailing passion, and his thoughts aspired to 
nothing less than the absolute empire of Asia, he 
absented himself from the object of his incestu- 
ous love for the space of three years, in order to 
inake a progress through all the kingdoms of 
the eastern continent, to observe the customs, 
laws, and manners of the inhabitants; to icarir 
their different languages, and to take an esti- 
mate of their natural and political strength. 
During this journey his wife abandoned herself 
to the most nefarious practices, and actually 
brought forth a son by criminal conversation with 
one of her courtiers. She therefore thou<;ht 
it advisable to provide for her own safety by tho 
death of MjthridHtes, and accordingly wclc'»nio(i 
)iim on his return with a bowl of poison ; but, hor 
ficsign being d/scovhred,she was doomed to receive 
ficjust rewzrd ofLer incoutiucuce «L\\d ^\^\ci^«\x^'%' 
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Shortly after this t;'ansactioD, Mithridatcs re* 
solved to put his ambitious projects in execu- 
tion; accordingly he invaded the neighbouring 
kingdom of Paphlagonia, and divided it with 
his friend Nicomedes of Bithy nia. The RomanS| 
having recently declared - Paphlagonia a free 
State, sent ambassadors to the invader, enjoin- 
ing him to withdraw his troops, and threatening 
him with war in case of refusal ; but this em- 
bassy had so little effect, that Mithridatcs march* 
ed immediately into Galatia, which, though 
under the protection of the republic, was soon 
annexed to his former conquest. He then con- 
trived the death of Ariarathes*, king of Cap* 
padocia, and^ driving out Nicomedes, his former 
ally, who had married the queen dowager, 
in hope of ascending the throne,* restored the 
kingdom ,to its lawful owner. However, he 
soon threw off the mask of dissimulation, and 
entered Cappadocia at the head of a formidable 
army. The young prince being well prepared 
for an engagement, Mithridatcs invited him to 
a conference, and in sight of both armies stabbed 
him to the heart. The Cappadocians were so 
overwhelmed with terror and astonishment at 
this cruel and unexpected treachery, that they 
threw down their arms, and submitted to thv 
king of Pontus, who seized on all their fortresses, 
and bestowed the crown upon his son (a child 
only eight years old), whom he placed under tho 
tutelage of Gordius, themurdcrer of Ariarathes/ 
The Cappadocians soon shook off this tyrannical 

* Ariarathes was brother-in-law to Mithrld&tes^ S^wd «^ 
peculiar farDuri^e H7i/i tfte Romans* 
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yoke, and placed on the throne the brother of 
their late king, who had concealed himself in one 
of the cities of Asia Minor. But he was, aft^r a 
sliort rci^n, expelled by Mithridates, and his un* 
happy people were again brought under subjec- 
tion. 

Upon the death of this prince, which happened 
sbon after his expulsion, Nipomcdcs, king of 
Bitbyniai prevailed on a youth of a comely and 
majestic appearance to present himself before the 
Rom^^n senate, as a third son of Ariarathes, and, 
under that character, to sue for the crown of 
Cappadocia. Accordingly the Conscript FathjiTS 
promised to espouse his cause: but, the impos- 
ture being discovered, his pretensions were soon 
set aside, and Ariobarzanes was nominated to 
fill the vacant throne. 

J* p The growing power of Mithridates ex- 

' * cited such jealousy in the breasts of the 
" * Romans, that they sent L. Cornelius Sylla 
into Cappadocia, to thwart the measures which 
that prince was taking for securing the empire 
of all Asia« Sylla, with a small body of troops, 
defeated Gordius with great slaughter, and be- 
stowed the sovereignity upon Ariobarzanes, ac- 
cording to the decree of the Senate. But the 
victorious general had no sooner returned to 
Rome, than Tigranes, king of Armenia, under- 
took to restoi^ the son of Mithridates, and actu- 
ally accomplished his design, without tbe loss of 

^ one man. About the same time Mithridates 
invaded the kingdom of Bithynia, and expelled 
the son of Nicomedes Philopator, bestowing 
the regal dignity upon his own brother Socrates, 

aarnamed Ciirestus or the Thrifty. 

F\ve.d 
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Fired with indignation at these proceedings, 
the Romans undertook the restoration of the 
deposed princes, and sent Manius Aquilius and 
Marcus Altinius into Asia, with a powerful hody 
of troops, who soon reinstated Nicomedes on the 
throne of Bithynia, and Ariobarzanes on that of 
Cappadocia. 

Notwithstanding these vigilant exertions on 
^i^the part of Rome, Mithridates resolved to pur- 
sue his ambitious projects ; and accordingly 
sent his son Ariarathcs into Cappadocia, «with an 
army that put to flight the combined forces of 
Altinius and Ariobarzanes, and again reduced 
that distracted kingdom. He also sent an em- 
bassy to Rome, to require the interference of th« 
senate against Nicomedes, though hiYnself hadr 
been the first aggressor. But the Romans 
ordered his ambassadors to depart the city, and 
charged them to inform their master, that they 
would admit no more envoys' from his court, till 
he had restored the kingdom of Cappadocia to 
its lawful owner, and concluded a peace with 
their faithful ally Nicomedes ; and that on his 
refusal he should be accounted and treated as an 
enemy to the republic. 

War being now declared between the t> p 
Romans and the king of Pontus, the Ro- * * 
rcan legates assembled all the troops ihey 
could raise in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Galatia, 
and Paphlagonia ; and, wkh the consent of 
Cassius, governor of Asia, took the field. Having 
divided their army into several small bodies, 
Cassius encamped on the frontier of Bithynia ; 
Aquilius possessed himself of the avenues lea.d\Yv^ 
from I^uhynia into Pontus; and Q. Oi^^vms 
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secured the entrance into Cappadocia ; wliilc 
Minutius Rufus and C. Popilius lay with a fleet 
of three hundred sail at Byzantiuni, tg preclude 
the enemy trum entering the Ku^ine ^ea. 

Meanwhile, Mithridates, having persuaded 
many of the neighbouring nations to enlist under 
Jiis standard, boldly attached the enemy, and 
gained some important advantages. The Bithy- 
Xiians, under the command of Nicomedes, were 
compelled to elude a general slaughter by fiight; 

- Aquilius was defeated, with the loss of tea 
thousand valiant men; and the Romans were 
soon driven out of Asia; while the conqueror 
over- ran Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lycia, and the 
«4i&cent countries; the inhabitants receiving him 

. with the warmest demonstrations of joy, and 
nonouring him with the appellations gf father, 
deliverer, and sole lord of Asia. Ambassadors 
came to him from all parts, for th« purpose 
q( conciliating his friendship ; and the Roman 
governors of Pamphylia, together with Ma- 
nius Aqqilius, were soon put in his hands by 
tho treachery of the Laodicfans and Lesbiads. 
QTOppius was loaded with chains, and subjected 
to public ridicule, while a number of lictors 
walked before him with their fasces, in derision 
of the Roman ostentation ; and Aquilius was led 
about the country, cither bound to an ass or 
•coupled to a public malefactor; the king com- 
pelling him to proclaim to the crowds, wbo flock- 
ed to see him, that he was Manius Aquilius, the 
Roman legate. On his arrival at Pergamus, 
Mithridates caused him to be publicly scourged, 
then to be stretched upon the rack; and, lastly, 
ordered a ijuujitity of melted gold to be poured 

dwvvu 
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down his throat, upbraiding biin» by this adt, 
with avariccy bribery, and corruption. 

The signal success wKich' had hitherto |^ ^ 
attended the king of Pohtus, induced the ' * 
free cities of Asia to throw open their 
gates, and, by voluntary submissions, elude the 
fate of those who had opposed his progress. 
'Mithridates, having thus augmented his power, 
and amassed considerable treasures, resolved to 
take an ample, though diabolical revenge, on the 
Romans. Accordingly he dispatched privata 
letters to the governors and magistrates of all 
the* chief towns in his newly acquired provinces, 
enjoining them, on pain of the most s»evcre pe* 
tsalties, to massacre all Roman citizens, fogethef 
with women and children of the Italian race, by 
a certain day, and to let their bodies remain un- 
buried in the fields. Half the goods of the un*^ 
happy victims were promised as a reward to the 
assassins. The gates of tlie several cities were 
shut at the appointed time, the king's orders 
having been proclaimed, and a most horrid 
slaughter ensued. At Ephesus, where Mithri* 
dates then resided, the ill-fatcd Roman$ were 
dragged from the temple of iMana, and cruelly 
put to the sword. At Pcrgamus the inhabitants 
discharged showers of arrows upon them as they 
eluDg for protection to the statues in the temple 
of iSculapitts; at Adramyttium great numbers 
were murdered in the water whilst attempting 
to swim, with their children on their backs, to 
the i^aj^id of Lesbos ; and the Caunians^ whom 



* At most of the oonquer«d prorinces were either 
tttbject or aUied to Kome, many BMiant bad «(UM.Vik. 
the princtpMl cities, md wei€ di^pcMd lU <OTft Iklftlu 
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the Romans had recently delivered from a 
foreign yoke, ahd reinstated in their ancient 
privileges, excelled in cruelty all the rest, tor- 
menting and butchering the harmless inno- 
cents under the eyes of their mothers, some o 
whom lost their senses, and others died of griet 
at a sight so shocking to human nature. The 
Trail iians alone refused to embrue their hands 
in the blood of their unoffending guests; but, 
as the king's command was peremptory, and 
death was threatened to all who iiesi rated in 
obeying it, they hired a Paphlagonian to mas* 
sacre the few Romans who resided among them. 
This inhuman wretch shut them all up in the 
temple of Concord, where he first cut off their 
hands as * they embraced the sacred statues, and 
then . literally cut them to pieces. Several 
Romans are said to have been saved on the 
floating islands of Lydia ; but upwards of a 
hundred and fifty thousand perished on that day 
which Tully justly calls a day of horror and con- 
fusiofi. 

'Elated with this unjustifiable revenge, and 
imagining himself firmly established in possession 
of his continental acquisitions, Mithridates em- 
barked great part of his forces, in order to re- 
duce the adjacent isles; but the Rhodianf^ 
having sunk some of his Vessels, and put the 
rest to flight, he retired to Pergaraus, to settle 
the civil government of Asia, whilst Archelads, 
commander in chief of his army, made a suc- 
cessful incursion into Greece; and the prince 
Ariarathes reduced the kingdom of Macedon. 
The generals whom he sent into other quarters 
were attended with equal ^juccess, so that he 
S0on becsLme master not-sOnly of Asia but of 
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all Greece and the neighbeuring islands, except 
Rhodes, as far as the Cyclades. 

These successes, however, were at length 
checked by the Romans, who, hearing that Mi* 
thridates had projected an invasion of Italy, sent 
Lucius Sylla, a brave and experienced com- 
mander into Greece, where Archelaus ruled 
with despotic sway. Accordingly Athens was 
taken after a short siege, and the king's partizans 
who had taken shelter in the castle, were com- 
pelled, by want of water, to surrender at dis- 
cretion.' LucuUus Syllas, lieutenant, ventured 
out boldly, in quest of naval auxiliaries, thou^^h 
the enemy's vessels overspread the whole sea; 
and an engagement soon afterwards took place 
between the armies of Sylla and Archelaus, 
in which the latter was defeated,^ with the loss of 
a hundred and ten thousand men. 

Such unexpected success on the part of Sylla 
excited the jealousy of his enemies at Rome; in 
consequence of- which the Senate dispatched 
Lucius Valerius Flaccus, with two legions, 
into Asia, under pretence of attacking Mithri- 
dates, but with private orders to f^U upon Sylla 
if they found him disaffected to the republic. 
As Flaccus was but very imperfectly acquainted 
with the art of. war, C. Fimbria, a popular se- 
nator, was nominated to attend him as his lieu« 
tenant. Sylla, in the mean time, remained 
at Boeotia; but, on hearing of the measures 
taken against him, he quitted that province, 
and advanced by rapid marches into Thessaly, 
with a design to meet Flaccus. But on receiv- 
ing intelligence that Boeotia was over-run by a 
powerful army und<^ir Dorylaus, the kin^s cVv\^i 
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favorite, he returned thither, and gained two 
signal victories which effectually terminated the 
war in Greece. In the first engagement Dory- 
laus lost fifteen thousand men ; and in the second 
the remaining part of his army, consisting of 
ninety thousand chosen troops, was entirely cut 
off, the Romans resolving to give no quarter to 
Inen who had treated their fellow citizens in Asia 
with such uoexampled barbarity. 

C. Fknbria having rebelled against Flaccus, 
aiid caused him to be put to death, assumed the 
command of all the Roman forces in Asia, re* 
duced several towns of importance, overthrew 
the king's generals in several encounters, and be- 
sieged Mithridatcs himself so closely in Pitane, 
that he must have been unavoidably taken, had 
Dot LuculluSy who oommanded the Roman navy, 
suffered him to make his escape. 

1 B C Whilst Fimbria wias busied in reducing 
V * ' the Asiatic cities, and imposing heavy 
fines on such as presumed to make any 
opposition, Mithridates empowered Archclaus 
to make peace with Sylla, upon die most ad- 
vantageous terms he could procure. After 
several conferences, Sylla consented to withdraw 
his troops, on condition that the king should 
relinquish all his conquests, and content him- 
self with his paternal dominions, which u^re 
confined within the boundaries of Pohtus; that 
he should release, without ransom, all pe2:!K>ns 
who had been taken prisoners during the war; 
that be should ddiver up to Sylla eighty ships 
with -their arms and ammunition, five hundred 
mr^ben, MOd two thousand tahmts^ «nd that he 

1B|m^d 
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should refrain from molesting any cities or 
pers<;ns who had, in the course of the late hostili- 
liesy espoused the cause of the Ilonians. Mi* 
thriflates was extremely unwilling to accede to 
such bard terms, but the urgency of his ail'airs 
admitting of no refusal, he was compelled to 
ratify the articles, after labouring nearly four 
years to obtain the absolute empire of Asia, at an 
immense expence, and loss of men. " 

Sylla, having thus terminated the first Mithri- 
datic war, led his army against Fimbria, and re- 
cjuired him to resign a command which he 
had assumed against the known laws of Rome. 
Fimbria obstinately refused to accede to this 
proposal; but as ho was unable to oppose SylJa 
by open force, he resolved to take him off by 
treachery. Bjit tfie plot being discovered he 
eluded the punishment which his nefarious 
actions jnerited by an act of suicide, and his 
soldiers voluntarily enlisted uuder the banners 
of Sylla. 

Shortly after this transaction^ Sylla distributed 
ample rewards to all who had proved faithful to ^ 
lionic ; levied some heavy fines on the cities 
Hbich had ass»istod Mithridatc^ ; and (leaviiig 
Lucullus as quor^stor, and j\Iur;|cira as prstor) 
returned, with an immense trejisure, to Italy. 

Mithridates was no sooner delivered from the 
pursuit of a powerful and victorious enemy, than 
he resolved to reduce tjfiose nations which had 
itvolted during the war. Accordingly, he led 
his army against the Colchi ; but on his nomi- 
nating his sor, Mithridates, for their king, they 
laid down their arms, and returned to their duty. 
This circumstance suggcstJog the idea to M\- 
ihfidarcs that his son's fimbition had occa^voueA 

(^2 \.V\c 
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tbc revolt, he caused him to be bound with 
gcldcn fetters, and afterward condemned htm 
to death, notwithstanding his eminent services 
during the war. About the same time great 

' preparations were made, under pretence of re- 
ducing the Bosphorians; but, as it was secretly 
whispered that they were designed against the 
Romans, Murasna began to commit dreadful 
devastations in the country. Hereupon Mi- 
thridates sent an embassy to Rome, complaining 
of these violent proceedings, and the senate dis- 
patched Callidius to order Mursna to refrain 
from farther hostilities. Murasna, however, 
obstinately continued to mark his progress with 
fire and sword, and actually made an attempt 
upon Si nope, where the king resided, and the 
royal treasures were deposited. But in this pro* 
ject he failed, for Mithridatcs, taking the field at 
the head of a numerous army, drove him igno- 
miniously from his camp, and chased his dis- 
pirited troops to the mountains that form the 
boundary of Phrygia. In consequence of this 
unexpected victory, Mithridates offered a solemn 
sacrifice to Jupiter the Powerful in War; and 
many of the cities of Asia again placed them- 
selves tinder his protection. Mursna was 
soon afterwards compelled to draw ofl'his troops, 
and evacuate the places which he had taken; 
but on his return to Rome he was honoured with 
a triumph, as if he had gained some signal 
victory. 

The success which attended Mithridatcs in his 

expeditions against the Bosphorians, together with 

the death of Sylla, induced him to attempt the 

recovery of those countries he had been com- 

pelled to cede by the peace mtVk \^.oiQft. K^- 
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eordingly be invaded Paphlaf^onia, Bithynia, and 
the provinces of Abia, whilst Tigranes, king of' 
Armeiya, made an attack upon Cappadocia. 

Upon tKc first intelligence of these tnin.iac lions, 
tke senate dispatched the consul Luculliis into 
Asia, whilst Cotta, the other consul, was en* 
trusted with a fleet to guard the Propontis and 
]iirbynia. In the mean time, Mithridatcs as- 
lerabled two very numerous armies, and a fleet 
of four hundred ships of thirty oars, besides 
many smaller vessels. He bad also a third army 
in the vicinage of Heraclea, commanded by two 
generals of great experience. 

Cotta, having heard that the king designed to 
march to Cbalcedon, sent P. Rutilius, his iieu- 
fenantt ^'i^^ ^ large hody of troops, to observe his 
moticms; but Rutilius being met on his march 
t>y Marius and Euraachus, he w£s slain, and the 
greatest part of his army cut in pieces. A si- 
milar misfortune having befallen several other 
Romans of distinction, Mithridatcs ordered his 
fidmiral to sail into the harbour and destroy the 
€Dcmy's fleet,, a service which was immediately 
perfomacd without opposition, Cotta keeping close 
within the walls of the town, while some of 
his ships were burnt, others sunk, and the rest 
carried away in triumph. The loss of the 
Romans on this occasion was very considerable. 
Plutarch aflirms. that four thousand Roman in* 
iantry were slain in the land engagement, and 
that few of the mariners were saved ; and Memnon 
informs ut, that the sea and the adjacent shores 
were covered with the dead bodies of the Ro- 
mans, eight thousand being slain ill the s<>a 
6ght| and iour tlioujand £ve hundred lakew ^x\* 

C3 ^civci%\ 
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soners ; five thousand three hundred of the land 
forces also were either killed or mad«_prisoiiers ; 
\v'hilst Mitbridates lost in all but seven hundred 
and thirty men. 

Elated by this succc^s^ Mithridatcs hastened 
to lay siege to Cyzicutn. But Lucullus follow* 
ed his steps so close^ and harassed his troo|»s 
with such vigorous and unexpected attacks, 
that the king was compelled to retire with a 
dreadful loss. 

Fortune now declared entirely in favour of 
Lucullus, who, after receiving the most grati- 
fying honours at Cyzicum, put to sea^and gained 
an important ^victory over the king's fleet near 
the island of Lemnos. He then steered his 
course toward Bithynia, which^i together with 
Paphlagonia, submitted to his victorious arms; 
and, notwithstanding the united discourage- 
ments of frequent assaults, and scarcity of pro- 
vision, he persuaded his valiant soldiers to pur- 
sue their march into the enem/s country. Ac- 
cordingly he advanced with unshaken resolution 
till he gained the fertile plains of Pontus, where 
the wants of his followers were so amply sup- 
plied, that an ox was sold in the camp for a 
drachma, and every other article proportionably 
cheap. 

Having refreshed his troops, and finding no 
army in the field under the banners of Mithri- 
dates, Lucullus divided his forces, and at the 
same time invested Eupatoria, Thcmiscyra, and 
Amtsus, three towns of j^reat importance. The 
first was soon taken; and the second, after a 
most obstinate resistance, was compelled to stir- 
rcna(;r tor,wu,ut of provi&icos; but, as the forti- 
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fioifimis of the third were deemed impregnable, 
and the garrison consisted entirely of chosen 
Bieii, Lttculliis resojved to avoid an useless ef- 
fusion of bloody and reduce it by famine; though 
tkb (determination excited the murmurs of the 
soldiery^ who^did not fail to charge their general 
with protracting the war, on purpose to be con- 
tinned in coramami. * 

A report being spread that Mithridates was 
advancing, at the head of forty thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse, to the city of Cabirae, 
LttCnUus left two legions to continue the siege, 
and marched with the rest of bis army 16 meet 
the king. Accordingly an engagement ensued, 
in V which Mithridates proved victorrtous, the 
Ramans being compelled to retire to the moun- 
tains with considerable loss. The next skir- 
Btisk however, proved advantageous to Lucullus ; 
and the king, hearing that two of his generals 
vere defeated on the frontier of Rappadocia, 
resolved to break up his camp, and retire, betore 
the enemy should obtain a reinforcement. This 
desolation was no sooner imparted to the Poiiii;c 
ai>bles tha« they began privately to send away 
tbeir most valuable effects ; and tiie soldiers 
d&scovering tlieir design, plundered the bug- 
gage, aod put the -escort to the sword. On this 
occasion Uermaeus, a noted soothsayer, was 
: trmiden to death, and Dorylaus, one of the 
[ king^s generals, was killed lor tbe sake of a 
[ parple garment, which attracted the attention of 
I the mutineers. 

i Mithridates, heiiig thas unexpectedly descfled 

I by his army, retired with a small vetlnvivt Ic^ 
i the court of TJgraaes, king of Atmcma, Vi^N- 
f sj^ escaped the pursuit of Luculius b-j a vi^Vir 

xvmI 
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timed expedient*, and dispatched Baccbide* to 
pharnacia, with orders to put his sisters, wivds, 
aud concubines to death, to prevent their iallitij^ 
intfi the hands of the Romans. 

l.ucullus, tinidinji[ the king had eluded his vi* 
gilancet led^his army against the city of Cabira, 
which surrendered upon conditions. The cx^ 
ample of this place was followed by most of the 
strong holds in Pontus, the governors (locking 
from all parts to make^lheir peace with the con^ 
queror. Heraclca, indeed, made a very obsti* 
nate resistance; but was at length taken by 
treachery, and given up to the plunder of the 
soldiers, and reducod to ashes. The city of 
Amisus was also taken by assault, and. set on 
6re; but LucuUus repaired the damages which 
it sustained^ and permitted the inhabitants to en- 
joy their houses and lauds withput farther mo- 
lestation* 

Pontus being thus reduced by the Romans^ 
and the Chaldeans, Tibarenians, and inhabitants 
of Armenia Minor, having voluntarily surren-* 
dered all their fortresses, Lucullus sent to de-* 
luand of Tigranes, that he should deliver up Mi« 
thridates, and, in case of refusal, threatened to 
declare war against Armenia. This embassy 
proving unsuccessful, a private conference was 
held by the two kings, m which it was deter- 
mined that Tigranes should march against the 
Romans, and Mithridates return into Pontus, 
before they could cuter Armenia. An engage- 

* Mithridates was closely pursued, and at length over- 
taken by a troop of Galatians ; buf« having caused a 
nale loaded with part of the royal treasures to be driven 
i'ofiiDongst them, he effected Uisescapet wbilRt they were 
^tnaJyewpJoyed in the 4iatribut\ou ot Uv« *^vA. 
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soent soon took place between Lacullus and the 
ArmeRiants, in which the latter were defeated with 
considerable loss; but Mithridatesy ad- ^ ^ 
Tancing to their assistance, encouraged J^ ' 
liis ally to levy a fresh army, and acted 
with ftoch extraordinary vigilance, that many im« 
portaat places in Pont as were < retaken; and M» 
Fabiiis^ who bad been appointed governor of the 
^xyvince, was at length overthrown in a pitched 
battle^ and compelled to retire to the city of 
Cabira, where he was closely besieged. How- 
cver» on the approach of Triarius, the Roman 
troops gained am important advantage, after 
which the siege was raised, and both armies re- 
tired into winter quarters. 

Early in the sprihg Mithndates took the field 
with a considerable reinforcement, and provoked 
Tiiaiiua to venture an engagement before the 
arrival of Lttcnllus, expecting by that means to 
drive the Romans effectually out of Pontus. 
IVliilst they were preparing for battle, a violent 
atom came on, which saon compelled each party 
to seek shelter in their camp ; but Triarius 
drew op his army in battle array the next moni- 
ing^ and an engagement ensued, in which seven 
thousand of the Romans were killed, and the 
rest compelled to elude the slaughter by a. preci- 
pitate iight. Mithridatcs having received a 
clangerous wound in his thigh, during the con- 
flict, from the weapon of a Roman centurion 
who sensed in his army, caused all his soldiers of 
that nation to retire to their tents, where they 
were cruelly massacred. 

Upon the first intelligence of this transaction, 
Loculhis advanced with all possible e\,ipeA\UQ!ti^ 
tawMjrd the victor; but, a mutiny bieaWvxv^ o>3iX. 
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araong his troops* he \vn^ compelled to remain 
inactive duriug the summer, and, soon after- 
ward, Hiis recalled by the Senate. 

j^ ^ The command of ihc Roman armj 
^.- * being now placed in the hands of Poin^ 

- pey that famous goueral sent proposals uf 

peace to Alitbridatcs. The king of Pontus ap«» 
peared willing to acquiesce, and accordingly 
>^nt an am bassadar to treat of a pacification; 
but, on Pompey's requiring him to lay down his 
arms, and deliver up all who had revolted from 
the j^omans during the war, he was corapcUod, 
iby the * deserters, to swear that he would n«ver 
form any alliance witii Rome, nor give up to ber 
disposal any person who had enlisted beneath the 
Pontic banners. 

Pompey, perceiving that his -proposak were 
rc^jectedy advanced with a formidable army into 
Pontus; but as he conld not provoke Mithridatcs 
to hazard a battle, he marched back into Ar* 
menia Minor, intending either to subdue that 
|H:ovince» or compel the king to an engagement 
ter its relief. Mithridatcs, suspecting the design 
yf bis enemy, followed him at i>ome distance, 
^and formed an encampmenl on a hill in Ar<- 
menia, exactly opposite to the Romans. lu this 
situation he reduced them to great distress, by 
cutting 00* their conveys, and haras-sing them 
with frequent skirmishes. But Pompey having 
blocked up his camp, and cut off all communi* 
cation with the country, he was at length com*- 

^ The dpmands of Pompey were no sooner knoira, 
than the uuutcrous body of (i«.<«cr<erH who carried arms 
Milder Mithridates, made a frreat dislurhance, aud thieat- 
f oed to put the king himself to de^tb, unicetf b€ vovied 
perpetual enmity a^atust ibe Kouiaus. 

pelleil 



polled to brcali through the Roman fortifications* 
uiuler cover of the night, and rrtreat with all 
possible expedition to Armenia Major, 

Next morning Mithridates was pursued und 
overtaken by Pompcy* who pitched his camp 
exactly opposite, and possessed himself^f all the 
defiles and eminence^ which the Pontic troops 
were compelled, to pass. About the dusk of the • 
evening Mithridates pursued his march ; but, on. 
kis entering a narrow valley environed by steep 
hiUSf the Roman trumpets unexpectedly sound- 
ed ; showers of stones and arrows were discharg- 
ed from the tops of the hills ; and the army was 
thrown into the utmost Confusion, being alike in- 
capable of flight or resistance. When the moon 
rose, and discovered the full extent of their cala- 
Biity, they fought with surprising valour and re- 
solution ; but the Romans rushed with such im- 
petuosity from the eminences^ and the extreme 
narrowness of the place was so unfavorable for 
their exeitions, that ten thousand men were 
cut to piecest and Mithridates himself escaped 
vith great difficulty, at the head of eight 
Kandtcd horse, by breaking through the R6- 
Bian army* 

llic dr^d of pUniiit having induced this body 
of cavalry to desert their unfortunate master^ 
Mithridates travelled all night with no other at- 
tendants than his wife Hypsicratia; his daughter 
I^ripetine,^ and a single otEcer» At day-break^ 
Kofwever, he met with a body of mercenary 
korse, and three thousand foot, who escorted 
him to a strong castle on the borders of the two 
Armenias, whence he directed his course to- 
ward Colchi^4 and, having crossed the Euraphra- 
tes, gQt saf& into his owis dominions. 
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The recent defeat of the Pontic army bad 
made so unfavourable an impressioii on ike 
minds of the people, and so effectually excited the 
ardour of the Romans, that MithrkTates wasiiooA 
necessitated to abandon his kingdom, and taice 
refuge in the most barren parts of Scytbia; 
whilst Pompey led his troops in pursuit throu^ 
the barbarous nations in the vicinage of Caucai- 
> sus, and achieved fresh victories, in spite of everf 
obstacle and disadvantage. 

At the expiration of two ycar^ Pompey re- 
turned, from his daring expedition into ArmeBift 
Minor, and, after allowing some time for necd* 
ful repose and refreshment, advanced into Poo- 
tus, where he reduced all the fortresses that were 
still garrisoned by the king's troops; possessed 
'liimself of immense treasure, in gold, silver, aod 
Other valuables; and, by perusing the public ri^• 
cords, became perfectly acquainted wttli iim 
power and wealth of the kingdom^ 

Having completed the conquest of Pontus, te 
marched his troops into Syria, with a design tm 
recover that kingdom, and to penetrate throu^ 
Arabia as far as the Red Sea. But the uncx» 
pected appearance of Mithridates in Pontus, itt 
the head of a powerful army, iaduced him to 
alter his plan. 

Mithridates, who had hitherto lainconcealal 
in the territories ef a Scythian prince, was iD» 
sooner informed of Pompey 's departure, thasi te 
resolved to recover his ^paternal crtfv^n, or|>crisii 
in the attempt. Accordingly, having retuznei 
privately into Pontus, and summoned ati. In 
subjects who were capable of bearing arms to 
meet at a certain place, he made himself saaster 
<jf CJiersonesus, l?hanagoTiuni^ Theodosia, aai 
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5ome other places of importance. His affairs 
however were soon perplexed by a public rebel- 
lion, which was occasioned by the discontent of 
one of his otilicers, and threatened the most 
alarming consequeaces. 

Four of his sons having been taken prisoners 
by the insurgents, and sent to Pompey, Mithri- 
dates sent an embassy to the princes of Scythia 
and at the same time dispatched his daughters 
with the ambassadors to be bestowed in mar- 
riage upon such persons as voluntarily came for- 
ward upon this emergency. But the perfidious 
escort put the envoys to death, and delivfsred up 
the princesses to the Romans. 

Mithridates, being thus deprived of his chil- 
dren, betrayed by his army, and deserted by 
those on whom he had placed the most implicit 
confidence, resolved to apply for succour to the 
European Gauls, who were then at war with the 
Romans; ojad .accordiagly began his march, 
designing to pass through Bosphorus, Cimn^^- 
rius, Scythia, and Pannonia, and then, with the 
assistance of the Gauls, invade Italy. 

This design was no sooner made public^ 
than the army began to exhibit strong symp- 
toms of a mutinous disposition, and the chief 
commanders exerted M their eloquence tQ 
dissuade the king from the prosecution of so 
romantic an enterprize. But the severity which 
Mithridates exercised upon those friendly ad- 
visers silenced all remonstrance, and the troops 
proceeded in silence to Bosphorus Cimmerius. 

Whilst the army lay encamped at this place, 
Pharnaces, the king's favorite son, formed a 
powerful faction amon^ the soldiers, : and coivcv- 

Vox.iX D UaX^i 
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Wiitfi theif esteem so successfully, by execrattog^ 
the Italian expedition, and offering to lead tbeni 
back into Fontus, that tbcy encouraged him to 
assume the supreme authority, and at anap* 
pointed time proclaimed him king with loud and 
repeated acclamations. Upon the first intelli- 
gence of this alarming rebellion, Mitbridates 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied by the 
body-guards, went to appease the tumult; but 
his attendants joining the rebels, and his horse 
being killed under him, he was compelled to 
hapten back to the city, whence he sent several 
persons to request a safe conduct for himself and 
his friends. This measure proving ineffectual, 
he endeavoured to excite his son's compassion, 
by reminding him, from the walls, of his pa- 
renfal affection, and expatiating on the pitiable 
condition to which he was now reduced, by a 
son whom he had ever preferred before all bis 
other children. Fmding that this pathetic speech 
wa$ entirely disregarded, the wretched monarch 
r&fsed hie eyes to heaven, and besought the Gods 
that his unfeeling $on might, on some future oc- 
casion, know the exquisite pangii which must 
rend a parent's heart, on seeing his warmest af- 
fection and solicitude requited with such un- 
natural ingratitude. Me then expressed his ac« 
knowlcdginents to those who had supported him 
to the last, and advised them to provide for their 
own safety by timely submiuion. But, for his 
own part, he solemnly declared be would nerer 
survive the rebellion of a son whom h« had 
always cherished with peculiar affection. 

Having thus addressed Phamaces and the re* 
vrfted army^ he withdrew into the apartment of 

Us 
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bis women, yrhere 1^ drank poison,- and admi- 
nistered the same to bis wives, concubines, and 
favorite daa^ters. Vppn the females the dele- 
terious potion wrought its intended effect imme- 
diately; but Mithridttes, having constantly used 
antidotes against such j)reimrations, was com- 
pelled to huve recourie tp his swprd. Neither 
did this ser^e his purpose, for the rebels* having 
stormed the town, and broken into the royal re- 
sidence, found htm weltering in his bipod, but in 
his perfect senses* Pharnaccs, bearing of bis 
father's deplorable situation, sent some one tp 
dress bis wound, hoping to ingratiate himself 
with Pompey, by dclivermg him up to the Ro- 
mans. In this, however, he was disappointed, 
for a Gaul, who served in the army, happening 
to enter the king's apartment, was struck with 
awe at the sight of fallen majesty, and seeing 
him struggle with the pangs of death, put uu 
end to his agonies, and prevented those in- 
sults which must i&evitaby have followed his rc^ 
covciy. 

Such was the end of Mithridatcs, after he had 
swayed the sceptre of Pontus sixty years< His 
talents were such as might have put him on a 
level with the best of princes^ had be not sullied 
them with his. vices. lie subdued twenty-four 
nations, and could speak their languages us flu- 
ently as his own. He is said to have possessed a 
competent knowledge pf physic, and to. have 
written in the Greek tongue a learned treatise pu 
botany. He is, however, rather to be admired 
for the equanimity with which he bore many of 
his misfortunes, than for his numprpus victories 
or extraordinary learning. 

Pharnaces being apprised pf his father^s death, 

D 2 ordered 
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ordered his body to be preserved in brine, that 
he might present it to Pompey, who had pro- 
mised to return, after the reduction of Judea, 
and settle the public affair^ to his satisfaction. 
A messenger was then sent to the Roman gene- 
ral^ who, on hearing what had happened, was 
so impatient to impart his joy to the army, t!iat 
he would not wait till a mount '6f turf could be 
raised, according to the custom of the camp; 
,but having ordered his attendants to raise a kind 
of mount with their saddles^ he from thence ac- 
quainted them that their powerful enemy had 
laid violent hands upon himself; and that his 
son, Pbarnaces, was willing to receive the king- 
doni as a giit of the Roman people, or to resign 
it, if they deemed him unworthy of' the crown^ 
These unexpected tidings were received with re- 
peated acclamations; evcy eye sparkled with 
triumphant delight, every heart bounded with 
e\ultition; and the day was solemnized with 
feasts and sacrifices, as if in the person of Mith- 
ridates all the enemies of Rome had perished. 
Whilst the soldiers were thus exulting over the 
termination of the Mithridatic war, Pompey dis- 
patched a messenger with letters to. Rume, on 
whose arrival the senate were so overjoyed, that 
twelve days' were ordered to be set apart for 
thanksgiving, and a law was enacted, by virtue 
of which Pompey was to wear a purple gown at 
the scenic plays, and to appear at the Circen- 
sian g'tmes in a triumphal robe and a crown of 
laurc:. 

On the return of Pompey from Jerusalerfr, his 
ofiicers and soldiers flocked to see th« body of 
Mithridates; but the general himself avoided 
the ^ight, and, remarking that all enmity between 

the 



the Romans ao4 that iilustriQus prince was ended 
with.-his life, he caus^ the CQrp(^ tc; be buried 
in the most pompous iQaQner^ at bi$ qwq ex* 
pence. 

Pbamaccs, having received the crown of Bof- 
phorus, from the conqueror, together with the 
appellation of ^* an ally of the Romany/* ordere4 
all the cominander? of the garrisons in Pontu9 
to surrender their ca^tiet to Pompeyy who thwi 
acquired an immense treasure. In the city of 
Talaura, which Mitbridfttes used tp call hii 
wardrobe, he found two thousand ^ups of onyx. 
set in gold ; with such 1^ profusion of gold ana 
silver vessels, saddles^ bridles, and other articles, 
enriched with precious stones, that the Romitn 
commissaries were employed thirty days ii^ 
making an inventory. In a fort situated among 
the mountains were delivered up the king's 
statue of massy gold, with his throne and sceptre, 
and the be^ of Darius, the son of Hystaspes* 
And in another castle were found the statues of 
M^iTS, Apollo, and Minerva, of pure gold, with 
a pair of gaming-tables of two precious stones, 
three f^% broad, and four feet long, on which 
was a moon of gold, weighing thirty pbunds, 
and nine salvers of massy gold, enriched with 
jewels to an inestimable value *. 

The same spirit of iiigratitude which excited 
Pharnaces to rebel. against his father, propelled 
&im to dispblige hi} bci|^£etctor, by directing his 

* Somf of these treasures had been transmitted to Mi- 
tbfidatei from bin illustrious ancestor! ; some had been 
deposited by tbe^ueen of Esrypt in the hands of the Coans, 
vte bad delivered them, to the king of Pontus, and a great 
Hrtof them bad been eoUeeted by Mi^hridatei himselft ^^ 
vha wai particularly fend of sumptuous fainitme. J^P 
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newly acquired power to unlawful purposes: 
for Pompey had no sooner returned to Rome, 
than the kihg fell unexpectedly upon the Phana- 
gorian!) a people of Bosphorous, who had been 
recently declaied free by the conqueror. These 
he besieged in their capital city, and compelled 
til em tp risk a battle, which proved fatal to their 
liberty. Some years after, he determined to pro- 
fit by the contentions which agitated the Roman 
republic, and accordingly recovered great part 
ci his hereditary dominions, notwithstanding 
DomitiusCalvinus was sent against him with the 
legions that were quartered in Asia. However, 
he was at length attacked by Julius Caesar with 
such fury, that most of his troops were cut to 
pieces ; his camp was given up to the plunder 
of the Romans; and the king himself was ob- 
liged to retreat with the utmost precipitation ; 
while Ca*sar restored to the allies erf' his republic 
all the places which had been recently wrested 
from him, and bestowed the crown of Bospho- 
rus on Mithridates Pergamenus. Shortly after 
CiBsar^s departure, Pharnaces made a viulenc 
eflort for the recovery of Bosphorus, but his sol- 
diers abandoning him on the iirst attack of Asun- 
der, who was still in possession of the kingdom, 
he was surrounded by the enemy, and deceived 
the just reward of his unnatural cruelty and 
ambitior.. 

Upon the death of this unworthy prince, the 
kingdom of l*ontus was a^ain "^verned as a 
Rovnan province, and remained in that state till 
the second triumvirate, when Marc Antony be- 
stowed it upon Darius, the son of Pharnaces, as 
a remuneration for his services dutiua the civil 
Darius appears to have Uvc^ ^iti ^V^ twcrx 
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smicable terms with Rome, but the transactions 
of his reign arc not worthy attention. 

To Darius succeeded Polemon (the son of a 
Laodicean orator, called Zeno), who attended 
Antony in his expedition against the Parthians, 
and being taken prisoner in the battle fought by 
Statianus, was sent by the king of Media to con- 
clude a peace with the Romans. In this em- 
bassy he acted with such propriety, that Antony 
added the crown of Armenia to his other posses* 
sions. After the battle of Actium, he was re- 
ceived into the favour of Augustus, though he 
had vigorously supported the cause of his com- 
petitor, and his bravery afterwards entitled him 
to the appellation of " a friend of the Romans/' 
His martial disposition, however, proved fatal 
to him, for on attacking the Aspungitani, a bar- 
barous people, near the Palus Alaeotis, who had 
refused to live in subjection to Rome, he was 
taken prisoner and put to death. 

Polemon the Second, son of the deceased 
prince, was now raiseiC to the scvcreignty of 
Bosphorus and Pontus : but the emperor Cali- 
gula caused him to exchange the former for a 
portion of Cilicin, and Nero reduced the latter to 
the form of a province. He fell in love with 
Berenice, daughter to Agrippa, and, in order to 
obtain her hand, embraced the Jewish religion; 
but on her expressing her abhorrence of hi^ de- 
baucheries, and returning to her father, he re- 
npuT\ced his new faith, and resumed the super- 
stitions of his ancestors. 

Polcuion dying without issue, the kingdom of 
Pontus was dismembered, and added to the pro- 
vinces of Galatia. Bijhynia, an<l Cappadocia, ex- 
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I 

cept th£ part called Pontus Polcmoniacus, which 
retained the dignity of a separate province. 

puring the civif dissensions betwween Vespa- 
sian and VitelliuS) one Anicetus took up arms 
for the restoration of the regal government ; but 
))is exertions were rendered abortive by the vigj, 
lance of the emperor; and Pontus continued to 
\)t a province to Rome till the time of Alc^ii 
CommenuSy who erected a new empire, which 
included great par|; of this count ryf and was 
called the empire of Trape^oad, Fr9m this pe^ 
rjod it wa^ hel4 by the Comnieni for aboqt two 
ItMmrHd and fifty yearst at tbe eitpiration of 
vhich theeniperor Pavid Comm^nu^St was tai^en 
prisoner by Mahomet the ^econdf and hi? ew 
pire subjected to that of Constantinople, 
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KINGDOM OF EPIRUS. 



EPIRUS, which has been already described * 
in the prefatory memoir relative to Ancient 
Greeee, is supposed to have been first peopled by 
Dodanim, . the grandson of Japhet ; and was 
Anciently divided into several petty kingdoms, 
which subsistedf independent of each other, till 
the Molossian princes subjected the whole coun- 
try ; and the inhabitants, who had been formerly 
called by various names, became blended undor 
the common appellation of Epirots. 

As the early history of this country is over- ^ 
cast with an impenetrable mist, and the most 
ancient kings are more spoken of by poets than 
historians, it appears advisable to commence the 
history of Epirus with the accession of Pyrrhus, 
the first of the MvLcidx who obtained the crown. 

Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles by the princess 
Deidamia, having distinguished himself in an 
extraordinary manner at the siege of Troy, 
killed Priam with his own hand, thrown Asty- 
anax, the son of Hector, from a high tower, and 
sacrificed Polyxena on the tomb of his father, 
resolved to fix his residence in Epirus* Pie ac- 
cordingly, retired thither, with Andromache, and 
the Myrmidons who had served under Achilles'; 
and took such prudent measures for the estab- 
lishment of his authority, that the natives, after 
an unsuccessful struggle, acknowledged him as 
iheir sovereign. But he did npt long enjoy 

* See vol. iii. pftgt xxv. 
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this acquisition of power, for he had no sooner 
settled the affiiir^ of his new government, than 
he wa& assassinated by Orestes, in the temple of 
Delphi. 

Molossus succeeded his father, but performed 
nojLhioij; worthy pjf notice. A^hi$ died uithoot 
i^u^, XhB crown devplvf^ on bi» brother Pielys, 
£i<m whosi^ accGSMOo ^itri^ mention 13 mad^, hy 
biltorians, of tb^ Epjrot prin^pe^, ti\l the time of 
tii» f^jc^n war, w^en Adm^tu^ >wayed tbie 
^ceptrt, a^ pt^jform^d ^n^ rsmitia) acts «>f 
fji^idsbif toivard Tbi^mi^tocl^s, the Athemw- 

TbiU^mbas, tbe»vccft^rof Admetus^ issaU 
tf iMtvje applied witb unw«ajri#d ^ili^DCe to the 
study of polite litcratup^ ; h^y^ enc;ouruged 
Je^mij^RMOOOghi^^bj^ti; «|i4 to h4lf|^ form« 

pi mwy salutiur/J^wft; on wbi^ «^oaot P)u« 
tarp)» bks wmb^d bm among tb# ancieat )f- 
gi^^ttoi:!* 

Alceta^ who Af^ l^ppftr^ in tbe bi^rojy of 
thill country, fiLperienc^ outoy vicissitudes of 
f^P^x^t ^iyL^fo$%i by his own subjects ; re« 
instated l>y ]Pipoy»w»> tynut of SyncM^se } 9M 
thr^tened witji a formidt^blo }ova>ion by j^son 
ofPhera^. Howeyrr, he formed an advantageous 
|ilUaii09 with the Athenians in the tattj^r p^rt of 
V% reisn^ and died in peace. 

Of Neoptolemus and Arybas, two broiben, 
vho reigned conjunctly after the decease of M' 
cetas, put little i^ said, except that the former 
4ie4 shortly after his accession, and the latter 
was esteemed by the ancients, on account of the 
patronage he afforded to literary men and pro* 
auctions. At his demise, which happened in the 
eleventh year of his reign, his pephcw, Alcxan- 
€fcr, WU8 raised to the tbrov^e» by the interest of 



Pbilip, king of M&cedon, and feceited the hand 
of fbe princess Cleopatra in marriage. 

Alexander had scarcely assumed the diadem 
before he was invited into Italy, to assist the 
Tarcntini against the Bruttii and Lucani. Ac- 
cordingly, having made a descent near th» 
mouth of the river Si barns, he took several 
cities belonging to the enemy, and rendered his 
name formidable to all the eastern parts of (he ^ 
country. This success fired his soul with mili- 
tary ardour, and induced him to believe that he 
should obtain as great a shire of glory in Sicily, 
lUly, And Africa, as his nephew, Alexander the 
Great, was ac<|uiring in l^ersia and other parts 
of Asia. In this, however, he was fatally rais« 
taken; for, after he had gained two decisive vi<^ - 
tori^, bis forces^ were defeated with great 
slaughter ; l^imself was murdered by the trea* 
cbery of his guards, and his dead body exposed 
t6 every ignominy that barbarous ra|{e or malice 
could suggest, All the ancients q)eak of thfs 
prince as Mng no way inferior in bravery os 
conduct fO the immortal hero of Macedon; but 
he had die misfortune to engage, in his fitst 
campaigns, with nations no less courageous than 
his own C|l]fots, and dually inured to the foilf 
of war : henc« he used to obser¥e, that the coutt* 
try he designed to conquer was inhabited by 
men; whereas the pto^nces which fell btfneaa 
bis nephew's arms wen only peopled by wo- 
men. ^ 

iSacides, the son of Arybns, and grandson of 
Alcetas, n^xt obtained the qrown of Epirus^ sani 
raised a powei^l army for the relief of-Olym* 
uias; whof at that'iiihe, vfnM closely bei\e|g^\t^ 
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umbrage to his soldiers, many of whom had 
been forced into the service, that they unani- 
mously revolted from their allegiance; prevail- 
ed on. their fellow citizens to banish the object 
oftheir resentment, and entered into an alliance 
wph Cassander. However, a reconciliation was 
soon effected, and iEacidas was replaced on the 
throne of his ancestors. 

Upon the death of this prince, which hap- 
pened shortly after his restoration, in a battle 
with Philip, his brother Alcetas received the 
sovereignty, and engaged in a war with the ad- 
herents of Cassander , which, after being car- 
ried on for some time with various success, ter- 
minated to the advantage of the Epirots. Alce- 
tas, on the conclusion of peace, began to exer- 
cise the most wanton cruelties upon his subjects; 
but, the public indignation being roused, he re- 
ceived the just reward of his tyrannical conduct, 
and his children were all murdered in a general 
insurrection. 

Pyrrhus, the son of ^Eacides, by Philippa, the 
daughter of Menon the Thessalian, succeeded to 
the throne of Alcetas, and reigned in perfect 
tranquillity till he was seventeen years of age; 
when, supposing his government firmly estab- 
lished, he quitted Epirus in order to be pre-* 
sent at the 'nuptials of a friend in Illy ri cum : 
but he was no sooner gone, than the Molos- 
sians broke out into an open revolt, chased 
his friends from court, seized on the royal trea- 
sures, and bestowed the diadem on Neoptolemus, 
his great uncle. 

'■ The unfortunate prince, being thus unexpect- 
edly stripped of his .dominions, retired to his 
trother'in-lsLWf DemejtriuSy aud s\gj\alued him- 

^1^1 
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self under that great commander upon several 
occasions. A I length, being sent, as an hostage 
into Egypt, he so ingratiated himseli* with queen 
Berenice, that she gave him her daughter Anti- 
gone in marriage, and prevailed on Ptolemy to 
give hira a sufficient body of troops for the reco- 
very of his kingdom. 

Pyrrhus, having recovered his paternal crown, 
and caused the usurper to be put to death for 
attempting to take him off by poison, marched 
into the neighbourijig provinces, and performed 
those exploits which have already been narrated 
among the affairs of Macedon. 

After being compelled by Lysimachus to 
abandon the kingdom which he had taken from 
his brother-in-law he might have passed his days 
in uninterrupted harmony ; but his restless tem- 
per and boundless ambition urged him on to 
fresh expeditions, and involved him in new diffi- 
culties. At the request of the Tarentines he 
embarked, with a numerous army for Italy; 
and, after narrowly escaping shipwreck, landed 
at Tarentum, amidst the acclamations of the 
people. Here he took such measures for the 
suppression of voluptuousness, that the Taren* 
tines soon perceived that he whom they had ho- 
noured as a deliverer was determined jto become 
tkeir master; but the vigilance of th&king, and 
the known bravery of his Epirots, stifled the 
murmurs of disapprobation, and prevented a re- 
bellion. 

g ^ Meanwhile P. Valerius Laevinus, the 
' ' Roman consul, committed great depre- 
dations on the country of the Lucaniarvs, 
who were in alljance with the TarentinQS*, aiiA> 
^r/ng^ fortJ/Sed oae of their castles, Nvoatft^i ^xl 
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that neighbourhood for the arrival of Pyrrhus. 
• The kingy thinking it dishonourable to remain 
within the walls of a city, whilst his friends 
were exposed to the insults of the Romans, took 
the field with the troops brought from Epirus^ 
some Tarentine recruits, and a small number of 
Italians. But previously to the commencement 
of hostilities, he wrote to Lasvinus, commanding 
him to disband his troops, and appeal to him as 
umpire between the Romans and Tarentines. 
La;vinus having sent a haughty answer to this 
letter, both parties marched to the banks of 
the Siris, and encamped opposite to each other. 
Pyrrhus, being greatly surprised at the consul's 
entrenchments, and excellent disposition pf his 
army, resolved to shut himself up in his en- 
trenchments, in order to wait the arrival of some 
auxiliaries ; but Laevinus exhorted his soldiers 
to attack the enemy immediately; and an en- 
gagement ensued, which, after a most obstinate 
resistance, terminated in the defeat of the Ro- 
mans. However, Pyrrhus lost so many valiant 
officers and private tnen in the conflict, that he 
was heard to say, he was both conqueror and 
conquered ; and that such another victory would 
reduce him to the necessity of returnig to £pi- 
rus withot a companion. 

Anxious to reap all the advantage^ which thi^ 
victory rouid afford , Pyrrhus rushed, like a re* 

■ sistVess torrent, among the Roman allies, com- 
mitting depredations on the country, and lead- 
ing his intrepid Epirpts even to the neighbour*' 

. liood of Rome. These proceedings produced 

the dcshvA effect; for several cities threw open 

their gut^Sy and the greatest pail of Campania 

Has soon reduced. Uaviug teceVvei «* ^ov;«tV!s\. 



reinforcement from the SamnUes, Messapidns, 
and LucanianSy the victor marched, ^^i\th all 
possible expedition, against Capua ; but, the Ro- 
mans having thrown some powerful succours 
into that city, he changed his design, and took 
the road to Naples. L»vinus, alarmed for the 
safety of that place, followed the invaders, 
and harassed them so effectually, that their 
commander abandoned his second project, and 
took his route toward Rome, and made himself 
master of Fregells. Having marched through 
the cbuntrj of the Hemici, and sat down before 
Praeneste, whence he beheld that city which, 
in later ages, became the mistress of the world. 
However, on receiving intelligence that T, Co- 
runcanius had returned, with a victorious army, 
from Hetruria, he raised the sieje, and relircd 
first to Campania, and aftcrwUfmU.jta Ta- 
rentum. 

Whilst the king of Epirus remained at Taren- 
turn, Cyneas,. his prime minister, was sent with 
proposals of peace to the senate ; but this nego- 
tiation proving unsuccessful, both parties began 
to. make preparations for another campaign, and 
a general engagement ensued near Asculum ;' in 
which the Roman consul Decius was killed, and 
Pyrrhus dangerously wounded: but as victory 
remained doubtful, even at the terminati6n of the 
battle, the Epirots retired to Tarentum, and 
the Rotnans took up their winter quarters in 
Epulia. 

Early in the ensuing spring the hostile armies 
took the field ; Pyrrhus, with a.considerable re- 
inforcement from Epirus, and Romans under 
the command of C. J^abricius, and Q.twv\\\>is 
Pspus, Whilst they were waiting, near t\vc \io\i- 

£ 5 Vv^-x 
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tier of Tarentam, for a favorable opportunity to 
give battle, Nicias, the king's physician, dis- 
patched a messenger to -the Roman consuls, of- 
fering, for a certain reward, to administer poison 
to his master. Incensed at so infamous a pro- 
posal, the virtuous Romans immediately wrote 
to P;yrrhus ; and, without discovering the traitor, 
cautioned him to avoid the perfidy of his atten- 
dants. Pyrrhus was so deeply atfected by this 
act of generosity, that he immediately released, 
without ransome, all the prisoners he had taken ; 
but the P*.omans, disdaining to accept a" favour 
from an enemy, or a recompence for theil* kind- 
ness, would not receive them but by way of ex- 
change; and accordingly sent back an equal 
nufnber of Samnites and TareiUines. 

Shortly after this transaction, ambassadors 
from the Syracusians, Leontines, and Agrigen- 
tines, arrived at the camp of Pyrrhus, earnestly 
requeating him to assist them in expelling the 
Carthaginians, and terminate the trouble^ which 
threatened their respective states with destruc- 
tion. The king, who had long wished for an 
honourable pretence to quit Italy, readily ac- 
ceded 4o their request ; and, leaving a strong 
garrison in Tarentum, sailed for hici y, with 
thirty thousand foot, and two thousand five 
hundred horse. The commencement of this ex- 
pedition proved very successful; but a subse-' 
quent defection of the Sicilians, together with 
loud complaints from the Tarenlines, induced 
him to return to Italy. 

After sustaining a vigorous attack from the 
Carthaginian fleet, and suffenng considerable 
loss by the tempest, PyrrhUs arrived at Taren.tum ; 
but, of all the forces he had taken to Sicily, he 
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brought back only three thousand, horse, and 
twenty thousand foot. However, he s»on con- 
trived to raise a nutnerous body of recruits, 
and resolved to engage the Roman consul, Cu- 
rius Denatus, who had pitched his camp near 
the neighbourhood of Beneventum. Pyrrhus had 
conceived a hope of attacking the enemy by sur- 
prise ; but the consul, receiving intelligence of 
his design, advanced with a strong detachnu iit. 
of legionaries to meet him; and, after putting 
many Epirots to the sword, drew up his army in 
aplain which was wideenough for hisown troops, 
but too narrow for the Epirot phalanx. Nut.- 
withstanding the great disadvantage of this di« 
tuation, Pyrrhus persisted in his resolution of 
hazarding an engagement, and accordingly com- 
menced the attack with such resistless fury, that 
the Romans were actually driven back to their. 
tntrenchments : but, Curius having thrown his 
opponents into confusion, by assaulting their 
elephants with burning torches, the face of the 
battle was soon changed ; twenty thousand ]^i« 
rots being cut to pieces, and the Romans re- 
maining sole roasters of the field, with eight elc* 
phants, and twelve hundred prisoners. 

Overwhelmed with confusion at this signal 
defeat} Pyrrhus retired, with a small body of 
cavalry, to Tarentum; and, leaving a strong 
^rrison in the citadel, set sail for Epirus, with 
eight thousand foot, and five hundred hoi*hc, 
after having spent six years in Italy and Sicily, 
without obtaining any ^olid advantage. 

To recruit his exhausted treasures, revive the: 
drooping spirits of his subjects, and retrieve his' 
own reputation,' Pyrrhus, shortly after Jiis re- 
^rn, rei;/hv.i to lcu;l his \vuilHkc Uoops against 
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Antigoniis Gonatus. 1 his project being immc- 
ilialciy put in execution, a combined army of 
Epirots and Gciuls marched into Macedon, where 
they ravaged the country, took several cities, 
and compelled Antigonus, after a signal defeat, 
to retire into Thessaloiiica, while the victorious 
Pyrrhus took possession of his kingdom. 

From Macedon the warlike king of Epirus 
marched, with his two sons, Ptolemy, and Hele- 
nus, into Peloponnesus, under colour of assisting 
Cleonymus, (who had been lately driven from 
his throne by an ambitious nephew), but, in rea- 
lity, to make kimself master of Greece. How- 
ever, the obstinate resistance which'he met with 
at Lacedaemon, obliged him t6 alter his resolu- 
tion, and try his fortune in another quarter. 

At this juncture Aristias, one of the principal 
citizens of Argos, invited the Royal Epirot to 
espouse his cause against the party of Aristip- 
pus. Pyrrhus, tmtoindful of Anti^onus, who 
had recovered great part of Macedon, imme- 
diately put his army in motion; but, in passing 
some narrow defiles, he was unexpectedly at- 
tacked, and lost a considerable number of Gauls 
and Molossians, together with his son Ptolemy. 
However, the Lacedaemonians paid dear for this 
assault, as the king suddenly faced about, and 
attacked their cavalry with such irresistible fury 
tha^t the major part of them were cut in pieces, 
and the rest compelled to save themselves by a 
disorderly flight. 

Having thus taken an ample revenge for his 
loss, Pyrrhus continued his march toward Ar- 
gos; and, having formed an encampment in the 
vicinity of that city, sent a herald to Antigonus, 
wlio had engaged to assist Aii&tii^^^^^ ^'^\«tk«- 
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ing him. to single combat : but that prince re- 
turned for answtr, ** that if Pyrrhus were tired 
of his existence, he might find means enough to 
terminate it." 

Meanwhile, the citizens of Argos, seeing two 
foreign potentates ready to engage at their gates, 
and rightly surmising that the victor would 
reduce them to a state of vassal lage, sent ambas- 
sadors to both parties, requesting them to with- 
draw their armies, and permit the inhabitants 
to compose their dissentions by themselves. An- 
tigonus readily acceded to this proposal, and de- 
livered up his son as a hostage of the rectitude 
of his intentions; but the king of Epirus re- 
solved to make himself master of the city, and 
actually persuaded Aristias to open one of the 
gates to him at midnight. This plan being put 
into execution, a detachment of Pyrrhus's 
Gauls were conveyed into the market-place, 
without being discovered by the adverse party : 
but the noise which was made in attempting to 
introduce the elephants, spread an universal 
alarm, and threw the whole city into confusion. 
In the first moment of recollection the affrighted 
Argians sent lo Antigonus, entreating him to 
advance instantly to their assistance. He ac- 
cordingly marched up to the walls, and sent a 
chosen body of troops into the city, under the 
command of his son ^ Alcioneus. Aneus, king 
of Lacedaemon, arrived at the same time, with 
a considerable force, and, joining the Macedo- 
nians, threw the Gaulish troops into complete 
disorder. Pyrrhus, indeed, fastened to their re- 
lief with a body of Molossians, but the darkness 
of the nighty and the tumultuous HOlit oi tll^ 
soldiers, prevented bis design. 
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The conflict raged with dreadful fury till break 
of day> \yHen the streets appeared covered with 
dead bodies, and deluged with blood. Pyrrhus^ 
perceiving that the city was filled with the ene* 
my's troops, resolved on an immediate retreat ; 
but, as he was rather apprehensive of some mis* 
fortune from the narrowness of the gates, he 
sent a message to his son Helenus, whom he 
had left with the main body of his army, desir- 
ing him to make a large breach in the wall, and 
prepare to cover his retreat, in case he should 
be overpowered by the foe. This message being 
totally misunderstood, Helenus selected the best 
of his troops, and made a vigorous exertion to 
enter the city, in order to rescue his filther : but 
his soldiers were so thronged in the gate, that 
they wounded each other with their weapons ; 
and Pyrrhus, who had hitherto fought with more 
than ordinary intrepidity, found it impossible 
to pass. He therefore pulled' off bis diadem, 
to prevent his being known, and resolved to 
sell his life as dear as possible. Whilst he was 
thus dealing out death and destruction with 
a furious hand, a common soldier of Argoa 
wounded him with a javelin. The king en- 
flamed by the sight of his own blood, rushed 
upon the assailant with inexpressible rage ; but, 
the mother of the Argian, perceiving from the 
top of a house her son*s imminent danger, threw 
down a tile upon Pyrrhus, wjbich struck him so 
violently upon the head, that he staggered, and 
fell senseless to the ground. A Macedonian sol- 
dier, seeing this accident, and recognizing th«, 
king's features, dragged him into a porch, and 
rut off his head, which was immediately carried. 
^ AJcwneus to Antigouus, Ugw^iNeT^ ihe 
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prince was so far from insulting the memory of 
bis fallen competitor, that he covered it with his 
own' garment, and caused it to be buried with 
suitable honours. 

Thus died Pyrrhtls, a prince equally famous 
for his military talents and excellent disposition. 
He seems to have proposed Alexander the Great 
to himself for a model, and is universally cele- 
brated by the ancients for his profound know- 
ledge in the art of war ; but his inconstancy was 
so remarkable, that he scarcely tried his strength 
with one enemy, before he was anxious to en- 
gage another. . Hence Antigoftus used to com- 
pare him to a lucky gamester,* wlio, instead of 
improving tl)e advantages of fortune, lavishly 
wasted whatever he won. 

Pyrrhus was succeeded by his son Alexander, 
who, shortly after his accession, subdued the 
kingdom of Macedon, bitl was afterward re- 
pulsed with considerable loss, and even chased 
from his paternal dominions. However, he soon 
regained the sovereignty of Epirus, by the 
assistance of the Acarnanians; and, having 
gained a signal victory over the lUyriaus, ended 
his days in peace. 

Ptolemy, the son and successor of Alexander, 
was a prince of promising expectations, but he 
died when he was scarcely out of his minority, 
and left the crown to his son Pyrrhus, who, after 
a short reign, was treacheroi>sly murdered by the 
Ambracians. 

Deidamia, the daughter of Pyrrhus the Se- 
cond, next ascended the throne; but the Epirots, 
disdaining to live under the goverment of a wo- 
man, caused her to he assassinated \tv t\\e Itto^X^ 
of Diana, whither she had fied iox Ai^\x<ix. 
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The wretck who embrued his hands in her blood 
was immediately seized with madness, and laid 
violent hands on himself, twelve days after the 
perpetration of his crime ; and the Epirots are 
said to have been severely punished by the united 
scourges of discord, war, aiid fiamine. Upon 
the death of this princess, the royal family of 
Pyrrhus being extinct, the Epirots formed them" 
selves into a republic, which was governed by 
annua! magistrates, chosen in the general assem- 
bly of the nation. This form of government 
subsisted till Epirus sunk beneath the victorious 
arms of Rome, and became a province of that 
nighty empire* 
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COLCHIS, IBERIA^ ALl^ANIA, BOSPORUS, ME. 

m, BACTRIA, EDESSA, EMKSA, ADIABENE, 

CHARACBNE, ELYMAIS, COMAGENE^ AND 

CHALCIDENE. 



SECTION T. 
COLCHIS. 

THIS country * was bounded by Mount Cau- 
casus on the north ; by Iberia on the east ; 
by Armenia and part of Potus on the south ; 
and by the Euxine Sea on the west. The whole 
kingdom was, in ancient times, blest with abun- 
dant fertility, and contained many excellent 
mines of gold, which gave rise to the celebrated 
&ble of the golden fleece and the Argonautic 
expedition. 

The inhabitants, who are supposed to havf 
descended from the Egyptians, were goyemed^ 
in very remote ages, by their own princes ; seven 
ff whom are mentioned in history, but nothing 
satisfactory can be related concerning their af- 
fairs, or the length of their respective reigns* 

Mithridates the Great is said to have annexed 
this kingdom to his other important conquests, 
and to have governed it by prefects, one of 
whom was Moaphemes, great uncle to Strabo 
the geographer. During the Mithridatic war» 
the Coichians s|ded with the king of Pontus, and 
vien governed by a king of their own, named 
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Olthaces, who was taken prisoner by the Ro- 
mans, and succeeded by Aristachus. 

Whilst Caesar was entertained by Cleopatra in 
Egypt, Colchis was invaded by Pharnaces II. 
king of Pontus ; but this monarch was soon com- 
pelled to abandon his acquisition, and retire into 
the country of the Bosporans, where he was slain 
by Asandcr. 

In the reign of the emperor Trajan, the Col- 
chians voluntarily submitted to the Roman au- 
thority, and became subject to the praetors who 
governed Pontus and Bithynia; but as their 
country was never reduced to the form of a pro-' 
vince, they probably were permitted to retain 
their ancient form of government. 




SECT. H; 

IBERIA. 

IBERIA, now distinguished by the name of 
Georgia^ was bounded on the north by Mount 
CsttiCBsus ; on the east by Albania ; on the south 
by Armenia; and on the west by Colchis. 

The ancient inhabitants, supposed by Jose- * 
phus to have descended from* Tubal, the brother 
of Gomer, were a very brave and warlike people, 
who maintained their independency against the 
utmost exertions of the Medes, Persians, and 
Macedonians ; and even combated the Romans - 
with astonishing fortitude and resolution. Those 
who inhabited the champaign country are repre- 
sented as an industrious race, much addicted to 

icuUure, and bearing a strong resemblance in 

dress 
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dress and customs to th« Medes. and Armenians. 
But th(yse nvho lived on the mountains were a 
wild and savage race, who might be aptly com- 
pared to the Scythians and Sarmatians. 

Their government appears to have been mo- 
narchial, but no mention is made of their kings 
before Artoc^s, who assisted Mithridates the 
Great against the Romans. After the defeat of 
Mithridates, this prince assembled an army of - 
seventy thousand men, who were designed to at- 
tack the Romans unawares, in case they refused 
to grant an honorable peace. This project, how- 
ever, was discovered, and Pompey immediately 
penetrated into tho very centre of Iberia, whilst 
Artoces was compelled to retire to the most 
remote parts of his dominions. Jn this pos- 
tar« of affairs ambassadors came to the Roman 
camp, and obtained a peace upon reasonable 
lerjBs. But Artoces still kept his forces together, 
and determined to attack the invaders as they > 
passed the river Pelorus. The Roman general, 
being apprized of this intention, prepared for 
battle, and an obstinate conflict ensued; but 
the Iberians were at length overthrown with 
considerable loss; nine thousand being killed 
upon the spot, and ten thousand taken pri-. 
soners, besides a prodigious number who were 
drowned in attempting to swim across the Pe- 
lorus. 

Artoces, finding Kiroself unable to cope with 
the victorious Romans, sent a bed, a table, and 
throne of massy gold to Pompey, earnestly suing 
for pestce, which, after some delibtiratioa, was 
granted on terms no way derogatory from the 
honour of a gallant nation. 

Of the other k^ng^^f Iberia nothing is related 
Vol. IX* F \i^ 
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by historians worthy of notice, till the time of 
Pharasmenes 11. who visited Rome during the 
reign of the emperor Adrian, and was honoured 
with an equestrian statue. 

FroH), this period to the division^, of the empire 
thete is a profound silence among historians con- 
cerning the affairs of the Iberians. It is, how* 
ever, very probable that they were governed by 
their own kings, who were tributary to Rome, 
for Iberia is not numbered by any writer among 
the pn^vinces of the empire. It is also evident 
that they retained their regal form of government 
after tl^eir conversion to Christianity, as Gyr- 
genes, ohe of their kings, implored the assist* 
ance of the emperor Justin against Cavades, 
king, of Persia, who had threatened him with 
a war in case he refused to adopt the religion of 
the Persians; and Zenobarzes, another of their 
kings, went to Constantinople, with his queen, 
his children, and several of his nobles, to re- 
ceive the, rite of baptism, during the reign of the 
emperor of Justinian. 

Iberia is at present subject to the king of Per- 
sia, and is distinguished by the name of Gurgi^ 
tan, or the land of the Georgians. 



SECT. UL 
ALBANIA. 



THE pleasant and fertile tract of country, 
anciently called Albania, but now known 
fy the names of Schirwan aud East Georgia, 
^M$ bouBii&d by Mount Ctrasaau& oa i^;^ v^t<^\ 
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by the Caspian Sea 6n the east ; by Ann«nia on 
the south ; and by Iberia on the west. 

The ancient inhabitants are represented as a 
tally coinely, and vigorous race, equally famous 
for their courage and simplicity. Strabo affirms * 
that they were totally unacquainted with weights, 
measuresy and the use of money; that they 
possessed a very imperfect knowledge of numera« 
tion; and that trade was carried on among 
them entirely by barter. Pliny tells us, that 
they paid a peculiar respect to old age; that 
they were of a remf^rkablc fair complexion ; and 
that the women were equally as stout and heroie 
as the men. Many conjectures have been 
formed respecting their origin; but it seems im- 
possible to fix that point with accuracy. 

In the most early ages the country was di- 
vided into several petty kingdoms; l>ut, in pro- 
cess of time, -one of the many tribes or nations 
prevailed over the others. No mention, how- 
ever, is made of their rulers till the time of Alex* 
ander the Great, to whom the king of. Albania 
presented a dog of extraordinary size and fierce- 
ness. 

The next king of this country noticed by his- 
torians is Oraeses, who formed an alliance with 
Tigranes, the son of Tigranes the Great, and 
thereby involved himself in a war with the Ro- 
mans. Cosis, the king's brother, took the com- 
mand of the Albanians, and waited the approach 
of Pompey at the banks of the Cyrus, which he 
fortified with high pallisades. But, the Roman 
general, '^having led his army a great way about, 
and made a feint of returning to Armenia, cross- 
ed the river undiscovered, and pursued \i\% rauxc\i 
till he hmwd that the enemy was % aivawcVti^ 

F 2 ^^xaiX 
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against hipi with sixty thousand foot and twelve 
thousand horse. Upon this intelligence, he 
concealed his legionaries among the bushes, 
and detached a body of cavalry with orders to 
attack the Albanians, and draw them into the 
ambuscade. This stratagem had the desired 
effect, the valiant Cosis being slain, add the 
Albanians defeated with dreadful slaughter. 
Oraeses, after this misfortune, retired to IMount 
Caucasus, and thence sent ambassadors to treat 
of a peace, which Pompey (being anxious to 
turn his arms against Parthia) readily granted. 

Zoberes, the son of Oraeses, was next invested 
vith the sovereignty ; but no particulars are re- 
corded concerning his reign, except that he im- 
prudently engaged the forces of P. Canidius, one 
of Aiarc Antony's lieutenants, and was dei'eated 
with considerable loss. 

PharasTiitnes, the next king of Albania men- 
tioned in history, possessed the crown in the tiipe 
of the emperor Adrian', who summoned him to 
appear at Rome, in order to answer for some de- 
predations which his troops had committed in 
Armenia, Me^lia, and Cappadocia. Pharosmenes 
refused to attend the citation, but, in hopes of 
appeasing the emperor, sent him some valuably 
presents, among which were several' coats of 
cloth of gold. Adrian accepted the splendid 
garments, but with no other design than to in- 
sult the king of Albania, for he caused a certain 
number of criminals to be clad with them, and 
in that attire to fight the wild beasts in the 
public theatre. However, on the death of 
Adrian, Pharasmenes visited Rome, and.wa< 
treated with every possible mark of distinction. 
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Ftom this period the affairs of Albania are 
passed over in silence, till the reign of Justinian 
n. who is said to have reduced it by his general, 
Pontius. 



SECT. IV. 
BOSPORUS. 

THIS ancient kingdom, including all the 
provinces that were subject to the Bospo- 
ran princes, was bounded on the north by the 
Tanais ; on the east by Colchis ; on the south by 
the Euxine Sea; and on the west by the Gulf of 
Carcinites ; so that it comprised the ChersbnesuS 
Taarica in Europe, and the extensive tract 
which lies between the Euxine Sea and the Pal us 
Msestis in Asia. 

The Bosporani appear to have lived under a 
monarthial govemfnent from the earliest ages ; 
Imt no satisfactory account is given of their 
kings till the reign of Leucon 11. who supplied 
the Athenians with a considerable quantity of 
com in the time of a famine, and permitted 
them to carry on a free trade in any part of his 
dominions. In return for this generosity the 
Athenians presentetl him with the freedom of 
their city, and granted to his trading subjects 
the same privileged in Attica which their mer- * 
chants enjoyed at Bosporus. 

Satyrus II. the son of Leucon, next ascended 
the throne, and engaged in a sanguinary war 
with one of the neighbouring stales* V\e x<i-^ 
tained th& sovereignty only five years, a\Ad \ncx^ 
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Succeeded by his brother, Parisades, who per-i- 
formed nothing "worthy of notice. 

On the demise of Parisades, the crown de- 
volved on Satyrus 111. who, on his accession, 
found himself engaged in a war with his brother 
Eumelus; and, after a short reign of nine 
months, was killed at the siege of a Bosporan 
fortress. 

Prytanis, the youngest brother of the deceased 
prince, now assummed the regal title, and the 
command of the army; but he was soon de- 
throned by Eumelus, and slain in battle. The 
conqueror had no sooner obtained the object of 
his ambition, than he exercised such severity upoB 
the families of Satyrus and Prytanis, that his sub- 
jects began to murmur, and actually threatened 
his life. However, he eluded their vengeance^ 
by promising to amend his conduct, and granting 
them several important privileges. During the 
remainder of his reign he applied himself zea- 
lously to the defence of bis dominions, and 
would, in all probability, have brought most of 
the neighbouring nations under subjection, had 
he not been prevented by death. As he was re- 
turning from Scythia in a covered chariot, the 
horses taking fright, he threw himself out ; but 
his sword being entangled in one of the wheels, 
£e was hurried along with the carriage, and 
dashed to pieces. 

Of Spartacus, Leucanor, and Euboitus, no- ^ 
thing is related worthy the reader's attention. 
Parisades III. being unable to pay an exorbitant 
tribute to the king of Scythia, and knowing bis 
inability to resist so formidable an enemy, -vo- 
luntanly resigned the crovrtk ol Eo^!;voru8 to Mi- 
tbrid&us the Great, after it Viad \>e^Ti i^qhrkk^^ 
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Vy his ancestors for upwards of four hundred 
years. 

During the last Mithridatic war the Bos- 
porans revolted from Mithridates, and admitted 
Roman garrisons into several of their cities ; but 
upon the death of that potentate the whole 
country was restored to his son Pharnaces, who 
enjoyed the friendship of the republic. * 

Pharnaces, having espoused the cause of his 
benefactor in the war between Pompey and 
- Julius Cafsar, the latter marched against him, 
ftfter-the battle of Pharsalia, and compelled him 
to retire into his own dominions, where he was 
treacherously murdered by Adander, whom! he 
Lad entrusted with the government during his 
Hbsence, 

Mithridates, the Pergamian, was now invested 
with the title of king of Bosporus, as a reward 
for the eminent services he had performed in 
Egypt. But, on his attempting to take posses- 
ion of the throne, Asander defeated and slew 
him in a pitched battle. 

Upon the decease' of Asander, one Scribonius 
laid claim to the crown, on pretence of his rela- 
tionship to Mithridates ; but the emperor Au- 
gustus expelled him from the country, and be- 
stowed the government of Bosporus on Polemon, 
the son of the famous Zeno, an orator of Lao- 
dicea. He is said to have engaged in several 
wars with the neighbouring Barbarians, whom 
he frequently prevented from making incursions 
into the Roman territories, but he was at 
length taken prisoner, and put to death by the 
Aspungitani. 

His youngest son, named also Po\emotVi *^^- 
ceeded to the throne of Bosporus, vj\\\cVi Ve 
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afterward exchanged for part of Cilicia. From 
this person no farther mentidn is made of the 
Bosporani till the time of Trajan, who received 
their king under his protection. 

Lucian affirms that the Bosporans, in his 
time, were governed by one of their own princes 
named Eupator, but historians are silent \ with 
respe<;t to their affairs, from that time to the di" 
vision of the empire. 



SECT. V. 
MEDIA. 



THE affairs of Media, from the earliest 
cords of time to its reduction by tha Per<^ 
sians, have been already, narrated in their* pro- 
per place. But that part of the country which 
lay between Mount Taurus and the Caspian Sea 
was, upon the downfall of the Persian monarchy, 
defended against the Macedonians, by Atropatus« 
and transmitted to his posterity under the name 
of Media Atropatia, or simply Atropatene. 

Th^ kings of Media, who^e reigns have been 
noticed by historians, are Tiniarchus, Mithridates, 
Darius, and Artuasdes, the last of whom formed 
an alliance with Marc Antony, and was pre- 
sented, by the triumvir with the head of Arta- 
baztis, king of Armenia, his most inveterate 
enemy. During the Civil war between Antony 
and Augustus, Artuasdes zealously joined the 
former; and thus gave the Parthians an op- 
tunity of seizing on his dominions. After he 

^ Vide History of the Medes.— Vol. viii. page 1. 

bad 
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kad lived some time in Syria, he appealed to tlie 
clemency of Augustus, who readily received 
him into favour, and bestowed upon him the so- 
vereignty of Armenia Minor; but the king<lom 
of Media remained for many years in subjectioa 
to the Parthians. 



^ SECT. VI. 
BACTRIANA, 

BACTRIANA, now distinguished by the name 
of Chorassan, is described, by ancient geo- 
graphers, as a large, fruitful, and populous 
country ; having the river Oxus on the north ; 
Asiatic Scythia on the east ; Mount Paropamisus 
on the south : and Margiana on the west. 
• The inhabitants were a brave and martial 
people, constantly engaged in war, and enemies 
to every species of luxury. Their manners were 
totally, unpolished ; their rtiorals loose ; and 
some of their customs strongly tinged with 
cruelty — hence Pliny observes, that incontinency 
was not disreputable even among their women ; 
and thai their old people, when they had at- 
tained to a certain age, were exposed to be de-, 
vonied by fierce mastiffs, which, being kept ex- 
pressly for that purpose, were called sepulchral 
dogs. 

Their government seems to have been monar- 
chical from the earliest ages, but nothing is re* 
corded conceruing their kings till the time of 
Antiochus Theos^ when Theodotus, goveTtvoi i>^ 
Dactriana, assumed the regal title, aui sUev\^\5[i- 
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ened himself so effectually in his lew dignity, 
thfit the king of Syria could never afterward 
dispossess him. 

He was succeeded by his son, named also 
TheodotuSy who prudently formed an alliance 
with Arsaces, and considerably augmented hit 
dominions, while Seleucus Callinicus and Anti* 
ochus Hierax were exhausting their strength 
against each other. At length, however, Theo* 
dotus was dethroned by his brother Euthyde* 
mus, and driven into banishment. ^ 

Euthydemus, having maintained- an obstinate 
war with Antiochus the Great, and compelled 
him to abandon the. hope of re-annexing Bac* 
triana to the Syrian crown, appointed his brother 
Menander for his successor. Menander accord- 
ingly asc«i(ded Ihe throne, and made some im- 
portant conquests beyond the river Uypanis ; but 
his career of military glory wrs soon terminated 
by a violent fever, to the inexpressible grief of his 
subjects, who caused his revered ashes to be dis- 
tributed among them, and erected magnificent 
monuments to his memory in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Demetrius, who next assumed the govern- 
ment, gave some convincing proofs of his pru- 
dence and bravery ; for he not only retained the 
provinces which Menander had reduced, but 
also made several new acquisitions, and left the 
kingdom to his son, in a most flourishing con- 
dition. 

Eucratides, the successor of Demetrius, found- 
ed the city of Eucratida; and led his gallant 
forces into India, where he reduced all those 
provinces which had formerly sunk beneath the 
victoriou9Bxm% oi Alexander. OuVv&x^xxixttV^ 
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Bactrianay however, he was treacherously assassi<^ 
nated by his own son, to whom he had entrusted 
the public administration during his absence. 

The vile parricide did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his wickedness; for, being invaded 
shortly afterward, both by the Scythians and 
Parthians, he was chased ignominiously from the 
kingdom, and slain in attempting to recover it. 
Upon his death the country was divided between 
the Partluans and Scythians, the latter of whom 
held it till the time of Ladislaus IV. king of 
Hungary, when they were, in their turn, drivea 
out by the Huns. 



SECT. vn. 

E D E S S A. 



THE ancient city of Edessa, once famous for 
a magnificent temple of the Syrian God- 
dess, and distinguished by the epithet of Hiera- 
polis or the Holy City, was situated on the banks 
of the Scirtus, in Mesopotamia, between Mount 
Masius and the Euphrates. 

This city, together with its fertile territory, 
was seized by one Abgarus, during the intestine 
broils which weakened the government of Syria ^ 
and erected into an independent state, under 
the name of the kingdom of Edessa. The timey 
however, when this event took place, is no 
where recorded ; nor have historians given any 
farther account of the enterprising individvi'aV 
yho^ first assumed the crown, than l\\«X \ie 
^ga^d sevenl decisive victories ovev t\i« &^x\-> 
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ans, and, at his decease, left his dominions in i 
\ery flourishing condition. 

Ariamnes, or Abgarus IL* -succeeded his & 
tkerin the sovereignty; reduced the province o: 
Osroene; and 43ntered into an alliance wit! 
Pompey against Tigranes the Great, king o 
Armenia. In the Parthian war he pretended U 
espouse the cause of Crassus, but, by maintain' 
ing a private correspondence with the enemy, h< 
occasioned the heavy disaster which befei thi 
Romans at Carrhae. He left the crown to he 
aon Uchanias, who performed nothing worthy o 
notice, but died in the peaceable possession o! 
his paternal dignity, and was succeeded by Ab- 
garus III. a prince highly celebrated by theec 
clesiastic writers, on account of some letter 
which . he is said to have written to our Saviour 
and which have occasioned much controversj 
among the learned. 

Abgarus IV. possessed the crowiv of Edesa 
during the , reign of the emperor Claudis. Hi 
joined the governor of Syria, who had been or- 
dered to ^ place Meherdates on the throne a 
Parthia; but, according to the practice of bis 
predecessors, held a private correspondence will 
the enemy, and occasioned the defeat of the Bo- 
man army. 

The next king of Edessa noticed in history is 
that Abgarus who sent a present of two hofr 
dred and fifty beautiful horses, sixty thousand ja- 
velins, and several complete suits of armour, li 
the emperor Trajan, who refused to accept a 
more than three breast-plates ; but declared Ab 
gams " a friend of the Roman people." 

O/Arbandes and Abgarus the Sixth nothio] 

* Abgturma w&sa name commouio \ihft)ui^^ ^BAan. 
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is recorded, except that the former was pequliarly 
^ favoured by Trajan; and the latter rendered 
himself respectable by hi$ exemplary conduct* 

Another prince, of the name of Abgarus, 
reigned at £dessa in the tim^ of the emperor 
Sevenif, who employed him in the wars which 
he waged in the £a^t, and entertained him at 
Rome with extraordina.ry splendor. However, 
being afterward accused of corresponding with 
the enemies of the Empire, he was thrown into 
confinement, and his kingdom reduced to the 
form of a Roman province. 
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* EMESA. 

WHILST the aflfaira of Syria were disorder- 
ed by the contentions of the Seleucidae, 
an Arabian, named Sampsiceraraus, seized or. 
the city of Emesa, wiiich was situated on the^ 
Orontes, between Apamea and Laodicea Cabio- 
la, and assuming, the.r^gal title, enjoyed the 
sovereignty without molestation. 
. lamblichus succeeded his father on the throne 
of Emesa, and rendered some important ser* 
vices to Cicero, while that illustrious Roman 
was governor of Cilicia. In the civil wars of 
Rome he sided first with Julius Cssar against 
Pompey, and afterward with Antony against 
Octaviiis. But, after the memorable battle of 
Actium, Antony suspected his fidelity ^ aud c^iM'&^^L 
him to h^put todenih. 
Vol,, If. G \^^ou 
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Upon the demise of this unfortxinate prince 
his brother Alexander was raised to the throne 
by Marc Antony; but his reign was of short du 
ration ; for Octavius, having taken him prisone 
exhibited him to the Romans, among the otbe 
princes who adorned his. triumph, and after 
ward sentenced him to death. Hdwever, hi 
son, lamblichus the Second, conciliated the es 
teem of the conqueror, and was restored to hi 
paternal kingdom. 

Nothing forther is recorded, in history, re 
spec ting the kings of Emesa, except that Samp 
siceramus the Second held the government sevc 
ral years after lamblichus ; and was succeeds 
by his son Azizus, who became enamoured o 
Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa Minor, and em 
braced the Jewish religion, in order to obtai] 
.her hand. 

What became of this little territory after th 
death of Azizus cannot now be determined 
thpugh it seems extremely probable that it wa 
^ized by the Arabians, as, after a chasm of se 
veral years, we find it possessed by the Iturarana 



SECT. IX. 
ADIABENE, 
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ADIABENE, the principal province of As 
Syria, was bounded by Calachene on tlK 
north ; by Apolloniatis on the east ; by Sitta 
cent on the south ; and by the Tigris on th< 
west It was finely wartoxedb^ th^ttivers Adiabi 
Mfid Diaba, from 'which it *w *uip^Q^^ \»\«s 
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derived its name; and is celebrated by the an- 
cients on account of its luxuriant fertility. 

Of its erection into a kingdom it is only requi- 
site to observe, that it resulted from the intestine 
commotions arising from the quarrels of the Sc* 
leucidae, and was so prudently established as to 
resist the utmost subsequent exertions of the 
kings of Syria.^ 

Tlie first king of Adiabene noticed by histori* 
ansy appears to have reigned in the time of the 
Mithridatic war, and to have joined Tigranes . 
against LucuUus. 

In the reigii of the emperor Claudius, one 
Monobazus possessed the crown, and married 
his own sister Helena, by whom he had two 
sons, named Monobazus and Izates. He had 
several other children by different wives; but 
Izates, being a peculiar favorite was destined 
for his succeseor. ' To appease the contentions, 
which so strong a partiality occasioned in his 
family, the king sent his favorite to be edu* 
cated at the court of a neighbouring prince, 
called Abemerigus, who acted with the most af- 
fectionate kindness to his pupil, and gave him 
his own daughjter, Samacha, in marriage. Here 
also, the young prince contracted a friendship 
with one Ananias, who undertook to convince 
him of the absurdities of idolatry, and to in- 
truct him in the Jewish religion. 

On the demise of Monobazus, Helena assem- 
bled the chief nobles of the realm, and informed 
them that her beloved consort had, by his last 
will, nominated Izates for his successor; but 
that she had not thought it advisable to mention 
this circumstance to her son, till his appoint- 
ment to the Movereignity should be ratified V>^ >l\i^ 

(^2 at^^to- 
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approbation of his subjects. The nobles, pros- 
trating themselves before the queen; according 
to the custom of the country, expressed the 
warmest zeal for the accomplishment of the late 
king's desire ; and Izatcs was, shortly afterward^ 
placed on the throne^ amidst universal acclama- 
tions. 

The extraordinay success which had evi- 
dently attended Izates from the period of his 
Conversion to Judaism, induced Monobazus and 
the other branches of the royal family to follow 
his example. This resolution gave such um- 
brage to the nobility, that a conspiracy was im- 
mediately formed against the sovereign who had 
first introduced a new faith into the country; 
and letters were privately sent to Abias, king of 
Arabia, requesting him to invade Adiabene 
without delay. The Arabian accordingly as- 
sembled a numerous army, and marched into 
the territories of Izates, where, an engagement 
ensuing, the Adiabenians fled to their camp. 
However, Izates, having discovered the cause of 
this extraordinary behaviour, and caused the 
chief conspirators to be put to death, fell unex- 
pectedly upon the enemy, and gained a decisive 
victory. 

Such of the conspirators as escaped punish- 
ment, resolved to make another attempt for de- 
posing the king, and accordingly invited Vol/o* 
gcses to their assistance. The Parthian mcniai'ch 
readily acceded to their request, and advanced 
against Izates with a very formidable army; 
but he was suddenly compelled to return, by an 
invasion of the Dahas and Sacas ; and the pious 
prince of Adiabene passed the remainder of his 
days in undisturbed tranquillity. 

Not^iith- 
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Notwithstanding he had several child ren, 
bates bequeathed the crown to his brother Mo« 
nobazuSy whose indefotigable 'care and unshaken 
fidelity had certainly merited an ample remune* 
ration. ^ 

Monobazus sent the body of Izates, together 
with that of his mother Helena^ to be deposited 
in a magnificent monument, near the city of Je- 
rusalem. But of the afikirs of this kingdom, 
nothing farther is recorded till the reign of Tra- 
jan, when one Mebarsapes governed the Adia* 
benians, and assisted Chosroes, king of the Per- 
sians, agsinst Rome. On the termination of 
thatwar, Mebarsapes was chased from the throne 
and compelled to elude the vengeance of his eue* 
nies by retiring to Arabia. 

In the time of Sapor the Second, the Adia* 
benians were subject to the crown of Persia, and, 
having embraced the Christian religion, were 
treated with extraordinary cruelty. 



SECT. X. 
CHARACNE. 

CHARACNE, the most southern part of 
Susiana, lying on the Persian^ Gulf, be- 
tween the Eulaeus aud the Tigris, was seized by 
Pasines, the son of Sogdonacus, king of the 
neighbouring Arabs, during the troubles of Sy- 
ria, and erected into a kingdom. Lucian dis- 
tinguishes this prince by the name of Ilyspasines, 

C 3 aud 
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and affirms that he reigned over the . Characcnt 
and the neighboupng people. He died in tht 
eighty-fifth year of his age. " 

The other kings of Characne mentioned in 
ancient history ^ a^e, TeracAis, who attained to 
the venerable age of ninety-two years ; and Ar- 
tabazus the Seventh, who, according to Lucian, 
was driven from the throne by his own subjects, 
btit afterward restored by the Parthians. From 
this period the atfairs of the coimtry ari passed 
over in silence* 






SECT. XI. 

ELYMAIS. 

ELYMAIS, a province of Persia, situated be- 
tween the rivers Oroates and Eulsus, was 
anciently divided into three districts, viz. Gabi- 
cne, Mesabatene, and Carbiana, and contained 
several cities; among which the most famous 
were Seleucia, on the banks of the Hedypos; 
Sasviate, in the vicinage of Mount Casyrus; 
Badaca, on the Eulaeus; and Elymais, cele- 
brated for a magni^cent temple of Diana. 

The Elymseans were a powerful and warlike 
people, inured to hardship ; and capable of de- 
fending their liberty against a formidable enemy. 
Hence it appears, that they never were subju- 
gated either by the Syro-MaCedonian or Parthian 
roonarchs. 
The rise of this kingdom, according tcT the 
t authority, may be dated from the downfall 

of 
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of- the iPersiati monarchy. Their kings are fre- 
quently mentioned in ancient hbtory; but iio 
author has acquaintiedius with their names. All, 
therefore, that caii he asserted respecting them 
is, that they assist^ Antiochus the Great in his 
War with Kome, but afterward cut him off, in 
defence of their temple. They are also said 19 
have waged war, under theij own king, with the 
Susians and Babyloiiians. 



SECT. xn. 

COMAGENE. 

THIS little kingdom seems to have been seized 
by some of the princes of the Seleucian fa- 
mily during their intestine divisions ; for it was 
subject to the crown of Syria in the reign of An- 
tiochus the Great, and the names, of those who 
afterward assumed the regal dignity arc purely 
Syrian. 

The first king of Comagene mentioned by 
historians, was Antiochus, who, in concert with 
the kiiig of Media, opposed Pompey's march into 
Syria, after the defeat of Tigranes; but, being 
overthrovm in battle, he made voluntary sub- 
missions, and was confirmed by the conqueror 
in possession of his new kingdom. In the civil 
war between Pompey and Julius Cajsar, he 
wamly espoused the cause of the former; he 
afterward assisted Pacorus, king of Parthia, 
whom Labienus had invited into Syriu, and 
was, on that occasion, compelled to purchase a 

peace 
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peace of Marc Antony by paying him three hun- 
'dred talents. In the reign of Augustus, he 
caused a Roman a:mbassador to be assassinated, 
and was therefore condemned to expiate his crime 
by death. 

Of Mithridates and Antiochus the Second, 
nothing satisfactory can be said, except that the 
£rst received the kingdom from Augustus, as a 
remuiieration for his services against the queefi 
of Egypt ^ and the other, being afteward per* 
nutted to ascend his father's throne, retained the 
government till the reign of Tiberius. 

Upon the demise of Antiochus great distur- 
bances aaose between the nobles and the people, 
the former desiring to be governed by a Roman 
magistrate, and the latter demanding a king. 
Tiberius, in compliance with the request of the 
nobles, sent a prastor to Comagene. But Ca- 
ligula restored the ancient form of government, 
and bestowed the crown upon Antiochus, the 
lawful heir, who gained a signal victory over the 
Cilicians ; and performed some considerable ser- 
vices to Titus during the siege of Jerusalem ; 
but, being afterward accused of holding u secret 
correspondence with the Parthians, he was de- 
posed, by order of Vespasian, and his kingdom 
feduced to a Roman province. 



/ 
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SECT. xin. 
CHALCI£)£NE. 

THIS pleasant and fertile province was seized 
by Ptolemy, the son of Menntsus, during 
the contendbss of the Seleuqids^ and by^hixn 
erected into a separate kingdom. , Upon the 
death of Antiochus Dionvsius, king of Syria, 
Ptolemy attempted to reduce the province of 
Coelo-Syria; but the inhabitants, dreading his 
cruel temper, chose rather to submit to Arctas, 
king of Arabia. He led his forces against Pdm* 
pey, in order to' oppose the progress of that vic^ 
torious Roman in Syria; but be- was totally de- 
feated, taken prisoner, and compelled to pur- 
chase his life, by the payment of a thousand ta- 
Ibnts. After Aristobulus, king of Judea, had 
been poisoned, and the prince Alexander exe- 
cuted at Jerusalem, he sent his son Philippion 
to Ascalon, whither the widow and surviving 
children of Aristobulus had retired, to brjng 
them all to Chalcis, proposing to marry one of 
the daughters, named Alexandria, and to main- 
tain the others in his own kingdom. Philippion 
executed his conMnission ; but, having become 
enamoured of Alexandria in the journey, he 
married her, and was sentenced to death for his 
presumption. Ptolemy then espoused the object 
of his affection, and, on her account; supported 
the pretensions of Antigonus, the youngest son 
of Aristobulus, to the utmost of his power. But, 
outhat prince's entering Judea, he was defeated 

by 
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by Herod ; and this misfortune was impiediately 
followed by Ptplem/s death. 

Lysanias, the son and successor of Ptolemy^ 
zealously espoused the cause of the Asmonean 
family, and promised an ample reward to the 
commander of the Parthian troops in Syria, if 
he would put Antigonus in possession of l^e 
leingdom of Judea. However, his projects were 
eut short by Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who ac- 
cused him of having formed an alliance with tha 
Parthians, and persuaded Marc Antony to de* 
prive him of his kingdom and life. 
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PARTHIA. 

Trwn Arsaces to the Recovery of tke Kingdom if 

the Peniaru* 

THE tract of country anciently called Par* 
thia, but now distinguished by the name of 
Erach, was bounded by Hyrcania on the north; 
by Aria on the east ; by Carmania, the desert^ on 
the south ; and by Media on the west. It has 
been justly celebrated for the clearness and sa- 
lubrity pf its air; but, in consequence of tha 
sterility of its soil, many of its inhabitants have, 
at different times, been compelled to migrate 
into other regions; and, upon the death of Alex* 
ander the Great, it was almost entirely neglect- 
ed, none of that illustrious hero*s commanders 
choosing, for some time, to accept the govern- 

The ancient Partihians were originally a tribe 
of Scythians, who, being expelled from the land 
of their nativity, took up their abode in this part 
of Asia, assuming a name expressive * of their 
condition, and giving the derivative appellation, 
Parthia, to their new settlement. They are uni- 
versally described by historians as a strong and 
warlike people ; accustomed, from their infancy, 
to the exercises xf horsemanship and archery, 
and constantly stimulated, both \ by precept and 
example, to seek reputation in the most perilous 
enterprises. In martial discipline they nvere ex- 
ceedingly strict, and in diet very abstemious : 

* The name Pmrtkiam^ ia the old Scytbiftii language. 
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but totally neglectful of agriculture, trade, and 
navigation ; and their morals were so dreadfully 
depraved, that they were not only polygamists 
in the most extensive sense, but the 4nost shock- 
ing incest was habitually committed without 
punishment or disgrace. 

Their religious principles were nearly the same 
with those of the Persians, which have been al- 
ready noticed in the History of that people. They 
believed that all who died in battle enjoyed th«^ 
most supreme felicity in a future life. And they 
acquired the reputation of unshaken fidelity to- 
ward their friends, by that punctilious regard 
which they always 'paid to the performance of 
any solemn ongagement. 

Their government was an absolute unlimited 
monarchy ;-— the monarch assuming the most 
pompous titles, and putting himself un a levef 
with the gods, whilst his subjects groaned be- 
neath accumulated oppressions, and were eoai 
stantly treated as the meanest of slaves. Nof 
was this unseemly pride of the Parthian kings 
merely exercised on the inhabitants of their own 
dominions, but even foreign potentates were ex- 
pected to address them in the language of adu- 
lation ; and strangers, in order to obtain an au- 
dience, were obliged to kiss the threshold on first 
entering the palace, and to acknowledge their 
majesty with some peculiar oflfering. 
x> n Arsaces*, the founder of th(^ Parthian 
'2 '. * monarchy, having assumed the regal 
dignity in the time of Antiochus Theos, 

* Ancient historians are much divided in th«ir opinionf 
respecting this p(;r5;unage j some imagiuiug huu to hav* 
been a native of Partbia, others affirming that he was a 
nublemau of Bactria, and a third class represen^g him 
JK a priQQe oi the Dahie. 



anr) fixed bis i^sidehce at Hccatompolis, took 
such pru^ont measures for the preservation of 
his new dignity", as proved superior to the force 
of Syria; and laid the foundation of an empire, 
whicn afterward counterbalanced the overgrown 
power of the Ronians. Seleuciis Callinicus made 
a vigorous* effort foir the recovery of Parthia, biit 
his ariny was defeated, kud himself talycn pri- 
soner by Arsa'ces, who also added Hyrcam'a 
and some adjaccbi provinces to his domimons, 
but was, a£ length ^ stain, in an expedition against 
the Cappadocianjs. 

Arsa'ces the Second had no sooQer aiscended 
his father's throne, than he projc<;ted an invasion 
of Media. Accordingly, he made himself mas- - 
t6V of that country^ whilst Antiochus tlie Great 
was c'n^gWq in a war with the Egyptians; but^ 
was soon dispdsisessed of his new acquisition, and 
co'Aipeiled to retire iiito Kyrcania. Herie he as- 
s<^Aibled a formiaable ariny, w;ith a dei^gh to 
chccl^' tlie progress of the Syrian monarch ; but 
an accohiAiodation taking place, hostilities were 
Md aside, and the Parthian consented to assist 
Antiochus in the reduction of some other revolt- 
ed provinces. 

On the demise of Arsaces, the government de- 
volved upon his' son, Priapitius: but nothing is 
rtfjcordcd concerning him, except that he reigned 
fifteen years, and bequeathed the crown to his 
eldest' son, Phraates, who subdued the Mardif 
on6 of the most warlike nations of the East. 

Pkraates appears to have had a numerous pro-* 
geny ; but he left the kingdom to his brothet 
Mithridates, oh abcount of his extraordinary 
merit. This prince, whose intrepid brayery, 
sweetness of disposition, and insatiable thirst of 

Vol. IX. II mUUar^ 
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military .glory, rendered him peculiarly dear 
to his \irarlt1(e subjects, soon augmented his do- 
minions,, by the reduction of Bactria, Persia, 
Media, Elymais,^ and several other countries, 
atid carried his victorious arms into India, even 
beyond the boundaries of Alexander's conquests, 
pemetrius Nicator, king of Syria, endeavonred 
to f fecbver some of the provinces which Mithri- 
dates had subdued; but he was overthrown in 
little, and taken prisoner. 'After this important 
victory, Mithridates made himself master of Ba- 
bylonia and Mesopotamia ; so that all th« coun- 
tries between the Euphrates and Mount Cs^ucasut 
became subject to hfs authority; and inost of th» 
Asiatic princes were made tributary to his em- 
pire, either by conquest or voluntary submission. 
He also carefully examined the respective con- 
stitutions of the Countries he subdued; and, 
from iiis o\>servatiohs, coniposed a code of ex- 
cellent laws for' his own subjects. He Ace the 
rei'gn of Mithridates is regarded, by most authorsi 
as the epoch of the Parthian grandeur ; and his 
name' is transmitted to posterity with all the 
honor that is due t6 a great warrior and an able 
legislator. 

Mithridates, having paid the debt of nature 
in the thirty-seventh year of his reign, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Phraates the Second ; whQ, 
on his accessii)n, was attacked by Antiochus 
Sidetes, king of Syria, and deprived of all the 
provinces which had been recently annexed to 

' his empire. At length, however, he had the 
good fortune to retrieve his affairs, and cutoff 
his formidable enemy ; but his triumph was of 
short duration; for, having excited a mutiny 

antiong some ScyiViian Uoo\>s, by refusing to 
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pay them their arrears, and being deserted by 
the Greek mercenaries, who had been treated 
with unmerited cruelty, his kingdom was thrown 
inte the utmost confusion, and himself slain by 
the rebels. 
On the departure of the Scythians, Artaba- 
I nus, the third son of Priapatius, took possession 
• of the crown ; but he was killed, a few days af- 
terward, in an engagement with the Thogarians, 
Stnd his son Pacorus succeeded to the empire. 
•Nothing,- however, has been recorded concem- 
j - ing l^is reign, except that he formed an alliance 
; with the Romans. 

Phraates the Second next ascended the throne 

of Parthia, and invaded* Armenia, designing to 

expel Tigranes the Great, and confer the sove* 

Feignity on the son of that monarch, who had 

fled to Hecatompolis for shelter. However, on 

the interference of Pompey, he gave up this 

project^ and/enewed the alliance which his father 

, had concluded with the Roman Republic. Having 

j held the government twelve years, he was mur- 

' dered by his own sons, Or«des and Mithridates.' 

Orodes took possession of the kingdom, but 

was soon dethroned by his brother Mithridates^ 

who rendered . himself so detestable to the Par- 

thians by his cruelty, that he was in his turn ex* 

pelled, and soon afterward put to death by th^ 

opposite party. 

On the death of Mithridates, Orodes became 
sole master of the empire ; but he did not long 
enjoy it in peace, being, soon after his restora- 
tion, engaged in a war with M. Licinius Cra^sus, 
which was attended with a vast effusion of b\ood^ 
and proved extremely disastercAis bolVi to x\vQ 
PartbJaas and the Romans. At lenjlVv, \vovi* 

H 2 ^.^ei^ 



ever, after prodigies of valour h&d butt) tfppty- 

eclly performed uii bcith si^cs, and ttic invji^t'ff 
liad resolutely endured die jtitiguL-s att^idant iji 
tbeir motions inatiostile'anfl barrep l)i|i^, ^rS^ 
au$ Wfts defeated With dfeadfnl slaug^lff, ui^ 
tead sent to Drodes, and a ludicrous ^»n^ ex- 
hibited at Sclcucia, in order to sfamg fii^ngmp 
with infamy inbiUl l)is vaiiguislied Irqop^ taip^f 
surrendered iheir liberty to fhe insiilllng |bej of 
were pot to tlie swurd without ipffcy. " ' 
^ r. Flusheij with success, and impatieiit fp 
' ' make some farther conquests, jiigTarttian 
' array crossed the Euphratf5, i|n<!fr Im 
eoramand of an cspericiiced oflicct, named t)pa. 
ces, and HiuVcticJ ugaipit tlic city "i" "^nliocji; ■ 
but, on the approach of Cicero, ihey ivcr(~ poni- 
pelled to raise tlie siege, and take up their w'inLer 
qiiarten in flyrrliesiica, j^'northcrn I'TP'^liiC!: o^ 
Syria, Early in the lullo^vijig spring!" tlicy ugaip 
advaoceclio Antioch, and ci^'iried on ilirir ivpr|i^ 
for sniiie tiine \jirliyut inolfiialton; Lut, bcnij 
suddenly ca'(Ied" li) suppress a rd'ellion ' whicf 
lid 'broken 'oi^Vin their o«n ifnintry, lliey were 
tibligeid 'to abani^oii tlifiy cfesign ; aijd (hu^ fi' 
ria was delivered fro ni tug 3iin';er of siiil^iiig ^je- 

• neath'the Piirtliian j-oke. 

NotLing oT importapc'c occurs, in the history 
ofPaft'hiEi, from fiiis period till the famous par- 
tition of the Roman empire between ^njonj, 
Augustus, an^ Lepidus, w^en the inlta{]i{^^^ of 
Syria, being ■ grifvpu sly litirthened by tai^at^pt^ 
rose up in arms', ' and invited the Partl^iahs \q 
assist ^eiii in txp^elling their opprfssors, UpoQ 
dii« ^nvitaiion tacornj, t)ic son of OrodcSj and 
Labienus, yHoman'^cnerat oi* Pomney's part_y, 

pasBsd tie 'Kiiphrat^ at the ^ca^ Ma rium?- 
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rous army ; and dividing their forces, gained 
some important advantages in Syria, Phcenice, 
and Asia, Minor. They did not, however, long 
enjoy the fruits of this success, for Ventidius, 
Marc Antony's lieutenant, arriving unexpectedly 
in Asia, overthrew the troops of Labienus, and. 
compelled him to retire into Cilicia, where he, 
was put to death. He also vanquished a Par-, 
thian general, wjho' had seized the passes leading, 
into Syria; and, at length, came to a decisive^ 
battle, in which the gallant Pacorus was slain, 
and the greatest part of his army put to tqe. 
:. sword. 

When Orodes was acquainted with this signal 
f misfortune, he was so overwhelmed with grief, • 
that for some days he abstained from food, and 
spoke in such a manner, as strongly indicated a 
disordered understanding ; for nothing was to be 
heard from him but the name of his beloved Pa- 
corus, whose loss was indeed pf the utmost pre- 
judice to the Interests of Parthia. 
I As soon as the first emotions of pater- j^ p 
. nal sorrow had subsided, Orodes appoint- ',^ 
' ed his eldest son, Phraates, to succeed 

him on the throne, admitting hip, at the same 
time, to a participation of the supreme authority. . 
' Phraates, whose vicious disposition formed a. . 
striking contrast to that of his deceased brother, 
had no sooner attained to this height of power, , 
than he caused all his brothers by the daughter of 
Antiochus Eusebes to be put to death, because . 
they were of a more illustrious descent than himself. 
As this nefarious action was warmly resented 
by Orodes, he attempted to dispatch him also, 
by giving him a potion of hemloqk ; b\;t that 
proving ineffectual, lie caused him to be stifled 

H3 \tv 
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in his bed^ an4» shortly afterward, exercised the 
6Rm6 dreadful cruelty ujipn the ^rime nobility^ 
and the other branches of the royiil {a.mily, x^Qt 
sparing his eldest son, lest t&e Parthians shou}df 
place him on the throne. 

To elude tte vcng;^tince of this barbarian, in^ny 
of the Partliian nobles emigrated i^itp Syria^ 
^here tHey placed themselves under the protect 
iion of Marc Antony, and earnestly entreated 
that iljustrieus general to inyade their unhappy 
country, '^jhtony readily listened to thiJs wVo* 
posjil, and actually led his troops into' Mellja, 
with a design to reduce that kingdom, and thenco 
advance into the diminions of Phraates ; but hit 
army' were so extremely fatiged by wearisome 
marches, and so frequently' harassecf by thecnr-» 
my, that tHey were reduced to the most pitiable 
extremities, and narrowly' escaped dcstriictioni 
Some tirpe after this expedition^ Artavasdes, king 
of Media, offered to assist the triumyir in reveng-' 
irig his late losses i but this e'nfefprizc was set 
aside by the arts of the queen of Egj-pt; and 
Plfriatcs, having defeated his enemy, Artavasdes, 
restored the crown of Media to Artaxjas, who 
had been dethroned by Antony, 

The Parthian monarch, being elated with his 
recent successes, began to exercise the most wan- 
ton pruelty upon his own subjects; in conse- 
quence of which the nobles entered into a cop- 
spiracy, end chased him from the country, con« 
fcrring the sovereignty upon Tifidates, one of their 
own body. Early in ihe'ensiijng year, however, 
Phraates re^uirniedy at the head of a formidable 
army; and having defeated his rival in a pitclicd 
battle, recbvered his patefual inheritance. Tirir 
daifes inade appUx^v s^W^^^ ^^ ^^"^ tw^x^^ . 
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and ijpnipflled the tyrant afljain to withdraw; 
bot, ph the arrival of a powerful body of Scy- 
thiajjs, " whom his comp.ctifor had engaged to de- 
fend his teritories, he fled to Rome, in order 
to crave the assistance of Auigustjus. Phraates v^'s 
no soonejj apprised of tniis journey, th:in he alsp 
sent fljnbs^ssadors' to Rome, to dein,and the un- 
fort^nati^ riotle; and to sue tor the release of 
his own'soiii who had been p.ut into Augustus's 
hands by the reb^lj?, Augu;stus. received- both, 
parties with equal politeness; but instesy] of dp- 
liyering up TiHdatcs, he ordered, hi ra a suitable 
maintcfiaiice out di the royal treasury. Hqw- 
ever, be sent k?-^^ to Phr^^tcs his^ son, on his 
promising to restore the Roman captives ap4. 
standards* which^ haU beci) taken fyoiii Crassus^ 
and ^Dtbny.' ' ' 

"fhree years having elapsed since this transa/c- 
tiori, and* Phi*aa^tes JtiH 'deljaying the perform'- 
ance onijs proinlse, i^ugustus marched in person 
to Syria, ' arid struck sijc^ terror by his near ap- 
proach, ii|tp the tyranlcal Parthian, that he im- 
mediately agreed to such terhis as the emperor 
thought proper tp prescribe ; and gave ipur of 
his sbri?, with tlieir wives anil qhildr'en, as Kos- 
tageai for the 'jjerf9nnance of the articles. These 
were alj caifiricd to Rome,, where, they resided 
many years; but a fifth spn, nampd Phraatices, 
was educated at liomc, and appointed to succeed 
his, father- 

Some writers are inclined to suppoisc that, jp 
this aSair« Phj-aates acted rather frotn motives of 
policy .ths^n fear* and that he willingly yielded up 
hii /our sons to Augustus, because they, being 
an of an age to assume the government, eiR.c\\.i^ 
hjij^aloiu^. But, if this were the case, Yie^^ 
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sadly disappointed in his expectations^ for Pbraa- 
tices was no sooner of age, than his mother Ther- 
nittsa hastened his accession by the death of her 
hateful consort, 

Phraatices had scarcely assumed the diadem, 
when his subjects resolved to avenge the crinie 
to which he had been accessary. Accordingly, 
they rose in ariQS, and, having chased him into 
exile, placed one Orodes, who was of the Arsaci- 
dan family, on the throne. This prince, however, - 
exhibited so savage a disposition, and acted with 
such unbounded tyranny, that his re^gn was sud- 
denly terminated by assasination. . , 
Upon the death of Orodes the Second, ambas- 
sadors were dispatched to Rome, requesting Au- . 
gustus to s«nd one of the sons of Phraates to as- 
sume the Parthian government* Augustus cheer- 
fully acceded to their request, ?ind sent them Vo- 
nones, who was received with universal acclama- . 
tions ; but, on his discovering a great friendship 
toward the Romans^ and affecting their dress and 
manners, tlie Parthians grew weary of him, and . 
finally persuaded Arjtabanus, king of Media, to 
chase him from the throne. The unfortunate . 
Vo nones, being thus stripped, of his dominions, 
retired first into ArJncnia, and afterward into 
Syria ; where he lived' for some time, under the 
protection of Creticus Silanus, governor of that 
province. Being afterward removed, by order 
of Germ aniens, from Syria to Ponipeiopolis, in 
Cilicia, he effected his escape ; but was soon re- • 
taken, and put to death. 

Meanwhile, Artabanus having exercised the 
most cruel tyranny in liis new dominions, the 
Pdrthian nobles sent .ptwaXeV^ Vo l^fttcvft for 
Phraates, who had beeu*d«!V\Neit^^\i^V\^l^'^^'t, 



f.^ ^^rf of ^p fj^yc^^bl^ ai} 0j4ppnmiity i4* 
few^'Sg 4l^te^RW> »nd ?ccMj-dij)gJy dispalcU- 
i?d rjif^tsg ;p mg^ViV hip Pftfejai^J >J»g(lwa ; 
itt' .^^ prJB?^ W Pfftf^^i^^ no fctf-tjier th»u 
S>T* »fPi?R ^ YP^Sfit 4i|tf mj?ef puf » perjo^ to 
]i]iS ift.9Et^j ejisitepcp. At ifep ^ipe ti.ttJP, ihp 

ttost Zj(^k))i^ fpf a rpvplutjo^ ^ofe pit)iec privut^r 

j^ iJRHrif JPri> of'$9 pipftely w^U:hW» ^tftt tb(^ 
could not take proper inoi^urpj^ for tbe prpis^r 
i^Hfie^ 9^ ^fe^if J^^M^P? TiberW hp>f eVer^ <^d 
i}9t§bftP^W t}l« eflffifpri.??; bMt, bfivipg sub* 
{|^iute4 Tifi^l^^^t another prinpe pf the liaroily 
Pf AT»cSf» iP tbQ FQftm of Plir^fes, $iui pre? 
>ai|e4 Qfi ]V(it)i|:i4^tes Ibpni3, apd. Fbaii}«ni£aiQS, 
|q ^fftvif th^ f jirjlii^n put pi ^i^ ftwn kingdom 
i^y §i) iOM^io^ Qi AriQ^nia, h? b9d 9&QP the ^At 
tisfactipn ql" hearing i\m,\ Arub^pu? was drivwi 

Tte ^ra.e Jfi^lQUsy of Romp which bad enftam- 
f4. the inini§ of jh^f4rtbmfts^gaiR5> ifewlft^vful 
pnpcf Ypnonp^ Pp9r^|fi4 PPjv. \q ihe di^^dvantagt 
pf^ificfet^; for l-iipus Yiieljips, gttverJ^or pf 
,?yri%» l^ad pQ^_ftpey recrofiSfiU the UP4)hrate»> 
X^^\i ^ spj(i( pf ^i^antcnt h^g^n tQ appear among 
the pphyjty, wd, ftfte.r sifti^§ i\TOCi the luajojitjr 
of then) reeved t9 vecgil the. 9hieet ftf their hto 
det^ta^on. 4c^^biM\U9 was afgordwglv supplied 
\\l\h ^ (ourmidqhJie army-frPin yaripua part^; ^nd 
TirA4&^, dcemipg it imp.rudciu tp ha^rd an eur 
gagement, retired into Syria, leaving hi^ rival to 
mke pp§Hissipn of the. erw n. 
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tions were excited by the cruel and haughty be- 
haviour of-Artabanus ; so that^ fresh conspii^cy 
mras formed among the nobility, and the tyran- 
nical king was again compelled to quit his do*' 
•minions : but by the kind interference of Izates, 
king of Adiabene, he was restored, after Isolemn- 
ly swearing to pardon all those who had taken up 
arms against him. From this time Artabani^ 
governed with great moderation ; and died, in 
the thirty first year of his reign, universally be* 
loved by his subjects. - * 

A jv He was succeeded, according to ' Jose^ 

'j ' phus, by hii son Bardanes, who unmind- 
' * ful of recent obligations, made upon 
Izates, because that prince refused to take up 
arms agiiinst the Romans. However this ingra- 
titude was so warmly resented by the- Parthian 
nobles, that they caused the aggressor to be assas- 
sinated, and bestowed the diadem on his brother. '■ 
A j^ Gotarzes bad no sooner obtained the so- 

* * vereigniy, than he began to exercise every 
species of cruelty upon his subjects ; in 
consequence of which a private embassy was sent 
to Rome, entreating the emperor Claudius to send 
Meherdates, the grandson of Phraates, into Par- 
thia. Claudius readily assented to this proposal^ 
and an army was commissioned to place Meher- 
dates on the throne of his ancestors ; but this de*^ 
sign W9S frustrated by the treachery of Abgarus, 
king of Edessa ; , and the unfortunate prince^ be- 
ing overthrown in battle, was taken prisoner, and 
treated in the most ignominious manner, by order 
of the brutal Gotarzes. 

Shortly after this event Gotarzes died, and 
was succeeded by Vononcs ^oN^ittfK of Media ; 
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bnt his mgn seems to have been too short and in-- 
glorious for the notice of historians. 

. Upon the demise of Vonones, the government 
devolved oa Vologeses, the son of Gotarzes. 
This prince invaded Armenia, in the beginning 
of his reign, with a powerful army> and bestow- 
ed th^ crown of that country upon kis brother 
Tiridates. However, a distemper .breaking out 
among his troops, he was soon compelled^ to re- 
linquish his conquests, and Tiridates was driven 
from the Armenian throne by Domitius Corbulo. • 
This induced Vologeses to turn his arms a- 
gainst the Romans ; and he actually returned, 
with a numerous army, against Armenia, design- 
ing to expel the new king, and at the same tiine, 
attempt the reduction of Syria. However, as 
Corbulo had taken every precaution against the 
execution oif these plans, and as Vologeses was 
well aware ot the inconveniencies that might re- 
sult from such a war, it was at length concluded 
that Tiridates should receive the crown of Ar- 
menia as a gift frqm the Emperor, and that the 
ancient alliance should be renewed between Romo 
and Parthia. , 

Artabanus the Third next ascended the Par- 
thian throne, and projected an invasion of Ar- 
menia ; but he died before it could be put in ex- 
ecution. He was succeeded by his son Pacorus, 
who entered into alliance with Decebalus, king 
of the Daci, and maintained an amicable cor-, 
r^pondence with the Romans. His reign is said 
to have been very long, but no other of nis trans^ 
actions are recorded in history. 

[ Cosdroes, the s6n of Pacorus, invaded Arme- - 
nia, in the beginning of his reign, and ex^elUd. 



Eka^feft**; #li6 hii teen ^IkcSi ori tBc (Hfcmi 
of that countrjr In^ tlie tmptrdr i*riijdif. ja 
rtt'dngi? nr?i Jhiun, THj^tr marclicdf iito the 
Easf, ancFapFlerfrcds6fiine:ftpcctedly hYArriifdhfai 
that hni r(?cdvet*d tftart KWeclcin afmdiJt Wrthotft 
o]7poSfifi<)ir;' m^tde Kims^f inisfcf 6f tfie opnlent' 
codittry of McsojiofaiilW ; aiid to&k iiy hti tftfai*- 
tcrfs in Syria-: whilst the S^nslft* bestowed Ac" 
li1^hc%t cAcdlStums vtfnhi his vdlotir, aild Iiohoiiii- 
ccl hiih w?tlr tht^ stjrfiMe!f of Aifxhcnicu!! lOifd^ 
PaftMdiri. 

Eiftly iif tlie chsuilig ^M«g Tfajatn took the' 
frelict, afttf, after a most olistihntc conflict with 
the enefny, passted tfe EutHirsites on a hndgt ot 
bodts, anrf entered Assyrhr. Frotii Wnte he' 
pursued his route to Biibylon arid Cte^pliroA; 
reddciug, with incredible tapiAiy, (^oohtriear that 
h"atr never borhc? tht; Romah Vofe', atrd plaM^ng^ . 
his bumidrs oh th^ wails of the most cOnaiiTB.ba 
fortresses; 

Whthtf tlie emperor was thus gath'mijg hhinils 
in the heart of the cnem/s- country, Cosdiroeg' 
matched into Mesopotarmiav ettid gafined some im- 
portant advantages ; but he was eventdafiy over- 
poweVed, and compelfcJ to; retire into Hyrciihla; 
wTiilst the concjueror aSserablied'thfS priiiciplEil laidi 
of P'afthia at CtesiphnA, and bestowed their cfowil' 
on Parthanaspates, a prince of the Arsacidan fa- 
mily, who hard' evinced ah extrabrdiAaVy a^ttach- 
ihent to' thd Romans. 

The Partbians, however, diJ ndt long cotiliniil^' 
tfibut^iy to Rome ; foi*, oir thc'dbhtfi of Trajat), * 
which happened shortl]^ aftc^, they rfecalled^ 
Cosdr6cs, and chased Parthanaspates from the 
tSrone^ Axhian, who was then comiDBDder in 

- ohicf 



' USA (lid forces \tt the Eftst', l^t€twiiL M im« 
: to crrgaj5c in a ftefw vrar with so brdVe d! 
and contented himself with presc^rving thcJ 
1imitii» of the empire^ tritbocft ahy pN>s« 
fartlier coii((uedt. 

rocs wa9 succ^erfed, aflcr a tcfty long 
jy his eldest son, Vofogcsea. Tkiy prince 
rmed, on his first acee^io^, by an imifr- 
Che Aladi inf 6 M^ia> b*Jt hcprtvftilerf 
(*> aflef sewne thrre, * t(V withdraw fheit' 
Bthd /ettirft home. Immediately afief thefit' 

Vologeses invaded Arrtiema ; awd havinj^ 
tlid Ronian garrisons to the s^ord* march- 
\k little opposition, info* Syrfnt; eteh to the 
5 of Anfioch. The news of these prowcrf- 
»h reached Rome^ and a fofihidabf^ arAiy* 
aMtiately dra^nt ottt to- chctk the ihVad- 
t, after hostilities had been carried on for 
diH' years, with vaf io\i» sirc<?«5tf, Volbgi^esr 
ed teacknowled^ the soverignty of Homd^ 
p^ace was soon aftc^rward' concluded be«i 
lie two- empires, 

I the demise of the Parthian king, Ms 
V Vologeses th« Thard, was raised to thC 
thretMF. Having in^eiisted th^ eihperb^ 
I, by siding with Nigar, he ^vtts invaded 
fbrttter, and close?ly besieged in th^ city 
pKon ; which after a m«h&t gallant defetfce, 
;i^t effusion of blood on both ^ides,'was 
y assault. All the khig^s treasures, toge- 
itk his wives and children, fell into tfaa 
ror's hands; but Vologeses ctfetted his 

attd raised a body of forces, which, 
fter Severus's retredt, recovered all lii& 
rtts, except Mf!$dpt>tami)a. Hbwevet, ftvt 
\erofhamgn yftts distufrbctf by \Tvtte^\.\Xi€ 
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. commotions^ nor could his most strenuous exer- 
tions restore the Parthian empire to its former 
tranquillity. 

Artabanus, the son and successor of Vologeses, 
had scarcely established himself in the king4oBif 
when the emperor Caracalla^ desirous of ^igaal* 
ti^ng himself against the Parthlans, sent an en*, 
bassy, desiring; his daughter in marriage. . Arta- 
banus received this proposal with the most livel/ 
joyy and treated the ambassadors with every pos- 
sible mark of respect, supposing the projected 
union might be attended with a lasting peace 
between the empires. Some time after, Cars^ 
c^Ila having sent a second embassy to aquaint the 
king that he was coming to solemnize the nup- 
tials, Vologeses went out to meet him, with the 
c^ief of the, Parthian nobility, all unarmed^ and 
habited in splendid dresses: but this peaceable 
train no sooner approached the Ron^an troops, * 
than they were attacked with the utmost fury» 
find Artabanus himself was compelled to eluo^ 
destruction by a precipitate retreat. The hpM 
Caracalla, having, by this perficlious action, gain- 
e4 a considerable booty, transmitted an account 
of his exploit to the Senate, and assumed the sur- 
name of Parthicus. •; 
Artabanus, resolving to take vengeance on the J 
Romans for this cruel outrage, crossed the £«h 
phrate, at the head of a very formidable army*, 
and entered Syria, marking his progress with 
slaughter and desolation : but Macrinus, having 
succeeded Caracalla in the empire, hastened ta. 
oppose the invaders with an army composed of • 
many legions, and all the auxiliaries of ^e Asiar ; 
tip states. .When the adverse generals came with* 

iJi sJ^bt of etich. other , tVie^ iu'&\vft4 VwVk. xnutuii.' 
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fanpetaosity to battle, and fought with such ex- 
traordinary fury, that night only parted them 
iridiout any apparent advantage, though both 
retired, when darkneis ended the conflict, crying 
Victory Victory ! However, on Macrinus*s send- 
ing a herald to aquaint the incensed Parthian with 
the death of Caracalla, and to propose an aliance 
between the two empires, a peace was concluded, 
mtd the heroic combatants retired to their re- - 
q>ective countries. 

At this juncture, an ignoble, but courageou3 
and ^iterprising Persian, named Artaxares, re- , 

.' /Sohed to attempt the recovery of the sovereign 
power, which hfs countrymen had been deprived 
of, first by the Macedonians, apd afterward by 
tiie Parthians. Accordingly, having raised a 
numerous body of adherents, he excited a revolt, 
and ventured an engagement with Artabanus at 
the head of all the Parthian forces. The battle 
finight on this occasion is said to have lasted 
three days, during which time both partiies ex- 
Iiibited the Aiost astonishing proofs of valour and 
intrepidity; but at length, the Parthfans being 
completely routed, and their unfortunate king 
taken prisoner, Artaxares accomplished his great 
design of restoring the empire to the Pereians, 
•fter they had been subject to the princes of Par- 
thia four hundred and seventy-five years. 

Artabanus was put to death by order of the 
conquerori shortly after his defeat. Howeve^ 
the royal family 6( Arsaces was not extinct, but 

' continued to reign in Armenia till the time of the 
emperor Justinian. 

• 12 NUM1D\K\«V?» . 
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JW UMIpf 4, compr^hejiding Numidift Propruiy 
or. the country of the Massy ii, j^id I!iIa\inta)U4t 
Cssariensis, or chat of the ^fas^yli, extend* 
ed from thir(y-:four degrees five ipinutes, to thir- 
^y-rseven degrees north latit^idf?, and from on^ 
^esrec fiftecQ fninute^ west tg nine degrees sixr 
teen miniates east of London; |>eing bounde4 
fey the Mediterr^neaii of> the r^orth ; by the riyer 
^usca ofi {he east; by Qastuli^ on the south; 
and by t^e Muluc^a 'which separated it froixi 
lU(aufitaxua, on the we&t^ 

Tt\e first iiil^abitants of Nuipjdia are 3Upposed| 
by most autl^pr^, to havef despesd^ from Pht|t, 
|ue bpther of Mi^raiin^ byt ssjoine colpnie^ of 
rh^picians were planted. (ID^opg thein^cvpnin the 
earliest ages ; and (tifa uiaritime parts of thei^ 
country wcvc po^sc^bed, for a comidcrable spacf 
of timei by th? Cttrth?Lgjaiai\s, 
' With resipect to their religion^ it appears, from 
the best authorities, that the principal oh^ects of 
tl^eir a^doration wcv^ th? t^un and moun; and 
that divine honours wore occasioQaily p^id to tbQ 
deities of Greece and ]|^ha;nice. 

Their form of Government has not b^ft satU^ 
factorily described by historian^ ; but it 19 prcH 
bable that the inhabitants of the coast adopted 
^^%l oi Carth w, while th^se of the interior lived 
undar ao absolHt& monarchy. 

Their 
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Their language, though now totally lost, was 
certainly distinct from the Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian ; and their characters were not very 
unlike those that constituted the Punic alpha-, 
bety as appears from the legends of several old 
Kuroidian coins. 

The ancient Numidians were divided into 
tiibeSy cantons, or hordes, in the same manner 
is. the Arabes, Scehitae. Their mapalia, ortents, 
were all of a|i|tol)long form, resembling the in- 
Tfrted botton^of a ship, and secured from the 
inclemency of the weather by a covering of hair* 
cloth. A number of these formed a Numidian 
encampment ; and each horde, having consum- 
ed the produce ofone fertile spot, removed, from 
lime to time, in que^t of sustenance fpr them- 
selves and pasturage for their cattle, as is still 
practiced by their descendants,- the Bedouins. 
Somcy however, resided in fixed habitations^ 
liade of hurdh^, and straw, and other light 
matcriats, which were distinguished by the name 
of M^aria. 

In their diet they were remarkably abstemious, 
Kving chiefly upon herbs, grain, pulse, and water. 
Their garmeAts, like tPiose of the Carthaginians, 
were loose, without sash or girdle. Their con- * 
stitutions were rarely impaired by disease, and . 
many of thiem attained to longevity. 

As the l^umidians, in general, were a rude and . 
barbarous people, we cannot expect any traces 
of arts or sciences among ihpm. They were, how- 
ever, eminent for their skill in horsemanship, 
hurling thejavelin, and throwing darts, and seem 
to have possessed a coin petent share of knowledge 
in some branches of the military art. 

13 Tlie 



The^wf- H^tpry. of Numidia,^ h^s,^ fot TO^y 
ages, been buried in oblivion,. It is probable, 
however, that larb.us reig^ned here, a^ well ^ in. 
Africa Propi;i^,^ vhen. Dido l^id the foundation. 
o^ Byrsa. ;^ and it appears from good authority, 
that in the time of Herodotus, the inhabitants* 
of this country were called both Liby.ans, ajid 
Numidians, Justin also intimates that, about. 
this time, the Carthaginians obtained a victory 
over the Numidiat), and shook ^£ff a tribute 
whjch had been exacted ever sincfll|)ido's.ai;nvAl 
in Africa, 

After the termination of the first Punic war, 
the Mieatai^ian Numidians,, with other African 
tribes, carried oi) a sanguinary coMflict with thi; 
Carthaginians, till HamUear sent a. strong detaphr 
n^ent to'^ punish the aggressor. The commaj^dfii: 
of that detachment executed his orders with thi? 
most cruql sev/erity ; for he not only plundered*, 
the country without mercy, but sentenced all tbq. 
inhabitants, whom he made prisoners, to tbfi ig** 
nbminious death of the cro8S-<-A circum|ta)C« 
which filled the survivors with su<;b indigralbont 
that both they snd their descendants, ever after^ ^ 
w^rd, borq an invqtcrate hatred to the Carthft* 
ginians. 

In the consulate of Sempronius Graccbot 
and the younger Fabius, Syphax, king of. the 
]V.(assaesyli, formed an alliance with Rome^ and 
obtained a signal vic.tory over the Carthaginians;, 
but, on the approach of Masinissa, prince of the 
Massy li,' his «rmy was defeated with great 
slaughter, and himself compelled to retire into 
Mauritania. 

Whilst Masinisa was assisting the Carthagi- 
iuaiis» at the bead- of a Numidiau army, in Spain, 

his 



i|j3 &tbi69> GaiU» I^ai4 the debt of mrtufe; luid 
Ujs hrotj^A Dci^flUces^ took possesnion of tbe IVlar- 
syli^ii, th^Heu Tha4 j^rinee dying also soon after 
}|i& accqsiijipQ,, th« spv^evaigiij^ dtiroKod oaCRfMsa,. 
l|is,eld^sjL9Qn^ >«hosfi rqig^ waa speedily tcrmiuatcd 
bjithc; S)BV-c,e»f»ful r«vGihi ofi NlfMietmltts^ sipevscin. 
of tbe r^al. blpod^. butt »ik ii0|)lacablc emnny to. 
tjl^ IwnU^/ qf: Gala.. ^ 

To Srup|v9B.t^ bJiii^ell: in ^i». uaurpatioo» AXeste- 
t]|]ua t ^goyy ^ H.awfaal'a niecc^ then, dow^or 
cf P«»aIoev atod sont af«j>e^»9&dQrs tocondudo 
%Ueat}^ of a^iamcdiwitbi S^hax; Ho did-, hoAv*' 
<tfi;iU',^ W a^wf»(et th^ regal title>. but contented. 
iMnw^f with pofiseseiing the supiNemc authority ;: 
^bji^tf. Uickpfilioe LaomnafCoti: enjoyed the inagnia- 

Mdanivhilai tbe wai;li4«e, IVtaainisisa^ receiving* iiii- 
t|^l]jgfinpe»Q£ bi^i fatiier's- death* hisiCousinV un^ 
haj^py, fia^i, and Mezetnjust's . usurpation, hastened^ 
tp.tfaa c;a^fit. of Bocchari king of Mauritania, 
and obtain^d^abody of four thousand* Moore to 
€]^OQ|^hiin' to tbei oonfineSf of; his patei-nai. kin^ 
4prir^ Thd ne^va^ of his* approach spread< withf 
a^toalshin^ rapidity through tho country, and^tho 
Ijfmnidians fluckied.fiH^i'ni alli parts 'to, enlist under 
hia standard*, till f ha iiias soon in: condition of giv«* 
iag bratlle tp the^usurperr; and. an, engagement 
euNSHfid^^ whipb-tenni^tedi in the total defoatio^ 
l4Ummfi(3Qtif, and the recovery, of the crown byrthe • 
layifulibeir*. Th^iCpixquef ert used hisjsuccess witht 
b^cxMoingiiincvioration j Lacumaces and Mozetu** 
Imi.wer^ iodjolgediwith airee pardon^and the TtB* 
tituti^P of^ a}h their estates; . and tbe government 
ti^nifn3i,tQ.hg f)iUy<e6tablisb^d., in safety andtranff 

But 
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But Numiclia was soon disturbed by neW com- 
motions. Syphax, alarmed by some private «ug* 
gestions of Asdrubal, marched, at the head of a 
numerous army, to recover a district which had 
long been disputed between him and Gala;^ and 
fell upon the Massyliaiis with such resistless iuiy» 
that their forces were soon dispersed, and their 
king drieven from the throne. In this exigence* 
Massinissa retired, with a small party of cavaliy, 
to the summit of mount Balbus, and from thence 
made nocturnal incu»ions into the Carthaginian 
territory, which lay contiguous to Numidia; ra-' 
vaging the district with fire and sword, and en- 
riching his companions with the spoil. To put a 
final stop to these depredations, Syphax offered 
an ample reward to any one who should take Ma- 
sinissa, either dead or alive ; and, after sometime, 
sent out one of his most active commanders, nam- 
ed- Bocchar, to reduce the daring marauders, 
who had occasioned the utmost consternation 
among the Carthaginians. Bocchar, haying 
watched' a favourable opportunity, surprisejj^e 
Massylians as they were straggling about the conn^ 
try, and attacked them with such success, that ma- 
ny were taken prisoners, and all the rest, >except 
four, and Masinissahimslef, were put to the sword. 

Thus stripped of his inheritance, and deprive^ 
of his faithful companions, Masinissa eluded'* 
the vengeance of his enemies by swinmiing over 
a river, and retired, with his surviving comrades, 
to a cave; whilst Syphax and the Carthi^i* 
nians triumphed in his supposed death. In this 
place he remained undiscovered for some -time ; 
but having ^ured his wounds by .the application 
of certain medicinal herbs, he boldlyadvanced 
to his own frontiers, and raised an army, with 

which 
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ivjb0cb he fiooa reinstated himself in biskingdoTtt, 
4uuil ^v^n mf^ an iucursion into that 41' tiic 

Syphaxt i^rovokod at this daring enterprisf, 
imm^diatf4y AS^embied' u hody of troojni, and 
iippmwd » commodious encarapfnont upon a rid^ 
;0f hilk li^tw^n Hippo and Cirta; whilst his 
•9A, y^ffmjM^ wai dispatched^ with a consider- 
able forc^ to %tiack the onemy in the rear. 
Jdaniaififft, upon the first intimation of this de- 
figOt prepiur^ for his own defence, and inspired 
)li$ soidi^r^ with auch resolution^ tliat they pcr- 
S^rrn^ prodigies of valour; but, being unexpect- 
edly ft^t^ck^d in tht rear, and overpowered with 
PDipl>&r9» they were routed, after a most obsti- 
mt resifrtano^t and pursued with ao dreadful a 
riaMghter, that only Masinissa himself, witii sixt)* 
imr^, ^scaped to the Leaser Syrtis, . where he re^ 
mained till the arrival of Lclius and the Romafi 
4aai oil th« coa3t of Africa, which was soon fol- 
]owH|d by the reduction of the Massssylian king- 
4em.9 aad tb^ death of Syphax. 

As an account of the principal transactions, 
in which Masinissa was concerned, between' tUe 
mcGpi a^ third Punic wars, has ahtiady been 
fiven i|k the history of Home^, nothing further 
is rfiquifiit^ tP cooaplete the portrait of this hens 
than to exhibit some points of his conduct to- 
iKard the close of life, and so«ne sketclics of his 
chs^rsuQter, as^ given by the most celebrated Greek 
and Roman authors. 

\y^n he was upwards of eighty years eld, he 
ir^m a lin? of circuiQipaUatLon round the Cartha- 
|i^^n ar9sy> under Asdrubal ; a work which in* 

, • Vide vol. V. paje ^60. 

troduced 
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troduced both tbe plague and famine into Iheir 
camp, and reduced them to the necessity of con- 
cluding a peace, upon such terms as their enency 
chose to prescribe. This transaction, which hap- 
pened a ,short time before the commencement of 
the third Punic war, tends to demonstrate the 
royal Numidian's knowledge of fortification, and 
the extraordinary strength of his understandini^ 
which even old age. could not debilitate. 

Perceiving that his dissolution was, approach* 
ingf he sent for ^milianus, intending to invest 
him with full power to dispose of his kingdom 
and estate, for the benefit of his children ; but, 
finding that death would not permit him to have 
a personal conference with that young hero, he 
made known his desires to his family ; and, after . 
solemnly enjoining them to execute whatever ■ 
^milianus should decree, he expired in the mne* - ;, 
ty-fi rst year of his age. 

This prince, in the early part of his life, expe- 
rienced many trying vicissitudes; but he after- 
ward enjoyed an uninterrupted course of prospe- 
rity for a long series of years. His dominions ex- 
tended from Mauritania to the western borders 
of Cyrenaica ; and his friendly exertions diffused 
the blessings of. civilization among many of the 
inhabitants of that extensive tract. He was bless- 
ed with extraordinary strength and vigour, as 
the result of his extreme temperance; and, at 
the advanced age of ninety years performed all 
the equestrian and other exercises commonly used 
by the youth of his country. His prudence, 
courage, and resolution, were equally worthy of 
applause ; and after an equitable reign of sixty 
years, he left his kingdom in a m^st floorishing 
condition* 

iEmilianus^ 
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^miHaniis, arriving at Cirta shortly after the 
king had expired, pi*epared to fulfil his friends 
request, and accordingly divided the govomment 
among the three legitimate princes, Micipsa, Gu* 
lossa, and Mastanabal, and enriched the otheir 
sons with considerable possessions. In this divi- 
sion the dispositions of the royal brothers was 
prudently considered. Micipsa, whose pacific 
nund seemed to promise the most substantial 
blessings to his people, received the care of tho 
metropolis. Gulussa, being possessed of a mili- 
tary genius, was appointed to command the army, 
and transact all business relative to peace or 
war : and Mastanabal was entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of justice, as an employment the most 
congenial to his education. They were all, how- 
erer^ dignified with the regal title, and possessed 
in common the immense treasures of their illus- 
tnous father. 

Of the affairs of Gulussa and Mastanabal sub- 
sequent to this period, nothing is recorded wor- 
thy of notice. - They both died soon after the de- 
parture of ^mili anus, and left their brother Mi- 
cipsa in sole possession of the kingdom , 

In the reign of Micipsa, a considerable part of 
Asia was infested with locusts, which destroyed 
every vegetable production, and even devoured 
dry timber. At length they were all carried by 
the wind into the African sea; but, being thrown 
up in vast heaps on the shore, they contaminated 
the air, and a pestilence ensued, which swept 
away an infinite number of men and animals, 
both in Numidiaand Africa propria. ^ 

Miscipsa appears to have swayed the Numi- 
dian sceptre in. profound tranquillity; but his do- • 
mestic happiness suffered a considerable diminu- 



tvoft from^ a jealousy a? hich he doficeiveJ of fiis 
neph«w Jttgurtha, whom h« brought opt iw flfd 
roy^ palace, u-dth hts^ own sons Adlisrbal^ and 
lUetnpsal. JUgurtha was a vemavkabiiy haticiteOfiM 
ye^ilby endued with gteaJ: bodily stren^fSiv^ 
anii the iiiiest mto/taX abilities-: he used' to extf-* 
cise hunseil, with^ persons of his own age^ in 
.running, riding, hunting, huiihig the juveIi;tf,M4 . 
other imanly e!xercises;> he possessed an' nndiiiTnt^ 
ed eoutags^ joined to- the. utmost calmness o( 
mind ; and to use the words of SallusI, exdeUediK 
all thiiUgB, but spoke very little of himsel^^ 

Tlie king vrasyat first delighted with so fine aif^ 
assemblage, of. talents, and perfections' ev shoin^ 
forth, in the person o£ Jugurtha; but,, when ha- 
cauMS.tQieilect.on hds own adTanced age, the ten- 
der years, of his children, amiil' the enteFprismfr 
spirit: of his nepke>v^, he trembled at theidexol 
the troubles which might ensue after his deeeasr,. 
and: resolved, to reniovve thcr object of his aiuciaus 
fear. 

To' aceoRkplidi this desigtr, be coiimrisfti<Nied 
Jugjurtha ta assist the .Romans at the. siege of Nti* 
mantia; but the- young prince, having escapedb 
enery danger by his- admirable conduct,. ob« 
tained. th^ warmest applause fromScipio, and rs^ ' 
turned triumphant to >^umidia, where he so<nv 
acquired a. considerable share of popularityn-Hii 
cipcumatance which induced Midpsa to changiff' 
liis coAdoct toward: him^ and declare hint joint 
iiein,.wi(h[ Adherbaland Hismpsal^ totbe crown. 

'Shift extraordinary act of kindiieas, together 
with the affectionate! speech tna^e^ hy^ Micdpsa^ 
some yeaoi' afterward^, on his death-bed, might 
Baturally^have. bwen expected to ftwaken seme 

grateful 
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grat^fui s^Qtim^nls iatkc hroait of Jngtirthay 
ni^^ \fiifJ^ ovity an iUkgitiwafee son of Mastana*^ 
\lfi^ k^4 no eitiMM wbate>«i tipoa the kingdr>m i 
\^\Kt np siOOAQr wa9 bis i)cnei*ac:tor nmoved from 
t^,^t|kgQ <vf UK ^Q b<^ csu^ed iiienipsal to bti 
|ip»Hjigi»Htfrf uk ike city oi Tfaermida, aiid cbased 
A4^]cW QUI of hia owadomkiioiis. 

It^ tUi^ UiUy pUkhk axigeniee^ Adlierbal' has* 
tffi^^ tQ Ri^nWy Wfti pka^lei hi& cause in the 
most pathetic manner before the Senate ; but» 
ao|witJ|^li^adin§| lk« dbviott» jastice of hia com- 
y\liJM^ ^ 9M0Q*itl)B Q^ ttfLCi SbnatoRi k^in^ oo^m^h- 
#. li^ lh» «Qihas»ft(iAis. of JjUgwrtha, pconovmcon^ 
UbW giull(K ol^cxcijbiog Uia Late tvoablcft ; asMrte<l 
tlli|t(lito9inpcwLt.haiiilM0fi.kH bf tke NumidiitRsr 
fiw hiil«aiu:esfiMe sftverilyj;. aid ^piUiutVddi tMe inhu- 
me pr(yawriiagg| of ihcJuaarpeh Soroe'of tA«n» 
ni4|pe3 ^sqpdaeas^ thaix dotostelkm. o^ thn Tenat 
oondncli and ioaisledi itpa».bnngifiig.Jogurtk«to 
c#9()i^ punifihmMet; hu/by thoiv exertions* beings 
^y«Q-jnili«4^ tiie» heat'iHwli of'. Humidity waa allbt« 
1^ tpiike ebjwU oi evaojq gaodman^s abharpence, 
and Adherbal was obliged to rest satislied' with 
limotliKr^ 

QnJroUkm^ by thet befaaxiouv o( the- Son»tf> 
<)U. %hift occaaioo^ Jii^ctka resohsd to purauehtir 
Hf^tMUPt dattgns widiout d«lay% AcGordingiy 
ht.aljlacked. hia ceu»a b}D opeoi £a rce^ plundered 
]kif(>tftsritones9.stocim:d:sQvei>al of iiia fortressea, 
4efefUed. hisitroopa^io} a^pitdxed battle^ aiid^ at 
l^th, inye^ted hi& metxopoliab Adherbal hav^ 
ipg. dsspuktchtdi deputicst to. Rome to complain of 
tl^ctMh ou^sa^s, expeetad- succour from the men- 
whose friendship he had baen always taught to* 
priaa.-^bove all tho treasures and troops in the 
world. But ilk tbia he .waa fatally disappointed ;* 
VQI..IX. K foxt 
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for, though two deputations arrived from Italy 
to effect an accommodation! apd threaten Jugur- 
tha with the resentment of their republic, unless 
he raised the siege of Cirta, the power of gold 
proved irresistible ; and the unfortunate Adher- 
bal was left to the mercy of his barbarous relative, 
who, having effected the reduction of the city, 
caused him to be put to a cruel death, aud mas- 
sacred the Numidian inhabitants without pity or 
distinction. 

Upon the first news of this tragical event, the 
Romans inveighed bitterly against the venality 
of their Senator, and clamoured incessantly for 
the punishment of the murderer. An aamy was 
accordingly raised, for the invasion of Numidia, 
under the command of the consul Calpumius 
Bestia, who landed without opposition «« ^ 
in AfricH, and carried on the war for some '* 
time, with great vigour; but upon the 
arrival of Scaurus, a conferrence took place be- 
tween the Roman generals and Jugurtha, in which 
the latter obtained a peace upon advatageous 
terms. 

The mdignation of the Roman populace being 
rekindled by the scandalous treaty, the praetor 
Cassius was sent to invite Jugurtha to Rome, that 
he might discover which of the senators had beea 
seduced by the influence of corruption. Jogur- 
tha readily acceded to this request, but instead 
of effecting the desired purpose, he found means 
to porrupt Bebius Salca, a man of great author- 
ify among the Plebeians ; and contrived to fft 
lyfassiva, an illegitimate son of Miscipsa, assasd- 
nated in the streets of the city. 

Having, by this nefarious action, expotcd 
himself to the resentment of the Romans, he 

haitened 
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Itastened back to his- own dominiohs; and was 
K>on followed by an array under the command 
of die consul Albinus/who had flattered himself 
with reducing Numidia before the expiration of 
bis consulate. His design, however, was frus- 
trated by the artifices of Jugurtha, and his in- 
activity rendered himsuspected of having betray- 
td his country, after the example of his predeces- 
sors. The command of the army was then vest- 
ed in his' brother Aulus; but this general Vras 
still more unfortunate ; for, having marched his 
troops into a narrow defile, whence it was impos- 
sible to extricate himslef, he was obliged to &ub* 
nit- to the ignominious ceremony of passing un- 
Jer the yoke*and to quit the country within ten 
days. However, this infamous treaty, being con- 
cluded wtthout the consent of the republic, was 
declared void ; and the Roman forces retired into 
^rica Propria, where they took up their winter 
loarters. 

The command of the Roman army was next 
ronferred on Lucius Metellus, who acted with 
such resolution that the sanguinary usurper soon 
sxperieneed a melancholy reverse of fortune : be* 
Jig defeated in a pitched battle ; deprived of the 
most famous mart in Numidia; and compelled 
to take shelter in the most dreary part of his do- 
minions. 

About this time Bbmilcar and Nabdalsa were 
persuaded by Metellus to assassinate their iniqui- 
tous Master ; but the design was discovered, and 
the conspirators put to death. However, this 
plot had such an effect on the mind of Jugurtha, 
that he was ever after tormented with fear, jea* 
lousy, and distraction ; and destroyed such num- 
bers of his friends 6n ilUgrounded suspicion, that 

K2 \ifi 
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he sboD found hinnelf destitute df cbmRcllttil) - 
getterals, or any wthvr persons tApAbk of *awy- 
ing on the war. AH hit nuvenrttatith wvrt, tbti- 
sc((uetitlyt tuiHiccosfal ; his troo^is wen harBM4 
witk frujUirse and cant rod iotory CTC^utions-, and 
in thi dnt butda with Metcllus. he *aa utt4l4y 
routed, witJi the loss of til bit ttMtddriti, his lol- 
diert truscirig ratlier to tbtit kecU than to their 
arms for satety. 

Metcllus pnWued the NumidixA fugi» u » 
tiv«i (o Thftlt*, and attitcltcd the ci)5 with .Ig' 
such vigour, that JngutthA thought pt«^ 
ptt to tetir^ to.Oetnlia* trhen ha nilwd t cak' 
tiderablc fftrce, and obtainett lome p<l^f«ffu) sfla- 
coun from Bocchus, Itltig of Miuritaiiix. 

MsriuB having, in th« meati lime, btcn pnp 
moled to the coniuUfe, landed with K nuiAfltotif 
body of forces at Utica, who Cut off ftfellt n<l«- 
bers ef the OaKiiliiiR maraftdns, and Aekatti. 
several of Jugurtha'a parties, and, after rCddClftf 
KveralplacMof ie3»nnponnnrt, irififChKda'gftinsl 
the city of Cipsa, nhich he dfflii'ct'Od up toMtii^ 
itty executiiTH, and then tuacd to the groMd. 
I'his ex[rioit struck such terrm- fnt» th0 Htmi- 
dianB, that many places of ceti^idcrahle strM^h 
either opened tiecir gate* or w/era c«Hco*icd Ml 
the approach of Mariut; itliile othet*, fhii4 fi«- 
sumed to reiist, were laid in ashes, and ihe grCM- 
est part of Maniidtn ivas Alte^ (tilh blocrf md 
contusion. 

Jugurtlio, peirc(n(ingbr» inability td fe^l so for' 
inidableanencibyrhBdrAminstu hi* usual mt- 
ttiod of bribery ; Md iMiidbuiecfhifrgold toiuecen^ 
Ally among tlie sMttriUniaa minhtef9, tl(tit'6<»e' 
ebos, after some hesitatioft, cenwnted-to a^st hiA 
nttbhis*rkoli![fow«K,aadiicOordinglyti>af''Ohed, t<r- 
getber 
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gether with the Numidian army, against Marius, 
as he was retiring into Ivinter quarters. Bukt the 
Roman general obtained a complete victory, and 
die host of barbarians, consisting of ninety thou* 
sand men was almost entirely destroyed. Sylla, 
Marius's lieutenant, distinguished himself in an 
exordinary manner upon this occasion, and thus 
laid the foundation of his future greatness. 

Bocchiis, regarding Jugurtha's condition as 
altogether desperate, and dreading the vengeance 
of the Romans, now thought proper to provide 
for the safety of his own dominions, by offering 
terms of accommodation ; and, after some time, 
consented to deliver the king of Numidia into the 
hands of Sylla, by which means a termination 
was put to this sanguinary and expensive war. 
For this important service Bocchus was remune- 
rated with the country of the Masssesyli, which 
fibm this time bore the name of New Maufitania. 
The whole kingdom of Numidia also assumed a 
new form, being divided into three parts, two of 
which were given to Hiempsal and Mandrcstal, 
both descendants of Masinissa, and the third an- 
nexed to the Roman province of Africa Propria. 

On the first day of the new year, Jugurtha' was 
led through the streets of Rome by the triumph- 
ing Marius, and exposed fo the view of the peo- 
ple, whose indignation had been raised to the 
highf^t pitch by his wanton and unnatural cruel- 
ties. Plutarch observes that, upon this occasion 
the captive tyrant became distracted ; that when 
he was remanded to prison his distress was greatly 
augmented by the insults of the spectators, some 
of whom stripped him of his clothes, while others 
tojtt ikway his golden -pendent with such force, as 

K 3 brought 
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. htots^t d^rsiy th^ tv^ o# bisi ear> and tKaft v^Hcll: 
he WM cast, soUwost iiKfltedr i«]»' ciic di»ig«<yn, hxi 
fors ed s ghactiy shiite'y ailx^ e^«elaimedv ** O' Iscvl*^ 
vfftvs^ hcrtr rntolHsraiUlf eaid- 19 this bath of ybm'$\'^ 
In tba sitnatmiY he 9ttiMgg]»dy fbr seme timi^, 
withi the pSngs of e:ot]p«i|ici kul^r,^ tfnd ttiefti exv- 
pived. His. tnim: sons survivedr hiinv> b^it* pafiBed*- 
their lives^ in. c^tivvfl^ a« Venosiil. 

Som^' yuavs aft^ the death: of this idhuman 
prince^. Ponrj^y detfedtedi Citohl^ Oomitius Mn6'' 
barbus, aond Hianrbasi,. one of the:kin)|B of Ntiifti^ 
diav with great slaoghtdr ;. amd gaVe tbe sovcneiga- 
ty to Hicmpsal'v. a neighboudaf^ prince^' desoetfd*-' 
ed fron^ IVfosinissayi who' ttadial ways ze»loos]ys op- 
posed, the Matrienifkotioini *" 

Juba, the'son of Hiempsai^. having reediyed m> 
unpardonable afiront iTom\Juliut'Casar,> ex«l*t^ 
himself to< prejuditef t\\H cdebrated BK)nntri> ill 
the civil war. betw6on^himiaiid:Pompey,* dM skp 
tually involved himnn* ntaily difflcuitiesi Hofi^* 
ever, Gassar was' af lengdii victorious; . the' uiifor- 
tunato prince' sought! deddi in a single comM^ 
with Potreius; and^ Numidia- was^ reduced' V^9f* 
Roman province* 
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MAURITANIA, so called' froih the MaUri,. 
an aiK$<?»t peoptefrequtntVy mefttibtied b^ 
tlie okl hi^toriftns^atid gslOgriphtn, wi^M ho\lnit\P 
by the Mediterranean* «5n the north ; by the Mo-; 
litchaon tilceastv byOte^nlik'on the sbuth; anS 
by the Atlantic Ocean dn the^resT. It contained' 
several citiesr of* notfe;' and wastiAned for a lux- 
uriant produce of gra^esy applet; alid pthcf 
fruit<^. The islaikb" on t^e' Maviriranian coasC^ 
were alto so highly cftt^enled, on account of-their 
happy climate, fertile s(»l, and salubrious air, 
that the ancients honoured them vritt) the appel- 
lation of " Fortunate/' and here' fixed their 
filynan fidds; 

With respect to the origin of the Mauri tanians, 
it^appeare that they were descended from Phut, 
the son of Ham^ The Phoeinicians, however, 
planted colonics among thein-in very early ages; 
and it may be inferred, from* the testimony of 
several 'respectable un-iters, that the Arabs had a 
place among the most ancient inhabitants of their 
country. 

Their government seems te havi? been rao« 
narchical from the earliest ages ; for Justin says 
that Hanno, a Carthaginian nobleman, in order 
to accomplish some ambitious designs, had re- 
course to the king of the Mauri ;- and the great 
figure which the Mauri made in Africa, before 
the Romans became formidable in that country, 
serves to indicate that most of them vrert uiOAXfidL 
}}D<ier one sovereign ! though menUon \s occ«i* 
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' sonally made of several reguli, or heads of the 
Kabyles, who were engaged in sanguinary wars 
with each other. 

Their religion eannot now be satisfactorily 
described, its peculiarities leaving been, for 
many ages, buried in oblivion. It appears, 
however, that Neptune was one of their principal ' 
objects of adoration ; that the sun and moon* 
were worshipped; after the manner of the other 
Libyan nations; and that human victims were 
occasionally sacrificed to their gods. 

Their characters appear to have been the same 
with the Numidian^, and their language seems to 
have differed from that of Numidia in the same 
manner only as a dialect of one tongue does from 
another. 

Of their arts and sciences historians have said 
but little. It is evident, however, that they had 
some knowlege of natural affairs, not only from 
their intercourse with the Phccnicians and Car- 
thaginians, but also from the testimony of Ono- 
macritus, who affirms, that they formed a set- 
tlement near Colchis, whither they came by sea. 
They applied themselves, in the earliest ages, to 
the study of magic, sorcery, and divination; and 
Cicero informs hs, that Atlas first introduced 
astrology and the doctrine of the sphere into 
Mauritania;— ra circumstance which probably 
gave rjsp to the fable of Atlas's bearing ihe 
heaVQns upon . his shoulders. Neptune, who 
reigned in this country, is also said to have first 
fitted out a fieeti ^nd. invented large ships with 
sails ; sq that the Mauritahinn^ must .have, 
possessed some ideas of astronemy, astrology, * 
geography, aixd navij^av^ou^ at a veay eaSj 
period. . . 
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Ail pmofia of diitihetion in Murit^nift Vvtth 
richly «p{)«re)led; ' ami took great pttiti^ iii 
eKmnsing their tenb^ ebnfbiifg th^ir foetitrd^^ ftntt- 
curtin^ tfaeir Uah-i Thi footer classy ho^^V^i-i 
«su<tlljr wore tL tbiHc gamiebi* and a t^dftH^ 
feugh iutiic; ^hMi Vcldmbkcl th«t of tbvir nt^igh^ 
1^9tin the Nimri'^iit)?; They vfere itrntigers td 
Ifae art of htisbrtfidiy^ dtid roved ftbUut the 
comnky lidd the otidclM Bcythians 6t Arkbti 
Sc*nite« Thuir ttmt^ i^r fliapolia vr^re so ex- 
tremely small, that they could scarcflj' breathe 
HitMm; and ^»it printi^ food conftisted of 
eoTtk t^d bcrb^ wbieh they kie faw; They ard 
sitid td hitie {yossesscd considerable -i^kill iii 
the fT^ptkftLtitfh of ^ohons; arid perp(?tual ex- 
ercise middTtsd iheni very Wilful id hufHtig the 
dart. Tftct^ 9Q4dtets boh; a remarkirb^d ^av^ge 
nppfhLTaitt^y l^ng olad hf tftt; skiii^ of lions, 
besrsi or Icdptrd); sfvd tksryiu^ t^r^s or buck- 
len maiiicrof bt»f»h«flf9 brd^s; Their imrses v\ere 
small^ bot eKceddiwgly svtiftf and- so pcffe^tJy 
under coniihaftBh^ that they would follow tb'»iV 
riders IHlfeddr*. 

I The two first! yrihcek of Mriuritaiiia, exttpc 
Nt^ptune^ mentioned tty hi^toriaTiSj were Atlas 
and Airtaftus; Setetiri' cofroh6ratr\'r tesfiYnohici, 
howe>ery Sffcm to* justify the opinion iHjttfhcie 
i^erc bat different mtitic9 of Iho same person; 
far they wefd both the iofls of Keptune, i^ho 
reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, t(iid a con- 
stderable ptfrt of Liby*; they both ruled with 
despotic a«thority crvet ^eat ptfrt of Africa ; 
both me said to haKebeen^ overcome by Her- 
cmiles ) cmd berth arc ceiebtat<^d for {heir superior 
kivoWlcdgb* in the asrroAomicaf icieuc^s. 

Aiie:But is sard &/ iave evin<:c\k t\\^ ttvo'^'Vi^- 
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daunted bravery and resolution in his war with 
Hercules, and to have gained some important 
advantages; but that fomous warrior having 
intercepted a numerous body of Libyan forces, 
defeated him with great slatighter; and uius 
made himself master of the kingdom and royal 
treasures: hence arose the fable that Herculei 
took Atlas's globe upon his own shoulders, vaa^ 
quished the dragon that guarded the orchards 
of the Hesperides, and took possession of all the 
golden fruit. 

Nothing worthy notice is related of the Maa- 
ritanians from the defeat of Antaeus till the time 
of Bogud, who, in conjunction with Publius Sit- 
tius, contributed very considerably to Caesar^i 
success in Africa, and rendered him some im- 
portant services, when the memorable victory of 
Munda annihilated the Roman republic. After 
the death of that illustrious general, he joined 
Marc Antony against Octavius, and endeavour- 
ed to make a diversion in favour of the former 
in Spain: but, whilst he \iras engaged in this ex- 
pedition, the Tingitanians revolted from their 
allegiance, and bestowed the sovereignty updn 
Bocchus, who was confirmed in his new dignity 
by the emperor. After making some unsuccess- 
ful efforts for the recovery of this part of bis 
dominions, Bogud was slain by Agrippa,. at 
Mcthona ; and Tingitania was, soon afterward, 
provinciated. 

The younger Juba received the two Mauri- 
tanias from the munificence of Augustus, who 
also gave him the princess Cleopatra (daughter 
of A a tony and the famous queen of Egypt) in 
marriage. This prince, having received a libe- 
ral education at Rome, imbibed such a variety 
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of knowledge, as afterward enabled him to via 
with ihe most learned natives of Greece. He was 
remarkably well . acquainted with the Assyrian, 
Arabic, Greek, Punic, African, and Latin his- 
tories; and wrote some excellent treatises on 
grammar, painting, natural history, &c.; a few 
fragments of which are still extant. His mild 
and equitable conduct in the government of 
Mauritania is honourably mentioned by ancient 
writers, and conciliated the esteem of his sub- 
jects so efifectually, that they ever retained a 
grateful recollection of his administration, and 
erected a statue to his memory. 

He was succeeded by his son Ptolemy; in 
whose reign Tacfarinas, a native of Numidia, 
who had served among the Roman auxiliaries 
just before the third consulate of Tiberius, as- 
sembled an army. of Barbarians, and committed 
many depredations in Africa : but, after some 
time, be was defeated by Dolabella, and most 
of his followers put to the sword. Ptolemy was, 
loon afterward, cut off by Caius, either from a 
principle of avarice or jealousy, as appears from 
the uxutod testimonies of Dio and Suetonius. 

1*4 revenge the death of his beloved master, 
Mdemon assembled a body of his countrymen, 
and took up arms : but, a Roman army being 
sent against them by the emperor Claudius, they 
were compelled to desist from their daring en- 
^rprise; and^ the following year, a treaty was 
concluded between the adverse generals, by 
which A|auritania seems to have been delivered 
up to tli^ Romans ; for it was, soon afterward,. 
d»vided into two porvinces, the one called Mau* 
ritaniiL Tingitana, and the other Mauritana Ce- ^ 
sariensis. 

G.ETULIANS- 
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THE anqient * GatultaBs, according to t^^ 
iP9&t respectable authorities, were some of 
thQ lir$t inhabnants pf Afrrea, extremely rude in 
their manne/s, aiid destrtutc of any settled go* 
vernmcnt. They are saic^ to have subsisted upon 
the flesh of vild beasts ; to have eaten their i9od 
upon tte, grouti^^ and la have roved about the 
eouatry, tdkin^ xVy thei pledging in caves, <?r any 
other rcces^9?> at the ai)prqacli of nigh j. Th;^ 
state of barbarity, ho\yever, continuedPpnly tilt 
the Roman trmps,' when they were under the go- 
vernment of certain phylarclis, or heads of.fcaby:- 
ies, as thijir dcscendanti arc at the presfin.td«y. 

Th^^ir language appears to have bornQ. a near 
resejuiblance' to the Arabic and oth4?r Qrienfa^ 
tongues ; and. their reliaioh was, in 9}l proba,* 
bility, similar to that of their progenrttur,' tbe^ 
ancient Arabs, which wiif be. noticed in its b^o- 
pei; place. Whetber they had any particMar 
cusJ;ohis different from the.Ntimidiansand Man- 
ritanians, cann9t now be determined, as histo- 
rians are totally sifent upon the. subject. With 
respect to arts or erudition, nothing can^ be cx- 
<jxpected amopg so unnolished a ra(?t». 

The ea rly history or this people is so obscure, 
that Scylax and Herodotus do not even advert 

* The lUasU o£ OKtoJia bftve. never bfQea. tatitfoctodl/. 
4e£ned bjF-ti9j of the aacieut ^qo%t%^V\^ti&^ 
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to any of their transactions* Livy, however^ 
informs ns, that a corps of this people was em- 
ployed by Hannibal in the second Panic war» 
and repulsed, at the siege of Casilinuniy with 
considerable toss. Whether they were ever sub- 
dued by Masinissa, who made some important 
conquests in Africa, canpotnow be determined; 
but it appears from good authority, that his 
grandson, Jugurtha, instructed them in puUjtary 
discipline. 

That part of Gaetulia which belonged to Juba 
came over to Julius Cassar ; but ihe time when 
it was provinciated cannot now be fixed with pre- 
cision; especially as Augustus bestowed son^e 
part of iSstulia on the younger Juba, as aa 
equivalent for his paternal kingdom of Ntt<* 
midia. 

About the year of Rome 759» the Ostulisos 
revolted against Juba, massacnid all tije %o« 
mans^ who' had settled in his dominions, anjlui^f^ 
committed inany outrages in the ncigbibourini^ 
provinces ; but Cornelius Cossus gave them io 
complete m overthrow, that theV were com^i^* 
led to submit upo^ such terms as he thought pro- 
per to prescribe. Nothing farther is related of 
them as a nation ; but, in the elder Pliny's time^ 
tb^ possessed some inconsidctabk ictttcmcoli 
in ilngitania an4 Noxtuaia, 
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THE MELAXOOiETULI, Oft NIGRIT^ ANI> | 

GARAMANTES. 



THE Melanogastuli) or black Gxtuliansy. are 
placed,, by Ptolemy^ between the moun- 
tains Sag^pola and Usargala, in a district south 
ea,st of Gastulia Propria, and north of the river 
Niger* The modern district of Wad-reag, in 
.the prpvince of Constantina, seems to corre- 
spond- with this country; and the tract inhabited 
by the Beni Mezzab, with the viHage of En- 
gousahf • thjC city of Tuggurt, and their depen- 
dencies, are supposed to have been anciently 
included in Meianogaetulia. As Ptolemy places 
the Melanogaetuli next to the Pharusii, fixing his 
Kigritian Ethiopians to the north ojf the Niger ; 
and, as both Pliny and Strabo give the Nigritae 
the same situation, with respect to the Pharusii^ 
but take no notice of the Melanogaetuli, it ap- 
pears extremely probable that the subjects of ouj: 
'present consideration and the Nigritae were the 
same people.' 

According to Leo,* and the African historians,. 
Sabtecha, the son of Gush, first peopled the J9a- 
kara, betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigri- 
tia; and therefore, probably, Nigritia itself. It 
also appears, from the same authority, that the 
various Nigritian dialects bear a striking affinity 
to the Ghaldee, Arabic, and Egyptian tongues^ 
and, consequently, to the Ethiopic, which does 
-mot^iffer widely from them. 
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Carthaginiansy according to the testi* 
f FroatinuS) had Melano^g«tulian» or Ni- 
troops in their service, before the time of 
-— a -drcumstance which l^:counts for a 

phshomenon in antiquity, y'lt. several 
i coins bearing a negro's or Nigritian's 

Nigrits are said to have used armed cha* 
battle^ and to hate carried boWs and «r- 
ike the Wtetem' Efhiopians. They also 
ui in cai;avan8 through the deserts, to 
and kept t>pen a communication with th^ 
of Carthage, Niunidia, and Mauritania. 
Qaram AUTSB were situated to the south* 
Gaetulia, and the -east of Nigrite* The 
f their countty htwenot been ascertained 
lent geographers ; but it appears to have 
^ of seferal large territories^ and to hav^ 
id to the borders of Ethiopilt Proper, 
most aadent inhabitants were entirely 
te of arms ; and so remarkably wild, that 
6d withnhe utmost precipitation at the 
>f a str&nger; Howex^r, in process of 
hey buil( some towns in 'the vicinage of 
Oirgiris, land carried on -a ^trade with the 
ginians, Arabs, Persians;, and Ethiopians. 
»f them wandered aboiit the deserts like 
uccessors, the modern Bedooins, siibsi^t^ 
hunting wild animals, whilst others inha- 
be dashlcras, scattered lip and. down their 
d steril plains. 

f seem to have descended originally frocn 

m and Cush ; as some of the most perfect 

an mummies bear a striking resemblance 

present negroes, and their langioAgj^^ m 
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ancient timeSf was remarkably similar to tbo 
Egyptian. However, some qolonies of Arabs 
appear to bave settled among- tbeinl Of their 
reJj^on we have no farther account than that 
they, in common with th^ Ar^bs, Ethiopians, 
and Indians, worshipped Jupiter Ammon, re- 
presebting him» for the most par t, with a run's 
beady or at k^st with ram V horns. 

In tb0^rly ages they wer^ governed by pbyU 
archs, or heads erf tribes, in the same manner as 
tbe Arabs ai^d Gsstulians; but aftarward ihey 
seem to have lived undet a monarchy. Afasir 
idssa took refuge among.tbem, afiejr he had t»een 
cfaacsed from hiti" owi^ kingdom by Syphax : but, 
as the roads which led tothneir county were eon« 
•tantly infest^ by banditti, the Romans^ 4Knew 
little of thcim tiU after the ^fii«ftioii of tlie 
republic. DUrmg' the reign of iWugu^tus, they 
lifere subd^oed by Lucius Cornelius: Balba; but 
di^y sdbii shook off the y0ke, aad< joined Tacfii* 
fixisiy in the time of TiberitUy aipinst tbe Ikio^ 
tfims« However, on tile defeat of Tctfarin«s, 
they sent ambassadors to assuage the emperor's 
vtentmenty and arer s\^ppios#d' to. ha^ submitted 
feaceabiy to his authority. 

Of the Nubss, Petors], Gongalss* and roafiy 
otber obscure nations inhabiting that f^art of Lh 
bya Inlerior,f called, by the ancients, Western 
]i/thiofHa, npthing is known except their names; 
It appears, indeed, that the Greeks were not ig- 
Bortnt of th^m in the time of Sc^lax ; but, as 
both that author and Hanno have admined 
many mbles into their writings, nothing satis* 
factory can be dr^wn from them^ 
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LIBYANS AND GREEKS. 

INHABITING THB TRACT BETWEEN THE BOR- 
DERS OF EGYPT AND THE RIVER TRITON^ 
COMPREHENDING MARiMARICA, CYREKAI- 
CA, AND THE REGIO S/RTICA. 



X 



SECT. I. 
MARMARICA^ 

MARMARICA, according to ancient geo- 
graphers, was boiindcd on the east and 
west by Kgypt and Cyrenaica; on the south, 
by the desert of Sahara ; and on the north, by 
the Mediterranean. 

The principal Libyan nations inhabiting this 
region were the Adyrinachida^ and Ammonii ; 
the formejr of whom were situated near the Cano*. 
pic mouth of the Nile, and usually fought* witl^ 
iiscymitar; and the latter,^, who. derived their 
name from Jupiter Ammon, their chief deity,: ' 
lay nearer Cyrenaica, and about ten days jour* 
ney from Thebes, in Upper Egypt. It has been' 
already seen, in the history of Pensia, that Cam- 
byses sent a detachment of fifty thousand mea 
from Thebes, to lay wast^ the country of the 
Ammonii, and destroy the temple of their fa- 
vourite god: but, as they never returned, iti» 
supposed they were Overwhelmed by the moving 
sands. 

Authors are not perfectly agreed on the subject 

of the origin of theMarmand^e, some, regarding 

•' • . - t ■'••L.? ■ • -. ^ : th«m 
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them as Libyans, and others as Egyptians ; but 
the greatest part ^lik them among the former. 
However, as they appear to have been, from 
very remote antiquity, subject to the kings of 
Egypt, we nausf refd^ our readers foi^ an ac» 
count oi the tninsaetions which occurred hefc, 
to the history of that country, and likewise to 
those of the Persians, Macedonians, and Ro- 
mans, by whom cheMarmaiids were successive* 
ly governed. 

Of the Zygritae, seated neat^ the Greater Ca- 
tabathmus ; the Bue^s lying more to tl^e %nmxh ; 
and the Mareotae^, situated on the borders of the 
Adyrmachida;, nothing has b^ii recorded wor* 
thy of observation. 



SECT. n. 
CYENiCA. 



THIS tract of country was bounded by the 
Mediterraneaa on thi; north ; by Marma- 
licaon the east; by . the. desert of Saliara on the 
south; and by the.Regio Syrtica on the west. 
The soil ivas, in general, barren, apd the air 
insalubrious; but some patts were blest with a 
tolerable shara of fertili^, and produced rosesi 
TiQietay and other flowera^ of peculiar fragnmcjf. 
The priiicip^l nations who occupied or bor- 
dered upon this region, were the Barcaei, tbe 
PsyHi, and the Na^amoncs. The Barcan, ac* 
cording to Virgil and Siliu5, spread themsdyes 
ever a coixsiderable part of Libya, and built a 
metropolis, which made the greatest figure of 
aay city in tbia^ cbnntry, except Cyrcfie. they 

are 
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are said to hav^ learned the art of managing 
horses from Neptune : of driving chariots from 
Minerva ; - and to have practised thp customs 4>f 
the other Libyan nomades. 

The Psylli having once had all their reservoirs 
of wat^r dried up, advanced into the Sahara, 
with a design to make war upon the South Wind; 
but their mad presumption was suitably punish- 
ed, the whole of their army being overwhelmed 
with sand. 

The Nasamones are said to have been a power* 
fal nation in the time of Herodotus ; but tlioy 
subsisted chiefly by predatory incursions into the 
adjacent countries, and were therefore generally 
regarded as Jittle better than a numerous baar- 
ditfi. 

Battus the Therienr according to Herodotus, 
settled with a c6lony of his countrymen, first in 
ike island of Platsea, and afterward on the Li- 
byan continent ; where they built Cyrene, about 
tTie third year of the thirty-seventh Olympiad, 

Of Arcesilaus I, Battus II, and Arcesiiaus IF, 
l^othihg is recorded except their names and ac- 
tb^otis. But ^attus III, surnamed the Happy, 
^l^ngthened his army by the accession of many 
fifeeks, Whq t:am6 to live in hb dominions, and 
defeated Aj^rres, king of Egypt, in a pitched 
tMde^ neaf the fountain of Thestis, in Irasa. 

AfCisilauS Itl, the son of this prince was en- 
j^ed in a war with his own brothers, one of 
Whdifi deflated him in battle, and shortly aftet 
caused him to be assassinated* 

Battus IV, suruamed the Lame, ascended the 
throne after hi9 Other's death, and introduced 
keverai alterations into the form of governments 

Arceniatts IV^ attempted to restore the Cy^* 
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renian constitulipn to its original stkte; but ids, 
design was so ill relished by the populace, that 
they imnoediately rosie in arms, and compelled 
him tovabandon the country. In this es^igence 
he sought an asylum with Euelthon, of SalamiSy 
and' was received by that prince with extraordir^ 
nary kindness^ He afterward retired to the 
court of his father-in-law, Alazor, at Barca; 
and was there assasinated as he was walking in ' 
the market-place. 

Pheretima, the mother of Arcesilaus, having, 
in the mean time, established her authority at 
Cyrene, prevailed on the Persians to besiege the 
city of Barca, and to put into her hands all 
persons who had been concerned in the murder 
of her son : these she caused to be impaled round 
the walls of the town, and fixed near them the 
breasts of their wives, which were cut off for 
that horrid purpose. This monster of cruelty is 
said afterward to have been devoured by worms— 
a suitable punishment for her enormous bar- 
barity. 

From this period nothing worthy of record 
appears in the Cyrcnian history, except that 
the people retained their independence, and were 
governed by their own laws, till the subjugation 
of their country by the hero of Macedon. Shortly 
after the. demise of Alexander, Thimbro invaded 
Cyrenaica, defeated the natives in a pitched 
battle, and compelled them to purchase a pcac^ 
with half of their armed chariots, an() (ive thou-^ 
sand talents of silver: but he was soon after van- 
quisbcd and taken prisoner by Ophelias, who 
appears to have obtained the sovereignty. 

MagaSt the brother .of Ptolemy Lagus,.rdgncd 
ei Cyjrcn.c lifty ycats*, a.ixjei wVx^V \fcka govern- 



tnent remained under the Cgj^ptian lAonaTchsi 
till Ptolemy. Ph}cscon tran8ferr(*d it to his natu* 
ral son, surnamcd Apioo, who left it, i)y will, to 
the ^mans* . ^ 

On .the decease of this prince the senate de* 
dined bb Ic^cy, and left all the Cyrenian citiei 
to be governed by their own lai^s. This per* 
mission, however, produced so much contention, 
and raised up so many rival tyrants^ that the 
Romans were compelled to send an army, under 
the command of Lucullus, to restore tranquillity; 
and, about twenty years after the death oi Apion, 
it was found necessary to reduce the country to 
the form of a province. On the declension of the 
Roman empire, it was subdued by the Arabs ; aad 
afterward fell to the Turks, who still hold it io 
their possession. - 



SECT, lib 
THE REGIQ SYRTICA. 

TH£ Ae'j^o Syrtica, io denominated be<paii«f 
the two Syrtes formed the northern extre* 
jnities of its eastern and western limits, was 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the north ; by 
Cyrenaica, on the east ; by the Sahara on the 
south ; and by Africa Propria on the west. A 
Considerable part of the country was extremely 
barren ; but some places were tolerably produc- 
tive of corn, fruit, auft oil. 

The principiii Nations that inhabited t\\\% t^«» 
poa were, thu Gindancs, Cinetbii, Mvic«, vn4 
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Lotopbagi, The Gindanes, according to Herodo- 
tus, w6re settled in the vicinage of theCinyphu^: 
their women wore as ipany borders on their up- 
|y6r garment as they "had lovers ; and she who 
had the greatest number was most esteemed. 
The Cinethii are mentioned by Ptolemy as a re- 
spectable people, situated behind the Machyni, 
and near the lesser Syrtis. The Macse were a 
tolerable potent nation in the neighbourhood of 
the Garamantes; they shaved their heads all 
bver^ ex(;ept the middle, which wds adorned with 
a single lock of hair; and, when they mrade war 
upon any of the rieghbouring tribes, they wore 
the skins of ostriches instead of armour. And 
the Lotophagi, so called from the circumstance 
of their subsisting chiefly on the fruit <)f the 
Lotus, were a very numerous race, whose territo- 
ry extended almost from the Greater to the 
Lesser Syrtis. 

As these nations agreed, in dll material points^ 
with the other Libyan Nomades, whose history 
has been already given, nothing farther can be 
said of their origin, government, religion, or lan- 
guage.They seem to have been subdued by the fa- 
mous Egyptian monarch, Sesostris, or Sesac ; but 
how long they remained in subjection to E,g^t 
cannot now be determined. Some part of the 
Regio Syrtica appears to have been under the do- 
minion of the Cyreneans till the regulation of 
limits took place, according to Salust, between 
that people and the Carthaginians. Subsequent 
to that period, it remained in the hands of the 
Carthaginians till it was wrested from them by 
the warlike Masinissa. In later astes it under- 
went the same fate as most of the contiguous 
regions. 

ETHIO- 
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ETHIOPIA Propria was bounded on the north 
by Egypt ; on the east by the Red Sea ; ffri 
the south by a part of Africa unknown to the 
ancients ; and on the west by Libya Interior. The 
face of the country is diversified with mountains 
arid valleys; the soil, when properly cultivated, 
yields exuberant crops of grain, pulse and other 
Tegetabie productions: and the climate is, in ge» 
neral, so healthy, that the natives frequently attain 
to longevity. Some parts,, however, are rendered 
equally unpleasant and insalubrious by intolera- 
ble heat, a stagnant atmosphere, or tremendous 
whirlwinds, which raise the sand in spiral vo- 
lumes to the sky, and level or overwhelm all be- 
fore them. 

The Ethiopians might justly vie with, and 
even claim a superiority over the Egyptians ifi 
point.of antiquity; since their progenitor, Cush, 
was the eldest son of Ham. They might also have 
been esteemed of equal antiquity with the Ara- 
bians» as the Cuchites migrated, from the kingdom 
of Midian, bo^h into the southern parts of the. 
peninsula of the Arabs and Ethiopia. 

The communication which subsisted . between 
Egypt and Ethidpra, as well as the proximity of 
blood of Cush and Mizraim, introduced many 
of those customs, laws, and sciences among the 
Ethiopians, which have already been noticed in 
the history of Egypt. Their religion, like that 
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of the neigbouriiig nations, was gross idolatry i 
their governmeut appears to have been monar- 
chical from the Earliest ages ; and tlieir language 
bore so close an affinity to the Hebrew, tbati 
whoever was perfectly acquainted with the one, 
niTght, without any great difficulty, attain the 
knowledge of the other. 

The early history of Ethiopia is enveloped in 
$uch clouds of fiction and uncertainty, that bat 
little can be said on the subject, with any degree 
6f confideQce, till the time of Solomon, when it 
was subject to Scsac, or Sesostris, king of Eg3rpt 

Upon the demise of this victorious prince^ a 
civil war broke out in- E<gypt» which oir Isaac 
JMewton supposes to have been inavded, at this 
time, by the Libyans, and. defended by the Ethi- 
opians. About ten years after this occurrence, 
the Ethiopians seized upon Egypt, and, at the 
^mc time, made themselves masters of Lybia; t 
circumstance which accounts for the numerous 
host led by Zer^h, the Ethiopian, against Asa, 
king of Judah. However, Asa dcfea^d that 
great army in the fifteenth year of his iMgOt 
and gained such important advantages, thatZenih 
could never rally his scattered forces. Btre« 
upon, the inhabitants of the LiOwcr Egypt diOpk 
Qff the Etfaiopic yoke, and compelled. McPU^QBt 
or Am^nophis, king of that country, torelirt 
to Memphis, whence he is said to have retreated 
into Ethiopia. However, about thirteeii yeaii 
ftftcr this disgrace, Memnon returned with his 
son Raraeses, at the head of a formidable anny» 
and chased the Phoenicians out of Lower lUg/p^l 
which action the Egyptian histotians caU t|M ae- 
Go&d expulsion of the shepherds* v 

Prom 
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From a coxuparative view of several bietoncal 
facts, Sir Isaac Newton renders it probable that 
Mcmnon, 'Amenophis, and Menes, wvre the same 
person; that the Ethiopian prince who bore these 
names was theson of Zerah ; and that he diedy 
in a very advanced age, about ninety years after 
the accession ofRehoboam to the throne of Ju« 
dab. 

He was succeeded by his son Raraeses, who 
bailt a. porticato the temple of Vulcan at Mem* 
phis. Misris,.his successor, embellished the city 
of Mem phis,, and fixed his residence there about 
two huodrcd years after the Trojan war. The 
sceptre was then successively swayed by Ciicops, 
Cephrencs, and Mycerinus, whose principal ac- 
tions have been already noticed in the history of 
£gypt* In the reign of Asychis both Assyria 
9nd Ethiopia revolted from Egypt, which was 
tkereupou divided into several small kingdoms. 
Oiieplia<^ii8 possessed the regal title in one of 
these, aod fixed his residence at Memphis ; but 
his son Boechoris was slain by Sabacon, the 
Ethiopian. 

From the demise of Sethon, the son of Saba- 
con, little is known concerning the affairs of 
Ethiopta, till the seventy-eighth year of Nabo- 
•assar, when the country was subdued by £sar* 
Haddon, king of Assyria. This monarch com- 
mitted many empties there, and in Egypt, and 
governed .both these kingdoms till the time /of 
ois death* But then the Ethiopians threw off 
tho Assyrian yoke, and maintained their inde- 
pandenoe till the time of Cyrus the Great. 
Shortly after the demise of that prince, they 
appear to have withdrawn themselves from the 
Persians; since we fi^ the Cambyses, son of 
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Cyrus, engaged in a fruitless expeditioa* agalfisi 
them. * 

Alexander the Great does not seen to baive 
undertaken any expedition against this peopie^ 
though one of his first enquiries at the oracle 4*^ 
Jupiter Ammon was after the sources of the Ntie. 
Ptolemy Emerge tes is said to have cafcied his 
arms into the farthest parts of Ethiopia, and to 
have suhdued most of its inhabitants : it is pro- 
bable, however, that he soon abandoned these 
conquests; for nothing worthy of notice is re- 
corded concerning any branch of the Proper t 
Ethiopians, from this period till the time of Au* 
gustus. 

About the year of Rome 725, Candace^ queen 
of Ethiopia, made an irruption, at the head of a 
numerous army, into the province of Thebaib; 
reduced Syene, Philse, and Elephantine, the 
Egyptian frontiers on the side of Ethiopia, with- 
out opposition ; and made three Roman cohorts 
prisoners of war. But Petronius, the governor - 
ef Egypt, soon coropellcd her to retive into her 
own dominions, and gained so decisive a victory , 
over her undisciplined forces, that she deemed i^ 
advisable to send an embassy to Augustus* to 
request a cessation o^ hostilities. Augustus gave 
the envoys a very gracious reception, and gntotei 
their nvistress a peace upon honourable terms; 
but the Romans now regarded themselves as 
masters of Ethiopia and complimented the e«- 
peror on his important conquest. Pliny intiraalcs 
that the Ethiopians had been governed, for •se* 
veral preceding generations, by queens, whQ all 
bore the name ofCandace. • i 

Little occurs respecting the Ethiopians from 

* Vide Vol. VIII. page 42, 
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this period till the reign of Probus, Who under- 
took an expedition against a predatory tribe 
called Blcmmyesy many of whom were Jed ii\ 
triumph, and exhibitea so strange an appear- 
ance as greatly astonished the Romans. Toward 
tke-close of the third century, that nation and the 
NobatSy a people inhabiting the banks of the 
KiSb, committed great depredations in Thebais, 
and other parts of the Roman territories. The 
emperor Dioclesian, instead of chastising theiib 
insolence, assigned them certain lands for their 
subsistence, and transplanted some of them to 
an island near Elephantine^ where he gave them 
the use of the temples in common with his own 
iubjects, and permitted their own priests to offio 
ctate at ' the altars, supposing that this would 
produce a perfect harmony 'between the nations. 
However, they continued their nefarious practices 
tBl Justinian issued orders for their temples to 
be demolished, their priests imprisoned, and all 
tbe images of their gods sent to Byzantium*- 

Nothing worthy of notice is recorded . of the 
Ethiopians from the reign of Dioclesian, till the 
time of their conversion to Ciiristianity. The 
modern Abassines assert, that our Saviour was 
born in the thirteenth /year of Bazen, a prince of 
the Solomonean* line, and the twenty-fourth 
from Menilehec, surnamed £1 Hakim, or the 
Wise. They also enumerate thirteen kings, who 
mgned for the space of three hundred and 
twenty-seven years between him and Abreha, 
and Atzbcha, who sat upon the the throne when 
Vrumentius carried the glorious light of the gos- 
pel into Abassia. 

* The Abassines believe their kings to have descended 
team. SMomon aiid tbe queen of Sheba. 
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Of tb^ pUntihg. pf Christianity in Abassiaor 
£thiopia,- Rui^nut^ and some oter writers have 
givetr the following account.-^*^ Meropiusi, a 
Tyrian philosopher, having traveUed* over tb« 
igreatesH part of India, either in quest of phiio* 
sophical discoveries, or for the 'sake, of tra6k| 
df^rmined; at length, to return home u4th two 
young men, ihe companions of his travels ; but, 
on his tduching at an island in the Red Sea, ha 
dled'4 and his kinsmen, Frumentius and Mde^ 
dins, fell into the hands of the Barbarians, who 
immediately presented them to the king. In this 
new^ situation the travellers acted with such pro- 
priety, and gave so many prpofis; of their talents 
and* industry,, that they were soon raised to ho« 
aourable posts at court : and, on the king's de« 
JtMse, Fruiaentius was entrustixJ with the ma* 
Aagemcnt of public affairs by the queen, who 
had' been appointed guardian to her iafant 
jion, Frumentius immediately exerted himself 
to bring the people^ to the knowledge of tb« 
gospel; andy after some time, took a joarocy 
to Alexandria, to inform St. Athanasius of bis 
success. Hereupon the patriarch consecrated 
him Bishop of Axuma, and, about the year of 
our Lord 335, sent him into Ethiopia, where he 
baptized great numbers of the inhabitants; built 
icvcrai churches, ordained presbyters and dca- 
com, and propagated the faith with astonishing 
rapidity through almost every part of that ex* 
tensive legion. 

Abra and Asba, who jointly swayed the soq»* 
tre, aTe highly celebrated by the Ethiopiaa wri* 
ttrrs; and the harmony which subsisted betwera 
them was so extraordinary as to become pro* 
rei-bial. During this reign the emperor Con* 

btanlius 
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antius made use of several expedients to intro- 
ice the doctrines of Arianism into Ethiopia ; 
It all his exertions were completely frustrated. 
Few transactions relative to Ethiopia have 
'.en noticed by historians from the reign of 
>Dstantius to the time of Elesbaan, who de- 
ared war against the Ilomerites, for massa* 
eing some christian merchants, and solemiily 
twed to become a christian, in case he proved 
fftorious. Having obtained a complete con- 
ieHt« he embraced the true faith, and placed a 
iristiau prince on the throne of the Homerites. 
n an occasion, he took up arms against the 
ilnrper Dunaan, who had raised a dreadful per-^ 
ciition against the Christians, and obtained a 
rcbiYe victory, which gave the Abassines pos- 
ssion of Arabia Felix till the time of Abdal 
[otalleb, grandfather 6f Mahomet. 
Gebra Meskel, successor to Elesbaan, is said 
have greatly augmented his dominions, though 
e particulars of his conquests are passed over 
silence. He formed an alliance with the em- 
*roT Justinian, and was highly celebrated for 
s piety. 

Upon the demise of this prince the government 
nrolved on Constaiitine, and afterward on Fre- 
tuia,' whose name implies good fruit. During 
le interval of time between the reigns of Fre- 
una and Delnoad, the latter of whoin ascended 
le ihrone about the year of our Lord 96*0, 
jthmg occurs in the Ethiopian history worthy 
* observation. About this time the usurpation 
' the Zagsean family commenced, as will appear 
its. proper place. , 
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AUABIAy taken in its largest extent, is si- 
tuated between the twelfth ^nd thirty-fifth 
degrees of north latitude, and the fifty-third and 
seventy-eighth of' longitude; being bounded by 
part of Syria, Diyar-Beer, Irak and Khuzestan, 
on the north; by the Euphrates, the Pcrbian 
gulf, and the bay »of Ornius, on the east; by the 
straits of Bab al Mandab and the Indian ocean 
on the south ; and by Palestine, the Red Sea, 
and the isthmus of Suez, on* the west. 

This extensive peninsula was divided by Pto« 
lemy into three parts; viz. Arabian Petrasa, Ara- 
bia Dcserta, and Arabia Felix ; and since the 
time of that eminent geographer, this division 
has generally prevailed. 

Arabia Petra;a was bounded by Palestine, the 
lake Asphaltitcs, and Coele-Syria, on the north; 
by Syria and Ars(t)ia Deserta on the east; by 
Arabia Felix on the south ; and by the bthmus 
of Suez and the HeroopoHtan gulf on the west. 
Its soil did not admit of much cultivation, being 
Covered with rocks or arid sand ; and most of 
its towns were too insignificant to merit the at- 
lention of geographers. It was, however, inha- 
bited, in very remote ages, by several nations; 

* The limits of the Arabia Proper are much mnte eir- 

eumscribetl, as extending no farther nortbirard than the 

iithmus, ruooin^ from Ailah to the bead of the Peraao 

fiilf> and the bordeiv of the territory of Cnfiu ^^ 
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of which the Isfimaclitcs, Nabathcuins, Reda- 
reni/and Hagareui, were the most (Consider- 
able. 

Arabia Dcscrta was bounded on the north bj 
the Euphrates, which separated it from Mesopo- 
tamia ; on the eiist by a ridge of mountains^ di* 
'viding It from Chaldea and Babylonia; on the 
fouth by Arabia Felix, from which it was like- 
wise disjoined by several rangers of hills; and 
(Ki the west by Syria, Judea, and Arabia Petrsea. 
The greatest part of the country was a mere 
desert, being no otherwise diversified than by 
arid plains of sand, rocky mountains, and a fevr 
fertile spots, which resembled so many little 
islands, surrounded by an extensive ocean. The 
principal nations who inhabited this tract were 
the Cauchatreni, Rhaabeni, iEsitse, Batanaei, and 
Agnei. Ptolemy has enumerated several towns 
appertaining to this province, but none of them 
were places of importance. 

Arabia Felix, a considerable part of which 
is well-watered, and blest with l*»rtility, was 
linftited by Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deserta 
OR the north; by the Erythrean sea on Rie 
south ; and by part of that sea, together with 
tbe Arabian and Persian gulfs, on the cast and 
west. In short, it nearly corresponded with that 
tract which is regarded, by i)riental geogi^hers, 
as the proper peninsula of the Arabs, otrabo 
affirms, that, in his time, it was divided into five 
kingdoms, which strictly agrees with the division 
of tlie' Proper Arabia, by the Eastern writers, 
inte the ^ye provinces of Yemen, Hejaz, Tc- 
aamay Najd, and Yamana. The principal na* 
tioas situated in this country, in the early ages, 
viMihe Satoi> ^G^rrsei, Minaei^ Adramit«B| Asci' 
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tXy Homeriles, Sapphoritae, Omanita?, Bnizome-: 
naif and Nabathsdans. 

The Arabs, according to their own historians, 
are sprung from two stocks ; viz. Kahtan, or 
Joktan, the son of £ber, and Adnan, a lineal 
descendant of Ishroaci. The posterity of the 
former are called Al Arab al Ariba, genuine 
Arabs.; and those of the latter are distinguished 
by the term al Arab al Mostareba, naturalized 
Arabs. The uncertainty oif the descents between 
Ishmael and Adnan is the reason why they sel- 
dom trace their genealogies higher than the latter, 
and regard him as the father of their tribes* 

The religion oi\ the Arabs, prior to the ^me 
of Mahomet, consisted like that of the Sabeans, 
in worshipping the heavenly bodies, and certain 
inferior deities, which they called Al Ilahat, or 
the goddesses; Their idols of wood and stone 
, were also extremely numerous ; and angels, or 
superior intelligences, were regarded as media- 
tors between men and the Supreme Being, whom 
they called Allah Ta41a, the Most High God. 
It appears, however, from good authority, that 
the Magian religion was planted by the Pernans 
among some of the Arab tribes; Judaism was. 
introduced into several parts of the country 
shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus Vespasian; and the Christian faith was 
preached, at a very early period, with tolerable 
success. 

Their government, like that of their descend- 
ants, the Bedouins, was vested in certain shekhs 
and emirs ; the former of whom superintended 
particular collections of .tents called khymas, ft 
villages, and tho latter ruled over a whole thb«. 

lb these de:>criptiuiis of rulers, however, st^ra 
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to hayn acknowledged the sovereignty of one 
particular person* who was eillier cJistinguishtd 
by the regal title, or, at least, by that of grand 
'einir, and maintained the Arabs, in possesbion ol' 
their particular customs, laws and privileges. 

Of their language the following account is 
giv^a by Sic William Jencs. ^^ As the Arabic * 
** language is unquestionably one of the most an- 
^* cicnt in the world, so it yields to aohe ever 
'^ spolwcn by mortals in the number of its wordst 
^ said the precision, of its phrases; but it i$ 
^^ (Hjually true and wonderful, that it baars not 
^ the last resemblance, either in. words, or th^ 
*' structure of them, to the Sanscrit, or great pa* 
** rent of Indian dialects : of which dissimilarity 
'^ two rQiaar-jtajble instances may be given : th« 
** Sanscrit, like the Greek, Persian, and German, 
*^ €i«lig.hts in compounds, but in a much higher 
'* degree^ while tho Arabic,. and all its sister 
**" dialects,, abhor the composition of words, and 
" invariably express very complex ideas by cir- 
** cumlociition : so that if a compound word be 
*• found in any genuine language of the Ara- 
^* biaa peninsula, it may at once be pronounced 
*^ an «xQtic. Again : it is the genius a{ the 
^ Sanscrit, apd other languages of tlie same 
" stock, that the roots of verbs be almost uni- 
** versally biliteral ; so that rive-and-twenty hun- 
** died such roots might bo formed by the com- 
" position of the lifry Indian letters : but the 
*' Arabic roots are as universally trilitoral ; so 
*^ that the composition of the twcnty-iught Ara- 
^ bian letters would give near iwo-and-twenty- 

• Vide Asiatir"Il«s^earchep, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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** thousand elements of the language. Of. the 
" characters in which the old compositions of 
■** Arabia were written we know but little, ex- 
** cept that the Koran originally appeared in 
" those of Cufah ; from which the modern Ara- 
** bian letters, with all their elegant variationSy 
'* were derived, and which unquestionably had a 
•* common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaic.'* 
The sciences chiefly cultivated by the ancient 
Arabs were three ; that of their history and ge- 
nealogies; such a knowledge of the stars as 
enabled them to predict the change of weather ; 
and the interpretation of dreams. They had 
also a considerable degree of knowledge in seve- 
ral mechanical arts ; and many of them became 
famous, in early ages, for their cultiyation of 
eloquence and poetry. 

With respect to their disposition, it is ftropcr 
to remark, that they had their excellencies iuid 
defects, as well ajs other nations. Thus, hospi- 
tality was so habitual to them, that in this they 
seemed to exceed all their neighbours, and 'the 
contrary vice was held in the utmost contempt 
and abhorrence: they are highly commended 
by the ancients, on account of their fidelity to 
their friends and their respectful behaviour td 
the aged ; and riiey have been celebrated, in 
all ages, for the brilliancy of their wit and 
their quickness of penetration. But on the othet 
hand, it is evident, even from their own writ- 
ers, that they had a natural inclination to blood- 
shed, rapine, and cruelty; and that they were 
so much addicted to retain malice, that they 
were scarcely ever known to forget an old injury. 
The ancient Scenite Arabs or Nabatheans, 

subsisted 
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subsisted chicOy by plunder, and frequently 
changed their habitations as the convenience of 
water and pasturage for their cattle invited 
them. But the more civilized tribes resided in 
towns and cities, where they gained a livelihood 
by the cultivation (ff palm-trees, feeding of cat- 
tle, and the exercise of various trades, particu- 
larly merchandize, wherein they were very emi- 
nent, even in the time of the patriarch Jacob. 
Strabo asserts, that Arabia was a^^grandized 
chiefly by commerce ; and that a great part of 
the riches, which the ancients regarded as the 
produce of the country, came from the Indies 
and the coast of Africa. 

I shall conclude these remarks on the Arabs 
with the following short quotation from the 
justly celebrated discourse of Sir William Jones 
oa that ancient nation. '^ The Arabs * have 
•*. never been entirely subdued, nor hivs any imr 
•* pression been made on them, except on their 
•* borders j where the Phoenicians, Persians, Ethi^ 
*^ opians, Egyptians, and in, latter ages, the 
•* Ot)umin Tartars, have severally acquired set- 
•* tlements ; but, with these exceptions, the na- 
** tisres of Ucjaz and Yemen have preserved, for 
•• ages, the sole dominion of their dcswrts and 
•* pastures, their mountains and fertile valleys : 
•* tjjey have also retained their primitive raannei*s, 
•* language, features, and ch»racter, as, long and 
•* as remarkably as the Hindus themselves. The 
•* present genuine Arabs of Syria, Yemen, and 
*• Hejax, form a striking co*\trast to the Hindu 
•* inhabitants of those provinces : their eyes are 

• 

' * Vide Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. page ?. . 
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** full of vivacity ; their speech voluble aftd atti* 
** culate ; their deportment manly and dignified; 
•* their minds always attentive, and their coun- 
** tenanccs 'strongly marked with a spirit of in- 
** dependence." 

Joktan, theson of Eber, whom the Arabs dis- 
tinguish by the name of Kahtan, appears to 
have taken up his residence, shortly after the 
confusion of tongues, in Arabia; where his thir- 
teen sons extended themselves from Mesha to 
8ephar, a mountainous district in the south- 
eiast€rn part of that peninsula; and where Jok- 
tan himself, according to the Arab historians^ 
founded the kingdom of Yemen. 

Ishmael, having been dismissed by Abraham, 
in the manner already related in the Jewish his-* 
lory, retired into the wilderness of Paran^ whc» 
be became the ^ther of a numerous and potent 
nation, of whom it was predicted that they 
should live in a state of perpetual enmity -'ivtth 
the rest of mankind, and yet should never h^ 
tvholly subjugated by any foreign power. The 
Arab writers assert, that he married the>datidi'- 
ter of Modad, king of Hejaz, who was ItiieM)/ 
descended from the founder of that kingdom ;. 
and, as the Arabs pronounce him thf father d 
the greatest part of their nation, we may justly 
consider him and Joktan as the principal plas'* 
ters of Arabia. However, it is not probable that 
the Scenite Arabs were the only descendants oC 
Isfalnael, though they indisputably constituted 
the major part of them, and have retained the 
sa:me disposition, power and govemmeat, ffoni 
the age of their p^ogcnitoc to the present 
ti»*. 

The 
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fhe kingdom =iof Yemen was gOTerned hv ti 
long series of years by the 'princes of the tribe of 
Ilamyar, the son of Saba, the great grandson 
of Kahtan, though it was at lengthy translated 
to thx! descendants of his brother, Cahlau^ who 
still retained the title of king of Haroyar. The 
princes of the Hamyarifes had the general epi- 
thet of Tobba, or successor^ as the Egyptian 
kings had that of Pharoh, and the Roman em- 
|}erors that of Caesar. Of these kings nothing is 
related but their nalnes, or "such transactions as^ 
are too absurd or unimportant to merit a place 
in this work : suffice it, therefore, to say, that 
the tnoharcby subsisted about two thousand 
and twenty years; atid^ at the expiration of tha||L 
time, feli into tbto litads of the ^i*e»t impostor 
filahomet. 

The kingdom of^Hira "was founded in Irak by 
a descendant of Cahlan, named Maleci hqr, 
after tliree descents, the in'own was transferred^ 
by tamaamgtf to ihef Lairkbmians. 'Hiese princes, 
whose general epilb(lt*%MB<Mondar, preserved 
the regal authority, notwithstanding some inter- 
ruption from the 'Persians, till the khalifsiti of 
Abubecty when Al Mondar-Maghrur, tlie last 
king, was deprived of bis lile And crown by the 
rictorious Khaled £bn al Walid. This mo- 
i»Tchy,ac(iording to Ahmed Ebn Yuscf, existed^ 
under the Moodars, for the space of six hundred 
and'twefity^iwo yearsjind eight months. 

^Ehe.ibmiderstyfthe kingdom of Ghassan were, 
of the tribe of Azd, and settled in Syria-Demas- 
cena, in the vicii^age of a water caileil Ohassan, 
whence they derived their name. Having ex- 
Belled the i^ajaamin Arabs, who were of the 

VW.I3C.' N Uib^* 
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tribe of Salih, they made themselves masters of 
a very considerable territory, and established a 
monarchy, which subsisted, according to the 
most accurate^ (Computation, six Eundred and 
sixteen years. 

The kingdom of.Hejaz was founded by Jo^- 
ham, the son of Kahtan, and governed by his 
descendants till the time of Ishmael, who espoused 
the daughter of Modad. Some authors are of 
opinion that Kidar, Ishmael's son, received the 
crown from one of his uncles ; but it is gener- 
ally supposed that the posterity of Ishmael ex- 
pelled the Jorhamites, who retired to Johainab, 
and were there destroyed by an inundation. 
. Shortly after this period the kingdom of 
Hejaz was divided among the chiefe, <»r heads 
of tribes, and was governed almost in the same 
manner as is now practised by the Arabs of the 
desert. The tribe of Kho2aah, after the inuD- 
dation of Al Arem, fixed their residence in the 
valley of Marri, near Mecca, and there founded 
an aristocracy, assuming both the government 
of the adjacent city and the care of the temple. 
They retained these acquisitions for several ages, 
till, at length, one Kosa, of the tribe ef Koreub, 
purchased the keys and custody of the temple, 
from Abu Gabshan, and soon aftefrward divoted 
the tribe of Khozaah of the civil government of 
Mecca. There were also some other tribei 
which had princes of their own, and formed in- J 
dependent states; but all of these were- greatly ^ 
inferior to the kingdoms of Yemen, Hira, Ghas- | 
san, and Heja2. 

EMPIBES 
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PIRES OF NICE AND TRAPEZONO. 



SECTION I. 
UICE. 



BODORE Lascaris having ffed, . j^ • 
rom the persecution of hi» tyranni- ja^* 
her-ih-law, to Bithynia, was re- 

with the warmest demonstrations of joy 

inhabitants ; . and enabled, by their as- 
?,- to make himself master of Phrygia, 

Lydia, and Ionia, from the Maoander to 
xine Sea. These provinces he erected 

new empire, called the empire of Nice* 
le famous city which he made his imperial 
ce ; and, by his extraordinary valour and 
t, secured these important acquisitions to 

and his successors; though both the 
and Latins used the most strenuous ex- 

against him for the space of eighteen 

(he demise of this prince the go- . jy 
mi devolved on his son-in-law, ^222* 
ucas, who was accordingly crowrt- 
Hce by the patriarch Manuel, and proved 
' brave and successful with his celebrated 
»sor. He extended his conquests not 
Asia, but also in Europe, and almost to 
es of Constantinople; he achieved many 
t victories over the Turks and Latins ; 

N2 uni 
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and died, universally regretted by his subjects, 
in the sixty-second year of his age, and the 
thirty«third of his i^ign. 

- j^ He was succeeded by Theodore Las- 
* ^ ' cans; who, during his short reign, was 

^ ^' attended with great success against th^ 
despot of Epirus and the Bulgarians. However, 
he acted diametrically opposite to the interests 
of his people in rc(:alUng the traitor Michael 
Palaeologus, and restoring him to his former dig- 
nity, l^hepdorir d««d in the thiird year of the 
icign, and Iqft the empire to his son^ under the 
guardianship of-Arsenius, the patpax ch of Nice, ^ 
and Muzalo, a persoli of inca,n extmcfion, but 
of consunl^n^atc. luerit, aiki approved iideli^. 

The promotion of Muzalo havinj^ Qxcit««i the 
onvy of the Niqean nobility, a. select number of 
tHicm resoK^ed to dispatch hii9 on the. demise ef 
Theodore, and accordingly caused hitp. to beat* 
sassinat^ (Hiring th^ celebration of the deceafed 
monarch's funeml obsequies. Palfjpplpguy thca, 
caused himself to be chosen guardian uf the 
young emperor^ and to be declared protector of 
tlie empire, without any regard to Arseiuus« . 
whose merit and integrity were inimical to the 
usurper's designs. 

On the news of a signal victory gained o]ier 
the despot of Epirus, many, both of the nobles 
and populace, saluted Palasologus with the impe- 
rial title ; but, as the patriarch threatened to ex- 
communicate both bini and his adherents for ' 
this treasonable act, the usurper bound himself 
under a solemn oath to resign the empire to the 
lawful heir is soon as he should become of age. 
However) on his taking Constantinople from the 

I n^ins 
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latins, in the second year of 'his reign, he or* 
dered the eyes of the unfortunate prince to be 
put out ; removed the seat of empire to Constan* 
tinople, and caused himself to be solemnly 
crowned emperor of the East. Such was the 
end of the Nicean empire^about fifty-seven years 
after its foucydation. ' 



TRAPEZOND. 

m 

SHORTLY after the reduction of Constanti- 
nople by the Latins, Alexius Com menus, 
surnamed the Great, and his brother David, ' 
seized on the provinces of Colchis, Galatia, 
Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia, with several cities 
of note ; f^nd Alexius fixed his imperial resi- 
dence atl'rapezond, where he established him- 
self in possession' of his new territories, and 
formed an alliance with Baldwin, emperor of 
Constantinople. He does not seem, however, 
to have taken the imperial titl^, most authors 
supposing that it was either .his grandson or 
^reat-grandson who first assumed it ; and that 
he contented himself with the title of duke or 
lord of Trapezond. 

Of his two immediate successors nothing satis- 
lactory has been recorded by historians. 

.fohn Commenus, supposed to have been the 
first who assumed the title of emperor, seems to 
have been coniirmed in his dignities by Michael 
Palieologus, who invited him to Constantinople, 
and giiVe' 4i'm bis daughter, Eudocia, in mar- 

N 3 tl«L^^, 
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riage. He was earnestly importuned^ by pope 
Nicolas IV. to engage in a crusade about the * 
ye4r 129 \ ; ^^^ died about four years after, 
leaving two sons by Eudocia^ one of whom suc- 
ceeded to the empire, and the other was taken in 
his infancy to Coustantinoplc. 

Alexius the Second was Ipft; by his lather's 
will, under the guardianship of -Andronicus Pa- 
Ixologus the elder. He espoused an Iberian 
princess ; and fom^fd an alliance with the Ge- 
noese, after having defeated them in battle. 

He was succeeded by his son Basilius, who 
was compelled to take up arms in order to gain 
possession of his lawful inheritance; and was 
strongly incited by pope John XXIL to embrace 
the doctrines of the Romish Church* 

Basilius the Second espoused Irne Palseolo- 
gma, the daughter of Andronicus the younger. 
Having afterward divorced her, In order to make 
way for another woman of the same namf» he 
was assassinated by her contrivance^ and she en- 
deavoured to establish herself oq the throne of 
Trapezond. But her design beii>g made public, ., 
an insurrection ensued ; and, after an obstinate " 
struggle, the sceptre was placed in the. hands of 
one of the deceased king's sons, whose Christian 
name does not occur in history. 

Alexius th^ Third is said to have married a 
lady of the Cantacuzenian family, who carried 
on a scandalous intrigue with the keeper of 
the imperial wardrobe^. The emperor's eldest 
son being apprised of this eircnmstance, mur- 
dered the paramour, and attempted to dispatch 
both the empress and his father ; but his de- 
sign being frustrated, he was compelled to retire 
into Spain* However, he toon retVfi^ with 

some 



some Spaniards and Genoese, and having pri* 
^vately assassinated Alcyius, Xiipk' possession of 
" the throne. - 

John the Second* having by this nefarious 
' action gained possession of the empire, found 
ilimsclf att^kcKl on all sides by the Turks, and 
u'as soon conip^lledj to p^y an annual tribute of 
three thoiifapd ducats to 4o^urath, to enjoy 
without disturbance his jU-acquircd 4ominions» 
At his death h^ left on^^sqn, earned Al^>(iu$, whot 
was afV^rward .t^ken captive by, Mohammed at 
the reduction of Trapczoud; and a daughter, 
caJled C^thanna Commena, who was given, in 
marriage to A$An l^V'gb. 

David Commenus, a man of a savage and 
cowardly disposition, taking advantage of his ne- 
phew's ipinority, usurped the crowh. Biit he did 
not iojn^ enjoy his acquisiton, for Mohammed the 
Second, 8urMaip<rd the Great, declared war 
against him ; ipv^sted his metropolis by sea and 
land ; and led l>oth David and all his family in 
triumph to Constantinople, whence they were re* 
movfd to Andrianople, and inhumanly massa* 
cred, except the youngest son, who embraced the 
faith of Mahomet, and one of his sisters, who 
became the victor's concubine. Such was the me- 
lancholy catastrophe of the Trapesontine em- 
pire in the two hundred and fifty-eighth ycajr 
after iU foundation. 
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THE tract of country anciently distinguished 
by the names Ibena, Hesperia, and Hispa- 
nia, but now generally knowii by that of Spain, 
was situated between ten and- three degrees of east 
longitude; and between forty-six and forty-four 
degrees of iibrth latitude ; bieing bounded on the 
north by the pyrenean moutitaffis ; on the- east 
by the Mediterranean; on the south by the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and on the ^est by the At* 
lantic Ocean. 

The Spaniards liave endeavoured to derive their 
origin from Tubal, the fifth son of Japhet, whom 
they affirm to have reigned in Spain from the 
year of the world 1799 to 1914', and from whom 
they deduce a tedious series of monarchs down to 
three Geryons, who were slain by the Egyptian 
Hercules. From this hero also thefy draw an aera 
down to the year of the world 3000, in which 
they allow the Celt us to have made their first 
entrance into their countrv. So that accord- 
^ng to these historians, Spain had subsisted as a 
regular monarchy for the space of one thousand 
twohnndred and twenty-six yeur> before the ar- 
rival of the Celtus. This, however, is generally 
regarded as altogether fabulous; and the most 
probale hypothesis relative to this nation is, that 
they were descended from Gonier, the eldest son 
of Japhet, whoso posterity peopled Europe at 
jlei^U <is far as il^o Danube and Khine. 

With respect to the religion of the ancient 
SjMtiiuvih, whether we regard them as tlie pps- 
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teiityoT Gomer, or of his brother Tubal, it may 
be supposed tbat they were originally instructed, 
in the worship of the true God, and probubly 
adhered for a long scries of years to the practiceH 
of the old patriarchs. . But as their country 
was afterwai-d invade by the Egyptiaiis, Tyriaiii, 
Phoenicians, Carthap^ia^is, and various other 
tiation:), it is but reasooabljs to imj^ne thiU a 
strange diversity of celigious opinions and ccrcr 
ijl^uiesi ^vei;e. gradually introduced. However, 
sifter the invasion of the Romam, a considerable, 
<*ha;i§c was effected in their relijpon, and under 
the reign, of Ariamirus, king of the Sucvi, they, 
embracoid the faith of the gospel. 

Xhc ^vernment of the Spaiiiards was proba- 
l^ly vionarchical from their first settling in £u« 
rope, but as they increased in numbers, and aug- 
ihonted their territories, they divided themselves 
iato a multiplicity of {>ctty kingdoms and com- 
mon wealths. 

From the expulsion of tlie Carthaginians to 
the reign of Tiberius, Spain was governed by con- 
suls, pnefors, and presides ; for L. Piso appears 
to have been praetor of the Hither Spain in his 
time; a rescript of Adrian is directed to the con- 
sul of. Bsetica ; and the prsesides are mentioned 
lA subsequent reigns, though that title was fre- 
quently given to the governors of interior pro- 
vinces. However the country remained under 
the govcrnnent of forty-six emperors from Au- 
gustus, who is said to have completed its subju- 
gation, till Honorius, in whose reign the Romans 
were expelled by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. 
Uuder the Goths it had nineteen kings during the 
^.acc oi two" bundled years, that is from Atha- 
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naric, who commenced his reign in the year of 
the Christian aera 369 to Leovigild 56*9. The 
Suevi reigned in Gallicia one hundred and seventy 
seven years; from Hermeric A. D. 408 to Andeca 
581. L^tly, the united kingdoms of the Goths 
and Suevi subsisted a hundred and twenty-seven 
years, from the accession of Reccaredus, the first 
orthodox kinj^ of the Gbths, A1 D. 568, to the' 
subvet^ion of the monarchy by the Moors 713. 

The original language of the ancient Spaniards 
was the old Celtic; and it has been remarked 
that the modern Spanish preserves >more of the 
ibasculine grandeur, beauty, and energy of this 
tongue, than any other in feurope. 

I'hat the Spaniards were not deficient in na« 
tural genius is evident from the great number of 
famous men which their country has produced,' 
among whom we may reckon Seneca the StoiC| 
the learned orator Quintilian, and the great cos« 
mographer Pomponius Mela. It also appears 
fr6m StrabO, that the liberal arts began to flou- 
rish here in very early ages, as the Turdetaiii, a 
people of Baetica, were possessed of a vast «um- 
ber of ancient books, codes of laws written in 
verso, and many pieces of poetry. 

In the art of war the Spaniards had much the 
advantage of the Gauls, Germans, and other 
nations of Celtic extraction, as they received 
many improvements from the nations, with whom 
they were frequently at war, and their weapons 
were superior to many of their contemporaries. 

The education of their children consisted chief- 
ly in habituating them to such food and exercise 
as rendered active, and athletic; in inspiring 
them with an enthusiastic love of liberty; and 
hs training them up to martial deeds. Hence, 
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the whole nation seemed, upon every occasion, to 
prefer death to ignominy, and regarded it as the 
greatest of blessings to perish in defence of their 
native land and privileges. 

Spain was so advantageously situated for com- 
merce, and abounded with so many excellent 
commodities, that most of the trading nations of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, were tempted to make 
settlements among them, and even to subdue 
them; so that scarcely any countrv on the face 
of the globe ever passed underjM|L a variety of 
masters. Egyptians, PhGeniciamTryrians, Car- 
thaginians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, 
Goths, Vandals, and Moors, have had their par- 
ticular settlements in it, and the greatest part of 
them have promoted its trade and navigation. 

To close our remarks on the ancient Spaniards, 
it must be observed, that they inherited ail the 
virtues of their progenitors the Celtes> with 
fewer vices than the generality of their contem- 
poraries. Sgbriety, magnanimity, courage and 
hospitality, wpre numbered among their most 
stricking characteristics; and their fidelity was 
so universally admired, that several of the Ro- 
man emperors chose them for their body-guard, 
in preference to other nations. It must, indeed, 
be acknowledged, that they inherited the pride, 
cruelty, indolence, and Superstition of the an- 
cient Celtes ; but their temperance and frugality 
formed a striking contrast to the bacchanalian 
excesses of the Gauls and Germans; and they 
consequently preserved themselves from those fa- 
tal quarrels which appear to have been extreme- 
ly prevalent among their neighbours. 

GAULS, 
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THE 0«vNt according to ancient historiunay 
itppcfi1M2?have been either the immediate 
dcsccndanls <rf the Ccltcs, or the same pe«)ple 
under a more modern name, which was proba- 
bly ;;iven them by their neighbours ; whilbt they 
retained the original one of Gomerai, or de- 
scendants of Gomer. The name therefore, of 
Gaiil or Gallia is not only foreign, but of a tnoito- 
rccent date, as are likewise the other appella- 
tives by which the Roman authors distinguish 
one part of their Country from another ; as Osal- 
pi4ui or Citerior^ Transalpina or Ulterior, and 
Subalpina : for the inhabitants were formerly bel» 
ter kiiown by the name of <]!eltes, and the cooil- 
try, upon the whole, by that of Celto-Gallia; 
Julias Csesar, afterwards, distinguished the whole 
country under the names of Belgia, Aquitania, 
and Gallia Propria ; and this last was subdivided 
into Comata, Crachata, and Togata. 

The religion of the Gauls strictly rescmBkd 
that of the ancient Celtcs (which has been * al- 
ready described) till their subjugation by the Ro- 
mans: but in the time of Augustus a cdnsider*^ 
able change took place; and, after a few subse- 
quent reigns, they became so enamoured with 
the pageantry af polytheism, that they erected 
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-a prodigious number of statues, altars and temples ; 
and even paid divine honours to lakes, rivers, 
marshes, and fountains. 

The GaulSy though bearing the same nam«v 
and using the same language and customs, ap- ' 
pear to have been subject to different govern* 
menti ; some of which were monarchical, others 
aristocratical, and others partaking partly of 
aristocracy and partly of democracy* 

Their language b universally aUqmd to hav^ 
been die old Celtic or Gomerian^t^mch is ttill 
preserved, at leaait in a great measure, in many 
parts of Europe, particularly in Biscay, Brittau/p 
Cornwall, Ireland, the Hebrides, Highlands of 
Scotland, and North Wales* They do not ap* 
pear to have had, originally, any characters cf 
their own, but in process of time, adopted the 
Greek letters, for the purpose of facilitating 
their commerce, which seems to have been v(ery 
considerable, both from the veneration which 
th^ expressed toward Mercury, as the god pf 
traffic, and from a great number of imde&t 
Inscriptions dedicated, by the GauliA mercliantai« . 
to thor deities. 

With respect to their arts, next to the mili« 
taiy, which, though their especial favorite, was 
but indiffisrently cultivated, eloquence was ^lat 
wherein they prided themselves most^ and which 
seemed most natural, to them. Their youth 
were commonly instructed out of those poemi 
which were composed by the bards and druids 5 
heroic Texses were either sung or recited on all 
public occasions ; and they represented Mercttry^ 
the goiH>f eloquence^ with the symbds of Her^ 
cdcs, to show what power that art had o?isr 
ihsm above all others. 

Voit IX. *I^k^ 
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Their military discipline cannot now be accu- 
rately described ; but, from the circumstances 
of their falling in such vast multitudes- upon the 
enemy, without cither taking the advantage of 
ground, or dividing their armies as occasion iq- 
quired, it appears to have been very imperfect. 
Their chief talent consisted in pouring in their 
troops with incredible speed and fury ; in sur- 
mounting all obstacles that fell in their way ; 
and in mautaining. the combat with an intrepi- 
dity almos^HSOuliar to themselves : but when aU 
these efforts failed, they either dispatched them- 
selves, or else prevailed upon their friends to kill 
them: Their only weapons were bows and ar- 
rows, or swords and lances, With which they 
perfofined Bucjii astonishirig feats- as rendered 
them, for a considerable time, the objects a( 
terror to all their enemies. They were utter 
strangers to the warlike machines used by other 
nations in sieges ; and held the curiass, helmet, 
and other defensive armour, in the utmost con- 
tempt; 'However, much. of their success has 
. been Justly • attributed to their dexterity in 
the management of their cavalry and annod 
chari'ots.f^ * ;. ' . . ,; 

Tlic Ga&ls, like all other northern natiom, 
were m\ll;h addicted to the pleasures of: the 
ehace; ai^d a solemn feast was annually cek- ' 
brated by their professed huntsmen, -in honour 
of the goddess Diana, to whom they presented, ^ 
amdng other offefings, a purse containing; « cer- 
' taiu'sum for every animal they had taken in the 
course of thc-ycap. They were also celebrated 
for their expertness in swimming and fowling; 
and horse, and chftViiF^accs, tilts aiid touma' 
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iB^iits, constituted their other favjorite amuse- 
•ments. 

Their customary dress consisted of a light 
vest .and breeches; they wore their baii^ iong, 
had collars about their necks, and bracelets on 
tk«ir arms. The Druids were always clothed 
in tvhite when they officiated in their religious 
capacity, and the freemen appeared, on .all pub- 
lic occasions, with their arms. 
« Of their marriages nptbing satis^Bictory lias 
been recorded* It appears, however, that poly'-^ 
gamy, was unlawful, and that the men possessed 
the power of life and death over their wives. 
The women Were equally conspicuous with the 
irimioTs themselves, on account( of theii: conr 
teinpt of danger and death ; and always eXerted 
themselves in a . most extraordinary manner to 
prtv^nt their men from giving ground to th% 
enemy.. . . : 

• The vices that have been generally attributed 
to the Gauls are those of ebriety, indolence, .and 
ferocity ; each, of which they certainly inherited 
from their piredecessors : but their, social virtues 
Wicre, by the confession of their enemies, more 
nmarkable ; among^ which :we must particu- 
laxize their justice, fidelity,. 4nd hospitable beha- 
.vioar to strangers.-! 

. .The earliest and most considerable i>^' g r 
roption recorded of this people is that ^ * ' . 
.Vrhich they .made into Italy, under their 
celebrated general, Bellovesus, who, crossing 
Ihe .Rhone and the Alps, defeated the lletrurif 
^ans in the vicinage 6f the Tesino, and iook posT 
session of that part of the country sinQe distin-^ 
^dished by thei names of Piedmont and Lorn- 
hardy. 
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The Cttiiomaiiii who dwelt between the riven 
Seine and Loire, made the second grand expedi* 
tion under their leader, EUtonit, and formed new 
aettleinents among tiie Brescians, Cremonew^ 
Mantnans, Venetiaw, afi^ in Camiola. 

The third was undertaken by die Ananet and 
X^Bves ; the former of whom ffettled In Piacentia> 
en one ride of die Po ; and the latter in Novan^ 
0n the oppodte bank. 

In a mflti, the BoH and Lingones^ having 
CRMied the Pennine Alps, took up their mi* 
dence on the south side of the Po, between Bo* 
logna and Ravenna. 

The fifth was made, about two hundred years 
Ifter that of Bellovesus, by the Senones, who 
were invited into Italy by an Hetrurian noblei 
and fixed themselves in Umbria. The incunioii 
•f this people, under Brennus, into Italy, hu 
been already related in its * proper place. 

The next expedition proved peculiarly unibr* 
tunate; for the Gauls who had previously setded 
in Italy invited their countrymen to assist diem 
against the Romans; but these arrived in such 
prodigious numbers, that they became more 
dreadful than the Romans ; so that they made 
BO scruple to turn their arhis against them, and 
put their whole army to flight. The Rooiaas 
were greaUy alarmed at the news of these pro- 
cieedings, and to frustrate the success of so nu- 
merous an enemy, they perpetrated the honid 
superstition of burying a Greek and a Gaafish 
man and woman siive, in the ox-market : hat 
they did not rely so implicitly on this barbarous- 
sacrifice as to n^iect their warlike preparatioii^ 
when they received intelligence that the Gesatv, 
♦ Vid« Tol. V. pag« 168. 
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another brave Gaulish nation, were invited to 
the assistance of their Italian countrymen. The 
approach of this fierce ^nd warlike people spread 
tbe utmost terror and confusion through the llo- 
man territories. However^ a formidable army 
was raised for the defence Qf the country, and 
the ferocious invaders were overthrown with a 
prodigious loss ; forty thousand being killed on 
4i^ field of battle, and ten . thousand taken pri- 
soners. . 

.About the year of the world. 3725, the Gauls, 
finding themselves overstocked at home, sent 
QMt thrcq large colonics to seek new habitations., 
^rennus, the chief adviser of this expedition^ 
headed one of the Gaulish armies ; Cerethrius 
marched with the second in to Thrace;, and Bel- 
giusledthe ^hird into Illyricum and Macedonia. ^ 
^ren^us made an incursion into Pann()nia, or 
liungary, ; but finding the country inferior to 
his expectations, and hearing that Bclgius, after 
acquiring pn inmicnse plunder, was utterly de- 
feated, he 'hastened to Illyricum, under pretence 
of revenging his colleague. The army with 
which he entered that province consisted of one 
hundred and fifty thousand foot, and fifteen 
thousand horse : but, in consequence of a revolt 
am.Qng some of the officers, t\vei\ty thousand 
men marched into Thrace, and with the assist- 
ance . of Cerethrius, seized on Byzantium and 
file western coasts of Propontis. 

• lo conKequence of this defection, Brennus sent 
for fresh supplies from Gaul, and enlisted some 
JUyrians, with whom he marched toward Dcl- 
Hhi,.:de5igning to plunder that opulent city and 
^emple ; but he suffered a dreadful repulse from 
Itt Uiundcr-^torm and an.^Afthquake^ which dc- 
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ftroyed a considerable number of bis men ; and 
the Greek forces, pouring in from all parts, cem* 
pletad his oTerthrow. In this exigency BmiDus 
iiSsembled bis chiefe, and, after advising tbem 
to slay all their wounded comrades, and to make 
9k flood a retreat as 'they could, he put an end 
to bis own existence. Such of the soldiers ts 
lad escaped the enemy endeavoured to retife» 
ptirsuant to their leader's direction ; but none of 
them ever returned to their own country. 

MeanipFhite the colonies under Leonorius 
marched to the Hellespont, and made them- 
selves masters of Lysimacbia and the Tbradaa 
Ghersoneses, whence they crossed over into Asia, 
and established Nicomedes in his paternal king** 
dom. . For this important service Nicomedes as* 
signed theip that part of Lesser Asia, which was 
afterward called Gallo-Grsecia and Gialatia. la 
[process of time^ these settlers, being confined in 
their territories, sent several colonies and buxm* 
havsf armies abroad, which greatly annoyed all 
their neighbours ; but they were at length sop* 
pressed by the pro-consul of Asia, and compel- 
led to live peaceably within their own boiiiida* 
ries. 

The Romans were se seriously alarmed at the 
strength and number of the Gaulish nation, that 
they deemed it indispensably requisite to humUt 
their pride, by leading armies into their eoiin* 
try. After several trifUng attempts, Q. Mardo^ 
to whose lot this province had fallen by tile death 
of his colleague in Numidia, opened a passagt 
between the Alps and the Pyrenees ; planted a 
colony in the country ofthe Volcse Tectosagy; 
and founded the city of Narbo Marcius, wbidi 
toon became the capital of the province. For 
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these important scnrices he was Honoured with m 
triumph at Rome. His successor, Scaurus, sub- 
dued the Canii and Gentisci, two Gaulish na« 
tions of extraordinary bravery^ and made some 
excellent reads to facilitate the progress of his 
Italian troops, for which he dso was remunerated 
nHth triumphal honours. 

The Cimbri and Teu tones, alarmed at 'these 
repeated incursions, took up arms against the 
Romans, and gave them several overthrows, in 
one of which the general, Popilius, was compel- 
led to submit to the ignominious ceremony of 
passing under the yoke. The Cimbri, in parti* 
enlar, had retaken some parts of Gaul, and espe- 
cially the famous city of Thoulouse, where they 
consecrated an immense treasure io the amount 
of one hundred thousand pounds weight of gold^ 
and the same of silver. Hereupon Csepio march- 
ed hit army to retake it, and the inhabitanti 
threw open their gates ; nevertheless he gave the 
city up to be plundered, and carried off all the 
sacred treasures* The Gauls were sq exasperated 
at this outrage, that they attacked the invaders 
widi irresistible fury, slaughtered near a hundred 
and ibrty ^thousand men, and pursued the re* 
mainder so closely^ that only ten of the whole 
army escaped with their two generals. The tri« 
ttmphant barbarians having thrown all the silver 
and gold into the Rhone, drowned all the horses, 
and murdered all the prisoners which they had 
taken ; held a general council whether to march 
immediately into Italy, or to reduce those pro* 
TOices which the Romans still possessed in Gaul ; 
they agreed, however, to consult Emilius Scau- 
tt»f mom they had taken prisoner in a former 
tng^fftamkt^ aad who strove to deter them from 
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k^teriDg the territories of his republic ;- but his 
bold speech was rewarded with death by £k>iQnxy' 
king oftheCiinbri. 

'. The Roman senate, dreadtug afresh irvuption, 
of these warlike b&rbananSy recalled Marius from 
l^umidia; and, having remunerated ;his late 
services with a triumph,, appointed him general 
against the enemy, and Syila to serve under him. 
They gained such important advantage^, that 
the Gauls became dispirited, and remained with* 
in their own borders, till Orgetorix persuaded his 
countrymen, the Helvitii, to burn their villages, 
and to go in quest of new conquests. 
. At this juncture the government of the Roman 
province of Gaul fell to the lot of Julius Caesar, 
and that illfi^trious warrior exerted, himself in so 
extraordinary a manner, that the Helvetii were 
defeated with dreadful slaughter ; the Bclgx, 
^e Ncrvii, and the Yeneti, who had taken up 
arms for their common preservation, were suc- 
cessively overthrown ; the valiant Vercingetorix 
was compelled to surrender at discretion; and 
the reduction of Uxeilodunum completed the 
coniqucst of Gaul from the Alps and Pyronean 
OK^untains to the Rhine : all which extensive 
tract was now provinciated and governed by ft 
pnutor sent thither from Rome. 
• Shprtly after this period Gaul was. divided 
into sixteen provinces; each of w'hich groaned, 
more or less, under the Roman tyranny, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the emperors or praetors 
who ruled over them. However, we do not read 
of any revolt among the inhabitants, till the 
rei<;n of Nero, when the brave Julius Vindex, 
then governor of Celtic Gaul, resolved to deliver 
his country. from slavery, and the? empinc from sv 
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sangainaiy a tyrant. This design was no sooner 
made public, than the discontented Gauls flocked 
to him from all quarters, and quickly formed an 
army of a hundred thousand men; but they were 
totally defeated by Rufus Virginius, and their 
unfortunate leader terminated his existence by an 
act of suicide. In the reign of Galba tbey were 
heavily oppressed and loaded with taxes, but 
durst not make any resistance. Adrian visited 
their country in his progress through the empire; 
bmlt sevelrJEtl magnificent edifi(;es; and left, 
wherever he passed, some tokens of his munifi* 
cence* Gaul was again made the theatre of war 
in the remarkable conflict between Posthumius 
and Gallienus , the former off whom had beea 
pracUimed emperor, for some important services 
which he had rendered to the natives ; but was af<^ 
tarward murdered by his own soldiers. Shortly 
afker thb occurrence, Aurelian marched against 
the rebellious Gauls, (who had invested Tetricus 
with the imperial dignity) and reduced them ta 
obedience. Under Constantine their . couatrv 
was divided intoi seventeen provinces, six of whidi 
were styled consular, and the rest were governed 
by presidents who resided in their respective ca» 
pitals. 

Such was the state and government of Gavl 
Ijrevious to the incursions of the Goths, the 
Franks^ the Burgundians, and some other nationSi 
whoie histories wiU appear iathe sequel. 
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GERMANY, according to the Roman-aa* 
thors, was boiirtded by the Hercynian- fo* 
Test on the north ; by Scythia and Sarmatia on 
the east; by the Danube on the south ; :and by 
the Rhine on the west. It is doscribed, both by 
Csesar andTacitus, as a barren and uncultivated 
track, equally dreadful on account of : its steril 
Sioil, unwholesome bogs, impervious forests, ^and 
inclement windd. But on .. the arrival of ^ the 
Romans, agriculture was introduced with tolera" 
ble success; and the natives were gradually.' in" 
$(^Fiictcd in those useful arts which they had for- 
Hi^riy despised as altogether unworthy of attcn- 
tionv''-. ....■' 

-.'"A^s the Germans were descended, from. the same 
stock as their neighbours the Gauls, they receiv« 
eA their religion, '^laws,** and customs frotSL the 
tame source; and retained them, with few-esT 
ceptions',' for a long series of ages* .. Like the 
Gauls, they acknowledged one supreme 4leily 
under the name of Esus ; expressed the most 
profound veneration for the leaves, fruit, and 
mistletoe of the oak ; and usually performed their 
religious rites and acts of devotion in sacred 
groves, woods or forests. ^ Their inferior deities 
Jupiter, Mars, or Ordin, Mercury, Venus, 
^ *"' Dianai 
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Diana, &c. Of th<^ir sacrifices, horses were ac- 
counted the most acceptable : but their altars, 
like those of most barbarous nations, were occa* 
soaally sprinkled with human blood. 

With respect to their ancient laws and govern- 
ment, we can only observe, that they discovcir 
those evident marks by which men were gradually 
obliged to form themselves into communities for 
their general benefit and preservation. Every 
tribe appears to have had an independent form of 
government: and to hAve held their national 
councils at least once a year, when they delibe* 
rated concerning peace or war, the nomination of 
officers, both civil and military ; the sending out 
colonies or auxiliaries; and. all other matters qf 
importance. 

In those states which were under a monarchi- 
cal government, no appeal was made to the sovq- 
reign on subjects of public concern ;;■ neither did 
be receive any. other revenue than a part of the 
fines and such voluntary offerings as the peopV^ 
thougbt fit to make of their cattle, or the fruits 
of th& iearth. Their expences, however, were 
prQDortionably small, as all their subjects, ca- 
pable, of bearing arms, were obliged to follow 
them to battle; and their nobles thought it ja, 
peculiar honour to make part of their retinue. 
The subjects were divided into several ranks, such 
as nobles, free-bom, freed-men, and bondmen : 
in each of which classes those were most esteem- 
ed wko fiad signalized themselves by their pru- 
dence or heroisqa. Cowardice or neglect of duty 
was punished with the utmost severity among 
the soldiery ; though murderers were only mulcted 
in such a fine as wa» deemed a sufficient com- 
psiisatioD to the family of the deceased. In 
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disputes and accusations, whenever the case a^ 
peared dubious or intricate, they decided either 
hy religious auguries or by single combat; for in 
either of these they esteetned Providence as the 
chief director, and therefore submitted implicitly 
.to Its unerring judgment. Their other laws were 
jnerety preserved among themselves by oral tra- 
dition. 

The ancient Germans, excepting those who 
resided in the maritime parts of the countiy, 
,and had made some progress in ship*buildiiig 
and navigation, were totally ignorant of science, 
and, in all probability, strangers to the use of 
letters. Their greatest skill con»sted • in the 
knowledge and application of certain medicinal 
herbs. The heroic deeds 4>f their warriors were 
indeed couched in verse, and sung by the pecolei 
upon solemn occasions, to the sound of vanov 
instruments; but the Romans have given a tm^ 
frightful description both of the Oerman amc 
' and poetry. 

Of their marriage ceremonies we have no satis- 
factory accounts ; but it appears that none of the 
people were polygamists, except a few of tinir 
nobles ; and even these allowed themselves a pla* 
rality of wives, rather ^r ostentation than piea- 
sure. , The German women participatad with 
their husbands not only in the care of their do- 
mestic concerns, and the tuition of their childraOt 
but also in the fatigues and perils of war; and 
those who did not follow their deceased husbands 
by some violent death, were excluded from the 
Valhalla or paradise of Odin. 

The funerals of the ancient Germans wen 

performed with the sam^ plftiuiiess end limpU- 

dtj 
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city which they observed in all other things ; tho 
only grandeur which they affected in them was 
\p bum the bodies of their nobles with some pe* 
culiar kinds of wood ; but the funeral pile was 
neither decorated with the vestments and fumi* 
ture of the deceased, nor perfumed with odori- 
ferous gums and herbs. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that on these, as on most other 
solemn occasions, they abandoned themselves to 
excessive drinking ; and it may be said oY them, 
above all the- other descendants of the ancient 
Cdtes, that their hospitality consisted much 
more in the quantity of their strong liquors than 
in the elegance of their entertainments. 

The first important transaction of the ancient 
Germans, noticed by historians, is the-incursion 
of one of th«r fiercest tribes into a canton of 
Gaol, where they formed a settlemeut, and be* 
haved so haughtily toward their neighbours, 
that they soon obtained the epithet of Belgas, 
which in the old Teutonic language, signifies 
Aerce or mlarrelsome. They afte^ard made a , 
descent upen Britain, and, having chased the 
npttives intethe interior, established themselvei 
in new hamtations on different parts of the 
coast. 

The Cimbri and Teutones, being either strait** 
ened for room, or invited by the beauty of ^a. 
milder climate, quitted their ancient settlements 
daring the consulate of Papyrius Carbo, and pe- 
netrated into Italy, where they defeated the Ro« 
mans in several pitched battles, and gained many 
importtot advantages ; but they were at length 
totally pverthtown by the consul Marius; and 
those who escaped the aveagiing aword were 
Voh* VL. f com* 
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compelled to retire precipitately to their own 
couQtry, whence they afterward sent a submisr 
sive embassy to the emperor Augustus. These 
people are mentioned by authors of a later date 
as the most warlike of the northern Germans ; 
but, as nothing further occurs respecting their 
transactions, it is highly probable that their 
name was soon lost in that of their more power« 
ful neighbours, the Saxons. 
. The next eruption recorded of the Germans 
is that which happened in the timo of Julius Cae- 
sar, who, from motives of policy, fomented a 
quarrel between the JEdm and the Averoi, two 
of the most potent nations in Gaul. The latter 
of these being allied with the Sequaul, thought 
proper to crave the assistance of the Germaai; 
and accordingly obtained a complete victory 
over, their enemies, the JEdui ; but Ariovistitf, 
the German king, became so enamoured of the 
country wiiich he had engaged to -defend, thai 
be compelled the. inhabitants to evacuate the 
/ greatest part of it, in order to afford a settle- 
ment for his troopfs. Here he established him- 
self with the assistance of forty thousand Ua- 
rudes; and prevailed on Julius Caesar to allov 
him the regal title ; but he was shortly aftec- 
ward deposed by the Roman consul, and hii 
forces, having suffered a complete overthnHTf 
were obliged' to disperse in the utmost confMr 
sion. 

The Belgae, alarmed at the success of the Ro- 
mans, formed an alliance with the Celtei aa^ 
Gauls, in order to drive the formidable enemf 
farther from their neighbourhood. But Juliw 
Cses^c soon fouiKi means .to .sow divisioos amoo^ 

their 



tbeir allies,. and eventually subjugated the whole 
Selgic nation. Some time after the reduction of 
this warlike people, the Tencteri and the U^i- 
petcsy two other German tribes, made an incur- 
sion into Gaul, and formed some new settle* 
ments m the neighotirhood of the Condrusi and 
Eburunes ; but Caesar overthrew them with great 
Blaughter, and, after throwing a bridge accoss 
tiie Rhine, pursued the fugitives into their owa 
country, which he ravaged without mercy. 
• During the reign of Augustus, who bad pro- 
nolgated some edicts against the barbarous sur 
perstitiotis of the Druids, the Germans crossed 
Cbe Rhtue^ and committed some depredations on 
ik^ territories of the empire ; but they were vi- 
gorously attacked both by Agrippa and Lollius, 
jmd driven back with considerable loss. 

About the time of the declension of the 
Western empire, this warlike nation made many 
incursions into the provinces of Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, which proved so successful, that Odoacer, 
king ef the Heruli, wrs enabled to wrest the em- 
pire from the hands of Augustulus, as has al- 
ready been noticed in the history of Rome. 

The Heruli had not long taken possession of 
Italy before they were expelled by the Ostro- 
goths, and these were at length driven <5ut by 
Justinian ; so that the province was again an- 
nexed to the Eastern empire ; but it was so ef- 
fectually weakened during the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, that the popes found means to seize the 
temporal as well as spiritual jurisdiction over a 
considerable portion of it; whilst the Lombards 
took possession of another part, and erected a 
new kingdom. However, this nation gave the 
pontiffs so much uneasiness, that Pope Adrian I. 
. ' P 2 ^«i 
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Was compelled to apply for assistance to 
magne, who accordingly entered. Italy 
V numerous army^ and, having defeated 
riusy caused himself to be crowned king 
hardy. 

Upon this occasion* the Pop^, with tl 
sent of the Roman people^ caused his re 
liver^r to be declared emperor, and ei 
new Western Empire ; but with this st^ 
that the pontiff should still reside at 
while Charlemagne should fix his imper 
ieskix in Germany* 
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THE island anciently called Albion*, but 
new distinguished by the name of Great 
Britain, is situated between tlie fiftieth and fifty- . 
ninth degrees of north latitude : being bounded 
on the north by the Northern Ocean ; on the 
west by the Vcrgivian or Irish sea; on the east 
by the German Ocean ; and on the south by 
the British Channel. Its greatest length from 
north to south is abont five hundred and sixty 
miles ; its breadth various ; and its compass, 
allowing for the irregularities of the coast, about 
eighteen hundred miles. Its pleasantness and , 
fertility induced Isaacius Tzetzes to number it 
among the Fortunate Islands, described by the 
poets, where the face of nature smiled with a 
perpetual spring; and it was, in former times, 
the granary of the Western Empire ; for im- 
inensc quantities of corn were annually trans- 
ported from hence for the supply of the armies 
on the frontiers of German)*. 

The southern parts of Britain are said to have 
been first peopled by the Gauls, to whom the 
inhabitants of this division bore a striking re- 
semblance in their customs, mamiors, language, 
religion, government, and mode of fighting. As 

* The island which now comprehends the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, and the principality of Wales, was 
anciently styled -^/6;on by way of distinction; the name 
of Hritain being then common to all the islands that sur- 
round it. - 

P 3 foi: 
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for the more northern inhabitants, Tacitus infers^ 
from the formation of their limbs, and other 
circumstance that they came originally from 
Germany. 

The Picts, who occupied the eastern parts of 
the country which lay to the northward of the 
T^ne, are supposed, by Bede, to have come by 
sea from Scythia, and to have formed a settle- 
ment in Britain, with the assistance of the ScotSi 
who supplied them with wives to perpetuate 
their colony, on condition thai, in all disputes 
concerning the succession, they should prefer 
the female tv the male line of their former kingi* 
As no particular notice has been taken of At 
Picts previously to the time of Ammianua Mar* 
cellinus, who lived about the end of the fourth 
century, many writers have conceived that they 
were not a distinct people from the Britons, but 
merely such members of that nation as retired 
into the northern parts of their island, to elude 
the tyranny of the Romans; and who, coo* 
tinuing to paint their bodies, were called Pietif 
to distinguish them from those who had laid 
aside that practice, and adopted the customs of 
their oppressors. However, it is certain Jhat 
the Picts were, for several ages, a distinct na- 
tion, differing both from the Scots and Britani, 
not only in their customs, but in their language 
and civil institutions. 

With respect to the origin of the Scots, Bed() 
asserts that they came from Ireland, under the 
conduct of a chief called Reuda„ and made 
themselves masters of certain territories in the 
country of the PJcts ! " From this Reuda,^' says 
the same historian, '^ they are called, to this day, 
Dabreddini; the word dal^ in their langoaise, 

sigmfyir.j 
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signifying share or portion,'* This, however, in 
all probability, is merely conjecturaL 

The mannersy customs, religion, and govern* 
ment of the Ancient Britons have been accu- 
rately described Aiy Julius Csesar, and some 
otherst who had an opportunity of gaining the 
most ample intelligence, after the Ilomans had 
obtained possession of the island. According 
to these authors, the country was well peppled, 
and abundantly stocked with cattle. ^ The towns, 
or rather villages, were composed of wretched 
kutSr situated at a small distance from each 
other, and generally in the centre of a wood; 
the avenues Co which were defended* with such 
trees as had been felled to. clear the ground, 
or with slight ramparts of earth. The inhabi*. 
-tants stained their bodies, with the juice of woad^^ 
of an azure colour^ and wore long hair; but shaved 
the rest of their bodies, except the upper lip. 
Their usual food consisted of milk, fruits, and 
game; copper or iron plates, weighed by a cer«^ 
tain standard, supplied the place of money; and 
no other raiment was worn than was absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of decency. Dio^ 
dorus Siculus, speaking of the manners and 
customs of this people says — '^ Their houses 
are constructed with reeds of wood ; they lay 
up their corn in granaries,^ taking no more 
thence than they consume in one day; in their 
dealings they are simple and honest ; their mode 
of living is remote from the luxury of other na- 
tions ; and their island abounds with men, who 
are subject to various sovereigns.^ Dio Cassius 
observes, respecting Ihe Northern Britons, that 
they were total strangers to agriculture, subsist- 
ing chiefly on ^me and fruit ; that they lived 
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in their huts almost naked, and had their wives 
in common ; that the chief authority was vested 
in the people; )ihd* that their principal arms 
were a shield and a short spear ; to the lower 
end of which was fastened a ball of brass, to 
terrify the enemy with its noise when they. shook 
it. llie same people are described by Herodiaa 
end Solinus . as girding their waists and necks 
.with iron, by way of ornament; as making 
deep incisions in various parts of their bodies, 
and staining them with a blue liquid, in order 
to represent the shapes of flowers, trees, and 
animals. 

The religion of the Ancient Britons was near- 
jiy similar to that of their neigbours the Gauls*. 
They adored Jupiter, under the nameofTaran 
pr Taramis, which, in the ancient British lan- 
guage^ signified thunder. They woi-shipped Diana, 
under the name of Camma ; and expressed the 
jiigiiest veneration toward Aodate, their god- 
4ess of victory, who had a temple at Canialo- 
dunum, now Maiden, in Essex. Their other 
deities were Tutates, ihe god of JQurnies, sup* 
posed to have been the same with Mercury ; He- 
sus, the god of war,, or the Mars of the Romans ; 
and Belcus, .or Apollo, who is also.supposed to 
have been called Bclatucardus, the inscription, 
•Deo Belatucardo, being found on sev£ral mentis 
ments of antiquity. ... 

The direction of all religious concerns was 
vested in the Druids, who were held, both hj 
the-Britons and Gauls, in such repute, that their 
authority was almost absolute. Their name 
was probably derived from the British word 
deruy signifying an oak^ because their usual resi* 
deuce was in groves of oaks ; and the branches. 
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le^Yc^ or mistletoe, of that tree were always used 
in the performance of their public worship. To 
these men belonged the care of public aiid pri- 
vate sacrifices, Uie interpretation of religion, the 
decision of controversies* and the administration 
of justice. The British youth, particularly the 
.Xiobies, were placed under their tuition; and 
they enjoyed an exemption from all military 
duties, taxes^ and imposts. Besides the Druids, 
there were priests of an inferior rank^ called 
Bards, whose chief employment consisted in ce* 
lebrating the achievements of their heroes, and 
ringing U^em, on solemn occasions, to the sound 
€>fthe4iarp« ■ 

The civil governm^it of Britain seems to 
Lave borne a striking resemblance to that of 
Gaul; for the whole country was divided^ into 
several small states* with a chief . over each* 
whom authors have generally dignified with the 
regal title. Of these chiefs, or petty monarchs, 
Ca^ar mentions four in the. small compass of 
Kent ; but whether their states w'cre hereditary 
or. elaclive is no where satisfactorily reco»ded. 
In any public exigence^ one of the British kings 
was, by universal consent, chosen commander 
in chief oi all their forces : thus, when Caesar in- 
vaded the island, the chief command was coAh 
ferred vpon Cassibelanas ; and when the Britons 
endeavoured to throw off their yoke, under the 
reign of Claudius, Caractacus, king of the $^> 
Jures, was unanimously chosenlgeneraL 

With respect to the division of the country, 
that part which comprehends the kingdoiQ of 
England, and the principality of Wales* was 
anciently divided into seventeen little states * 
whereof the inhabitants were called Danmoni - 

Durotci^a 
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Durotrigcs, Belgae, Attrebatii, Regni, Cantii, 
Dobuni, Cattieuchl^ni, Trinobantes, Iceni, Cori- 
tani, Cornavii,. Si lures, Dimctee, Ordoviccs, Bri- 
'gantes, and Ottadini. 

The Danmonii were situatefd in ^ that part of 
Britain which stands a considerable way toward 
the west, and is bounded by the Severn sea on 
the north ; by the British ocean on the south ; 
and by St. George's channel- on the west. In 
the tract now comprehending the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon, Ptoleray notices the estuaiy 
Vexalla, formed by the confluence of the two 
rivers Pedredus and Ivellus, now the Parrett 
and the III ; the Promontory of Hercules, and 
the- promontory* Bclerium, which is the most 
ive^tcrn part of the island, now known by 
the' name of the X'and's End. The principal 
{)laces, mentioned by the same geogfapber, on 
the southern coast, were Voliba, now Falmouth; 
Xhc mouth pf the Tamara, on which is now situ- 
ated the town of Plymouth ; and the mouth of 
the Isca^ now the £x. The chief inland towns 
wer«.« Isca-Danmoniorum, Exeter ; TamBre, Ta- 
vistock; and' Uxella, according to Camden, 
Lestwithiel. 

The Durotrigcs were seated to the east of 
-the, Danmonii, in that tract which is now called 
Dorsetshire. In this part of the county Ptolemy 
notices ono place only, which ha calls- Dtmium. 
^t is, however, generally agreed among the 
learned, thai, instead of Dunium, we shouid 
xead Durnium ; and that this was tise ancient 
name of Dorchester, the principal town in the 
county of Dorset. 

The Belgae appear to have occupied Somer^ 
setshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire. Ptolemy 

notices^ 
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notites, ^mong iheir most considerable towns, 
those of Magnus Portus, Portsmouth ; Trisan- 
tonis Portus, Southampton; Venta Belgarum,: 
Winchester ; Aqua^calidaQ, Bath ; and IscaliSyi 
now Ilchester. 

The Attrebatii,' on, inhabitants of Berkshire, 
are said to have come originally from Belgic 
Gaul, and to have retained their ancient name 
in their new settlement. Their chief city was 
Calcua, now Wallingford. Antoninus mentions 
another place called Spinas, which is at pmesent- 
a small village near Ncwbuiry, . * . i . 

The Rcgni iuhp,bited a tr4Ct of -country coin- 
prehcnding Surry, Sussex, and part of thesea-3 
coast of Hampsl^ire. Ptolemy mentions «only 
one city, vi;^. Noviomagus, in this part of the 
island ; but Antoninus notices Othona, the site 
of the present Hastings ; Partus Adurni, now 
, the small village of Edrlngton ; and Regnilm^ 
now Ringwood, whither the Kegni are said to 
Lave fled for protection frpm.their invaders. 

TheCantii inhabited J hat portion of country, 
on the east of the Belgap and Attrehatii, whicl^ 
is now distinguished by the name of Kent. Their 
chief towns appear to haye beeni' Durovemuni; 
Durobrivis, Durolenum, Portus Dubris, Rcgul* 
lium, and Portus Lcipanis ; noW Canterbury, 
Rochester, Lenham, Dovei*, Reculver, and 
Lime. 

The Dobunii are placed by Ptolemy on the 
north side of the Thames, in tho counties of 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. The principal 
places in this district were Durocornovium, ^ 
jwhich stood on the site of the present town of 
.Cirencester; Al^ue^ Alviiigton ; and Glcvum, 
now Gloucester. 

The 
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The Cattieuchlani seem to have possessed the 
greatest part of Buckinghamsliire, Bedfordshire, 
and Hertfordshire. Antoninus mentions the fol* 
lowing places as belonging to this peoples— 
Lactc^orum, Bedford ; Magiovinium, Ashwell ; 
Durocobrivis, liertford ; and Verulamium, the 
ruins of which, near St. Albans, are still called 
Verulam. Before the arrival of Julius Csnar, 
the Cattieuchlani had sul^ugated a considerable 
part of the country belonging to the Dobuoit' 
and were constantly engaged in hostilities with 
A&T neighbours* 

The Trinobantes inhabited the present coun- 
ties of; Middlesex and Essex, and possessed the 
city of Londinium, or London, which seems tv 
have been founded about the time of Claudius, 
and is mentioned by Tacitus as a place femooi 
tot trade and the concourse of merchants, though 
not distinguished with the title of colony. The 
other principal towns of the Trinobantes were 
Durolitum, Cstearomagus, Conomium, Camalo- 
dunum, and Colonia, now Leiton, fiuighsteadi 
Caimonden, Maiden, and Colchester. 

The Iceni Occupied the country bordering on 
that of the Trinobantes, and comprdiendifig 
the present counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon. Their chief towas^ 
as mentioned 1^ Ptolemy and Antoninut, w«e 
Villa Faustini, Cambretonium, Sitomagus Ventiv 
Icenorum, Garienis Ostium, Iciani, Bmimodium, . 
and Durobriw; now St EdmonA Boiy, Brt- 
teftham, Thetford^ Castle, Yarmouth, IcUo- 
rough, Brancaster, and Domford : to which we 
na^ add Camboritum, oti the banks of the Caa^ 
which are at nresent adorned with dta town and 
iiniversi^ of Cambridge* 

The 
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The Coritani possessed an extensive territory 
bordering on the Iceni, and comprehending the 
counties of Northampton, Leicester, Rutland^ 
(incoln, Nottingham, and Derby. Their prior 
cipai towns ^nrere lindum, Lincoln; Tripontiumi 
Towcester; Bencventa, Northamptoi^ ; Ratae* 
Leicester; Yeroraetunv, Burrowhill; and Age<* 
locum, now Idleton. In this country are ftiD 
visible the ruins of some ancient fortifications 
and qiilitary fences, said to have been erected by 
Ostorius, to prevent the irruption <^ thorn 
who inhabited Wales, and the northern parts of 
Britain*. 

The Comavii were seated to the west of thft 
Coritani, and seemed to have possessed Warwick* 
shire^ Woicestershire, Staffordshire^ Shropshire^ 
and Cheshire. Their principal places were, Prae^ 
sidium, Warwick; Branogenium, Worcester; 
Viroconium, out of whose ruins rose the present 
town of ^rewsbury ;, Pennocn^ciun, Penkric^;. 
Deva, Chester; Condate, Congleton; and Ru^ 
tanium, now Ronton. 

Hie Silures inhabited that district whiqh if 
now distinguished by the name of South Wales^ 
and comprises Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, ai^i 
Glamorganshire! with the counties of Hereford 
and Monmouth. Tacitus is of opinion, that this 
people came originally from Spain, on acifounl 
of their ruddy complexion, their curled haitf 
and their situation over against that country^ 
In Herefordshire stood Bletium, now the Old 
Town oQ ^ Manor; Brecknock appears to have 
been inhabited in the Roman times. Some ruin« 
of Venta Silurum, or the city Venta, are still 
to be seen in Monmouthshire. Phily castle, in 
GIamorg»q|ihire| i$| in the opimoa of Camden, 

Vol. IX. Q 1 
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the most noble piece of ancient architecture re- 
maining in Britain. 

The Dimetae occupied the remaining part of 
South Wales, comprehending Cacrmarthenshire, 
Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire. Ptolemy, 
however,' mentions none of their towns, except 
Loventium, at the mouth of the Tuerobis, and 
Maridunum, now Gaermarthen. 

The OrdOvices are represented as a powerful 
and warlike* nation, who possessed the district 
now called ' North Wales, and comprehending 
Montgomeryshire, Merionethshire, Caernarvon- 
shire, Denbighshire, and Flintshire. In this coun- 
ty arie* th6 Vestiges of several forts raised by the 
Romans to keep the natives in subjection ; and 
opposite Caernarvonshire lio$ the island of Mona, 
now Af)fglesea, the ancient scat of- the Pruids; 
first attempted by Paulinus Suetonius, and after- 
w&rd reduced by Agricola. 

The Brigantes, a numerous apd powerful 
people) are said, by- ancient historians, to have 
inhabited Yorkshire, the bishoprick of Durham, 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 
In the w^st riding of Yorkshire stood the city 
of Danum, now called Doncaster; n^r the 
confluence of the Calder and the Arc stood La- 
gcolium, now dwindled to the small village of 
CastlefOrd; and Isurium Brigantum is suppo^ 
to have occupied the site of the present village 
of Aid borough, near Borough bridge. Ebon- 
cum, now York, was both a Roman colony and 
a murticipium, and contained a palace, in wbifh 
the emperors Septimius Severus and Constantius 
Chlonis died. In the east riding, aboot' seven 
miles from York, stood Dewentis, now the vil- 
lage Auldby; and on the promontory Ocellum, 
'• '" . ' or 
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or Holdernessc, stood the city of Praetoriuxn* 
DOW PatriDgton. In Lancashire were Mancu- 
nium, Manchester; and Alone, Lancaster, In 
Westmoreland stood Veterae, now the village 
Burgby. and Aballaba, which retains, its ancient 
name, being called, by contraction, Apelby. In 
Cumberland the Romans threw up fortifications 
on such parts of the sea-coast as were conve- 
nient for landing ; and various remains of anti- 
quity are still visible in that county. 

The Ottadiili were situated in the tract of 
* country now called Northumberland. Here arc 
still to be seen many vestiges of antiquity ; bat 
the only places ^taken notice of by the ancients 
between Bremenium and Edinburgh Frith, are 
Tavi Ostium^ the mouth of the Tweed; and 
Castra Alata,' which most antiquaries suppose 
to be the same with Edinburgli.. . 

Those who resided beyoncF the two friths are 
comprehended, by Dio Cassius, under the names 
of Mseatae and Caledonii ; the former of whom 
possessed the south part of Britannia Barbartk, 
and the latter the north* From the Caledonii, 
or Dicalidones, the north part of Britain was 
called Caledonia; and*they appear to have been 
a distinct nation fVom the Attacotti and ^cotti, 
under the reign of Valentinian and ValeOSj for 
Ammianus Marccllinus, writing of that time, 
observes^ " The Picts, under which denomina- 
tion are comprehended the Dicalidones and thte 
Vecturiones, thie Attacotti likqwise^ a warlike 
nation, and the Scotti, roaming about, commit- 
ted great devastations." 

Nothing satisfactory can be advanced respect- 
ing the affairs of Britain before the time of Julius 
Ca^soTy who, having subjugated all the warlike 
... Q 1? nations 
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Aations on the opposite coast, conceived the de» 
sign of bringing the Britons also under the do- 
minbnofRome 

In order to facilitate the execution of this pro- 
ject, he dispatched C. Volasenus with a single 
galley to view the island, to learn the c^stoms 
and manners of the inhabitants, and to get some 
knowledge of their ports and havens; while the 
Roman troops were drawn up in the country of 
the Morini, now Picardy, and a numerous fleet 
lay at anchor in readiness for the destined expe- 
dition. The Britons, receiying intelligence of 
these preparations, thought ^proper to 'elude the 
impending danger by voluntary concession, and 
acccurdingly sent an embassy to Caesar, offering 
to submit to the authority of Rome, and to de- 
liver hostages for their fidelity. ' Csesar received 
the ambassadors with great kindness, and sent 
■Ihem back with the warmest assurance of friend- 
fhip, but at the same time ordered Comius, 
whom he had made king of the Atrebatos, to at- 
tend them into Britaini in order to gain a com- 
petent knowledge of their affairs, and to prepare 
them for a visit from the Romans. 

Caesar, having taken three precautions, and 
.received some further intelligence from Volu- 
senus, embarked two legions on board eighty 
transports, and ordered eighteim more, whicn 
were wind-bound at a port about eight miles dis- 
tant, to convey over the cavalry. He then 
weighed anchor, about the third watch, and ar^* 
riv^ in a. few hours on the British coast ; but 
perceiving the hills and cliffs over the sea com- 
pletely covered with armed men, who, from that 
station, might securely gall his troops with their 
darts, and thus prevent his landing; he lay by 

tUl 
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tiil the afternoon, waiting for a reinforcement of 
ships, in order to discover another place where 
he might effect his design with less danger. 
Upon their joining the fleet, he called a council 
of war, and, having acquainted his officers with 
the intelligence he had received from Volusenas, 
he $et sail, and proceeded about eight miles 
farther, when he came to an anchor at a plain 
and open shore. 

Here, however, he found the British chariots 
, and cavalry drawn up to oppose his landing, 
and a material difficulty proceeded from the 
latgeness of his vessels, which required a con- 
siderable depth of water, so that the soldiers, en- 
cumbered as they were with heavy armour, 
were oblig.ed to leap into the sea, and wade, 
with extreme difficulty, toward the enemy, who, 
standing on the beach, and having their Jhands 
disengaged, securely threw their darts, and re- 
pulsed their assailants with great facility. Ihis ' 
disadvantage operated so powerfully on the 
spirits of the Romans, that they seemed unwilling 
to continue' the unequal engagement; byt on 
Cesar's causing his galleys to advance with theity 
broadsides toward the shore, the Britons began 
to give ground ; and the standard bearer of the 
tenth legion leaping boldly into the sea, and 
calling aloud upon his comrades to defend their 
ensign, the Romans pressed forward, and began 
the fight with extraordinary fury. The Britons 
sustained the attack for some time with un- 
daunted bravery, and even threw their assailants 
into great confusion; but they were at length 
overpowered, and compelled to elude destruc- 
tion by a precipitate retreat. 

Q 3 Upon 
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I2 p Upon thb defeat the Britons thought 
Ka. ' V^^P^^ ^ appease the enemy by timely 
submissions^ and accordingly sent a de- 
putation to sue for peace. Csrsar, having up- 
braided them with a breach of faith ift com- 
tnencing hostilities after their ambassadors had 
been kindly received in Gaul, agreed to pardon 
them on condition they delivered a certain num- 
ber of hostages. This proposal was accepted; 
and the British princes having disbanded their 
forces, submitted themselves and their domi- 
nions to Caesar. 

Meanwhile the eighteen transports contain* 
ing the.Roman cavalry, were driven back to the 
Gallic ports by a tremendous storm, and the fleet 
which lay in the road was greatly damaged, se- 
veral vessels being dashed to pieces, and others 
tendered totally useless by the loss of their an- 
chors, cables, and rigging. The same night, 
also, the tide rose so high, that the galleys wfich 
bad been drawn ashore were all filled with 
water. 

. These disasters excited a general consterna- 
tion in the Roman camp, and inspired the Bri- 
tons with the hope of destroying an enemy who 
was evidently in want of cavalry, ships> add pro- 
visions. Accordingly the chiefs^ who had as* 
sembled to perform their agreement with Caesar, 
began to steal out of the camp, and to collect 
their disbanded troops with such diligence, that 
they were soon enabled to attack the seventh 
legion, which had been sent out in quest of forage, 
and to revenge their late defeat by putting many 
of them to de^th. However, Caesar having 
hastened to the relief of his countrymen widi aU 

bit 
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fab Other trpops, th« Britons were obliged to re* 
tire without completing their design. After tbik 
action It heavy fall of rain, which continued for 
several days, kept the Romans in their camp, and 
hindered die enemy from attempting any thing 
against them. 

The BritoaSy however, were not idle; for, 
having dispatched messengers into all parts of 
the island to invite their countrymen to forca 
the enemy's 'Camp, they assembled a numerous 
army, and boldly advance^) to the Roman in- 
trenchments ; but Caesar drew up his legions so 
advantageously, aAd attacked them so vigo* 
rOusly, that they were overthrown with great 
slaughter, and pursued through several towns 
and villages, which were ail sacrificed to the 
vengeance of the Romans, till at length tha 
Conqueror returned to his camp, and the dis- 
pirited Britons consented to purchase a peace, by 
tending over into QtvX double the number of 
hostages which had teen required by the former 
treaty. 

Caesar, having obtained this concession, and 
refitted the greatest part of his ships, deemed it 
advisable to hasten his departure, lest, if he re- 
mained till the equinox, bis>fleet might be again 
exposed to the fury of a storm, and his troopc , 
involved in some serious embarrassments. The 
same night, therefore, he weighed anchor, and 
passed over to Gaul, whence he wrote to inform 
the senate of his success ; for which a general 
thanksgiving was appointed for twenty days. 

Provoked at the neglect of the British -^^q 
"States, of whom two only sent him hos- !» * 
tages, Caesar determined to make another ' 
deicent, the following spring, with a morepow^^^^ 
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ful fleet ^iwl ai*my. Atfcorftirvgly, during his 
wintec-residence in Italy, his lieutenants refitted 
all the old vessels, and built SQ great a number 
.C>f transports, that on bis- return lie found six 
hundred ships and twenty-.eigbt galleys ready to 
launch. With this formidable fleet he repaired 
to the Partus Icius, now. Wit^^iujj between Ca^ 
iais and Boulogne, and weighing anchor about 
^tin-set, arrived with , his whole fleet the next 
^Ay? by noon, at the same place where he had 
landed the ycat before. The Sritons, terrified 
at the sight of so numerous an ann9.men^, aban* 
doned the shore, tind retired io. the hilU, whence 
they were, also- driven by the Roman cavalry with 
considerable loss; but, as tliQ day was far spent, 
Ctesar gave up the pursuit of the fugitives, ^and. re- 
turned to fortify his camp.. . . 
? Ne^'t morning CaBsar resolved to inarch, in quest 
QCtlie enemy, but when he was come within sight 

. elf tb«iF rear^ he received, thfe mortifying intelli- 
gence. that rooftt.of , his:. $hipl^>ycre. stranded or 
dashed to pi/cces by a violent storm. This disaster 
Consequently chedU3d;his progress, atid obliged 
lum to return to tbo searside. However, he im- 
isif diately. ;set all the carpenters in the fleet and 
itrmy t^ wDrL;dre^iaIl his ships that had escaped 
the, tempt'st, on shor^; and cnclased them with- 
in the .fortific-Hlions of bis camp. This extraor- 
llinary work being completed, by the diligence of 
the. soldiers, io ten days, Caesar left a suflicient 
body (if men to defend the intrcnchments, and 
hastened uvith the residue of his forces to the place 
where he Irad lafit seen the enemy. 
* Upon his arrival he found their army greatly 

fiugjncntcdj under ihc cotvvX\3Lct of Cassibclan, 
^ing of the Trinub^xulcs, \.o wVovci >>civi. '^tvxvjw^ 
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had unanimously committed the whole raanage- 
menj^f the wa^. - Whilst the Romans were oq 
their march they were attacked by the British 
chariots and cavalry, but the assailants were re* 
pulsed with great slaughter, and compelled to 
retire to the woods. An unexpected sally/ was 
also made whilst the Romans were busied in 
fortifying their camp; and three legions were 
vigorously attacked whilst roving about the 
country in quest of forage, but the assailants 
were eventually overthrown, and dispersed with 
considerable^ loss. 

Encouraged by this success, Cssar led his 
troops toward the Thames, in order to cross that 
riveri and carry the war into the territories of 
Cassibelaa; but when became to the only place 
wher« the .river could be 'forded^ he perceived 
that the enemy had fortified the opposite bank 
with s&arp stakes, and drawn up a numerous 
body vf forces to oppose his landing. However, 
the enterprising general ordered both his cavalry 
and the legions to advance to the attack. These 
orders were immediately executed with such. 
alacrity and resolution, that, though the infantry - 
were up to the chin in water, the Britons were 
compelled to abandon the bank, and Cassibelan, 
being unwilling to venture an engagement, disr 
banded the major part of his forces, retaining 
only four thousand'chariots, with which he ha- 
rassed the foraging parties of the enemy, and 
prevented them from making excursions. 

Meanwhile the Trinobantes sent an embassy to 
Caesar, tendering their submission, and request- 
ing him to appoint Mandubratius their king 
{ti^ governor, instead of Cassi^l^Uy w\\c> V%.4. 
forfeited their esteem by some ac\%(& Q^Y^'cwie 
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sion. These requests were readily complied 
ivith ; and the example of the Trinobantcs was 
soon followed by several other states^ which v,o- 
luntarily 'submitted to the Romans. Caesar aho 
inarched with his legions against* Verulamium, 
Cassibelan's chief city, which he soon reduced, 
notwithstanding the natural strength of the for- 
tifications, and the brave resistance of the inha- 
bitants. 

To repAir this heavy loss, and divert the 
«nemy frpm pursuing his conquests, Cassibelan 
persuaded four petty princes of Kent, viz. Cin- 
getorix, Carvilius, Segonsix, and ' Taximagulus, 
to raise a body of forces,' and attack the camp 
where the ships wcrD laid up, but- this design 
was rendered abortive by the vigilance of the 
Romans, and Cassibelan was Compelled to ac- 
cede to a disadvantageous peace* i 

Caesar, having received a. number of hostages 
irom the Britons for the performance )of the 
treaty, caused his fleet to be launched with all 
convenient expedition, lest the winter should 
prevent his voyage, and weighing anchor about 
the second watch of the night, reached the con- 
tinent by break of day. 

From this period the Britons may be said to 
, Lave enjoyed the blessing of independence till 
the reign of Claudius; for, though Augustus 
twice • advanced' as far as Gaul, in order to 
extort the tribute which the Britons had pro- 
mised tw his uncle Julius, he was diverted from 
that resolution. Tiberius never entertained the 
idea of conquering Britain, but ■ permitted the 
natives to retain their liberty and laws ; and 

* This tovpfi (riov St. Albinfi) was only a thick wood, 
furrcundeiianth m ditch, and fortified with m rampart. 

Caligula's 
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Caligua's expedition to the sea side only served 
to expose him to the derison both of the Britons 
and Gauls. 

In the time of Claudius, howerer, great part 
of Britain was subjugated by the Romans, and 
the remainder was gradually reduced under tho 
succeeding emperors. Of the invasion by Clau- 
dius, Dio Cassius has given the following rela<« 
tion ; In the leign of Togodumnus and Carac- 
tacus, kings of the Trinobantes, Bericus, being 
expelled the island for seditious practices, fled 
with his partisans to Rome, and persuaded the 
emperor to make a descent on Britain. The 
Britons, on the other hand, resenting Claudius's 
conduct in protecting the fugitives, refused to 
hold any further commerce with the Romans« 
Hereupon Plautius, the praetor of Gaul, was sent 
with a numerous army into Britain, 'where h^ 
landed without opposition ; killed Togodumnus 
in a pitched battle; defeated the forces ofCa- 
ractacus; and made himself master of several 
places of importance. 

Claudius was no sooner apprised of this a r\ 
success than he hastened to join his lieu- \^ * 
tenant, and having crossed the Thames, ' , 
defeated the remainder of the British forces* Al- 
ter this victory he advanced to Camalodunum, 
the royal seat of Cunobeline, which he reduced^ 
together with son^ of the neighbouring states.' 
To such of the inhabitants as had voluntarily 
submitted he remitted the confiscation of their 
estates, for Mrhich act of generosity they erected 
a temple and paid him divine honours. Plau^ 
tins was then appointed governor of the island ; 
and th<^ emperor, after remaining in Britain «vk- 
teen days, set out/ on his rctura to B,ome, yi\v««<^ 
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lie rcceired triumphal hononrsy and the honorary 
epithet of Britannicus. . 

Plautius pursued his conquests in his new go* 
remment wilh suchsuccess, that upon his return 
to Rome he was- honoured with an OYation, and 
received without the gates by the emperor him- 
self. Vespasian also, havi ngdistinguished himself 
in a vevy eminent manner in this war, . was re- 
numerated with the triumphal ornaments, two 
sacerdotal dignities/and the consulship. 

In the ninth year of Claudius's reign P. Osto- 
rius Scapula, being appointed governor of Bri- 
taiuy attack^ the natives who had broken into 
the Roman conquests; and, having dispersed 
them with great slaughter, built several forts on 
the Severn, the Avon, and the Nen ; reduced 
that part of the country which ties south of these 
rivers to a Roman province, and made Camalo- 
4unum a military colony. 

. The Iceni, alarmed at these proceedings, raised 
a. numerous army, in order to* check the progress 
of their invaders; but Ostorlus, after an obsti- 
nate conflict, gave them a complete overthrow ; 
and marched his forces against the Brigantet, who 
had vainly attempted to shake off the yoke. 
A jy Some time after these transactions, 

L. ' Ostorius made war upon the Siluret, or 
inhabitants of South Wales, whom he de^ 
feated in a pitched battle. Charactacus, the king 
of that warlike people, retired after his defeat 
to Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, who, 
in^ead of granting him an asylum, treacherously 
delivered him to the conqueror, by whom he 
Yras H*nt, together with his wife, daughter, afld 
brothers, to the court of CLaudius. ^le em- 
peror, bowtTer, was so deeply affected with the 

speech 



B()'e«cfi virhith tile magnanimous, btit unfortunate^ 
captive made wlieh brubght* before his tribunal, 
that he gon^tousiy give both him and his rela- 
tives fh^f f)v& atkl Hberty^ 

Seuioiiids t'atitfnus^f wHo was invested with thet 
goVeftiifldHt of firlfdin ddHng the reign of Nero^ 
ihadtf UtUiiAt maitef of the kl« of Angle- . j. 
sdft; And took an ^mple revciigeontheBn- Ar * 
fbtls, whtf, littder thecdndiidt of queen Bo- 
adicea, had taken up arins, aftd massacred an ui-* 
ci'ediblc hiiniber of Roman«» Paulinus Was stic* 
(defected in thd goVcriimeht of the island by Pe« 
ti'ohfus Turpilianus, and b^ by Frebellius Ma^i- 
ihiii, but ticfither of th^sc performed any thing 

woffhy of notice. 

In tl|i! rcign of Vespaslait^ Petilius C«rettU» 
"^M fefit iuto BHtitin to assume the command of 
Hie'dftoy. Iti^ g^ndfal, imme^at^ly after hh 
afifi/al, ^tack6d th(^ l^igsttitin^s, the most hu-' 
mefoits and <(^arfike of d\i tlK^ British m^tioh^r 
^efbftt^ them in several b^tflet; &td rediicM ir 
considerable part of their country* He was sud' 
cM^ed by i(Uiu3 Frontitiu^, who eard'ully main- 
iaiA6J tlie iftte conquests^ 6f his predecessor, ah^ 
ifter tfoihef ob'^tinitte eiig^ements, eifiebted A§ 
iubjuglttioli 6f th6 SilCires* 

Frontinus being ree'^l^d, Cneioi Ju- ^ jj 
iiuS Agricoia was seftt C6 con^mandt in bis ^^ 
footii. Thi^ famous ptrton land^ in ' ' 
Britain, about the ntlddH ^^ summer, when &t4 
ftoman tr6ops supp^^ the service of the ytar 
to bercOiQcluded : bu3i as the Ordoviccs of Noftb 
Walei had recently lAasiacred & body of cisivalry 
ltatk)nje*d on th6ir frontiers, and/ by thii eiplMi 
fouled the' whole provin<ie 16 armi, he retolv^ 
to march tLgfdm fh^ta wkhdult dday/ and ftc« 

Vol. IX. R cordinfjl^ 
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cordingly cotnmejiccd so vigorous and unex- 
pected an attack, that most of the insurgents were 
cut topiecqs; the island of Anglesea was re- 
taken; and such of the enemy as escaped the 
avenging sw(»rdy earnestly petitioned for peace. 
After this victory he.madq several laudable re* 
gulationsin the army, and redressed many pub- 
. lie grievances ; by which means the Britons bd- 
gan to be reconciled to the Roman 'government^ 
and to live in a state of security. 
. Having employe(| the best part of the follow- 
ing summer in penetrating into different' parts of 
the country, prevailing on several warlike ' com- 
munities to lay down their arms, and erecting 
fortresses in their respective territories, Agricola 
CijLerted himself * to \civilize she natives. Ac- 
cordingly he exhorted and assisted them tp build 
temples, houses, and places of public resort; 
caused the sons of their chiefs to be carefully in- 
structed in the liberal sciences; and even per- 
suaded many of the nobles to aic^me the Roman 
app^reh ^*- ^ 

In the beginning of the third summer Agri- 
cola again took the field, and e)Ctcnded his con- 
gests northward as far as the mouth of the 
Taus or Tay; whence such terror seized the 
enemy, .that they durst not .venture an engage- 
ment, so that he had sufficient leisure to secure 
his ' acquisitions by the creiction of eonyeni^t 
fortresses. 

In the first .year of Domitian's rdgn, and tbt 
fifth of the British war, he passed the frith in th« 
first ship that landed ; subdued in many success- 
ful encounters- tribjes till that time uojknowD, 
and placed Roman garrisons in that part of 
Britaia which lies opposite to Ireland. 

TVVv 
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Next year Agricola pursued^ his con- . yJ 
quests in Caledonia. As it was appre- * ' 
bended that the communities beyond Bo-* 
dotria, or the frith of Edinburgh, would rise in 
arras to defend all the ways and passages that" 
led into their respective territories, his first step 
was to coast Yind examine, by means of his fleet, * 
the countries lying beyond the frith. The nd- • 
tives, alarmed at this measure, had immediate 
recourse to arnis, and attacked the Roman forts 
with such extraordinary fury, thai th« soldier* 
were seized with consternation, and even ad- 
vised their general to return to this side of Bo- 
-dotria, alleging that it would be less dis^aoeful ^ 
to retreat of their own accord, than to be drivmt > 
•thither by force. However, the enemy was de* " 
feated in the first engagement, and the Romans 
'were so elated with success, that theyiinanif . 
mously demanded to be led into, the heart 6f 
Caledonia, whete, in the course df the next sum* ' 
mer, they defeated an army '^ of thirjty. thousand, 
men^ith incrediMe slaughter; thus' co^plctiti^y 
after many severe conflicts, the Subjugation 6f: 
firitain. 

Domitian was no sooner apprised of this . de-: 
cisive victory, than he was stung with envy at . 
the military reputation of Agricola^ and deter- \ 
mined to recarhinu However," lip?t this pro- .* 
ceeding should be ascribed to its real cause, -.h^e * 
permitted the object of his jealousy to receive* 
the triumphal ornaments, a statue crowned mith * 
laurel, and every honour instead' of * real* 
4numph; causing a report to be spread, at th* - 
same jtime, that Agrlcola's services should be 
rewarded with the government of Syria. The 
province of Britain was, accordingly, transferred 
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to Sali)$titts J^Gullus^ aqd Agricola rpturpf^to 
Rome, where he wj^b coolly fjeceive4 by the «m« 
p«ror; a^d died, SQon aftenyard* ip ri:tircjiiciit, 
A jv Nothing worthy notice h^ beep r^^cord" 
120 ' ^^ concerning the affairs qf ^flt^.}f\ frgm 
* this period titl the xcigfi qf Adrian, whep 
priscus I^cinius was sent ov^r to quell spine dis;* 
turbances aipppg tht C^l^^QAiaQs ; afi4 tfie pm-^ 
pcror himself, arriving shortly afterward, excjtefi 
f(ich terror iu tbf» breasts of the rebpUt that tiW 
hastily ievacuat<fd all the pli^^es they na4 s^i^4« 
aod retired toward the npr^ QQrthejrpiiart Qf the 
^iai^cl, Adrian, deeming |t §4visable to t^rmi* 
jP^^e the war. rcli^iiishefi 4II the tract of coua« 
try lying betw^n the Tyne ai^d t|)^ two frithSt 
L^t caused a wall to be buiU> extefiding frqm the 
ErjiiH in Cum^erlaQd to the Tyne }n * Northmi^^ 
feerl^nd, jfj oj^^r to restrain tfec Calfi^oniwi 
from tfiBking any irrqptJQn intp t^ft Hofn^fi pro* 
yipce. H^vi^g thus settle4 tl^e ^tTair^ of the 
island, and redressed several gp^vaitjces, A^HHA 
returned to Rome, where he was salutp4 with the 
title of " JRestorer of Britain/* 

During the reign of Antoninus t^ius, the Brj- 
gl^ntes endeavoured to piiik^ off the yol^ef and 
the Caledonians, jiavii^g dttraoli^he4 ^ coi^d^r- 
^ble part of Adiiap's rampart, h^gaii to n>ake 
iVesli ipour^ions into the jioinai) territori^ 
Howeyjcr, jl.Qlli.us Vrbicus chasti^d the in^o* 
Icnce of the revp)(ed ^rigautinos ; compelled the 
northern barharians to retire into their ow^ 
country; and confined them wjthi^i narrower 
(lound? than befove, by a new wall, extending 
from the Forth to the Clyde. This wall w»s 
p^sed by the Caledonians in the time pf Cow- 

^ A ditUiioe qf tigbty aiiMi, 
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modus, and some dreadful devastations w^re 
committed in the Boraan province, but on the 
arrival of Ulpius Marcellus the marauders w^re 
defeated, and chased into their own territories 
>¥ith prodigiooH slaughter* 
. -p. The Emperor Severus divided Britaiti 
A- * lAto two governments, and bestowed the 
southern part of the island upon Hera- 
clios, and the northern on Virius Lupus. How* 
ever, the Roman territories were so dreadfully 
ravaged by the Caledonians, that Severus deemed 
It advisable to repair thither in person. Ac- 
cordingly he set out, with his two sons, Cara* 
calla and Geta, at the head of a numerous army, 
bod landing on the island, marched with all 
possible expedition into the northern countries, 
which he ravaged with such success, that the Ca* 
ledonians were Compelled to purchase a peace 
by relinquishing part of their territories, and de- 
livering up all their arms. The victorious em* 
peror then commanded a new wall to be built for 
the future defence of the Romans, and retired to 
York, where he sickened and died. 

In the commencement"^ of Dioclesian's reign, 
Carausius, a nativie of Gaul, usurped the sove* 
»ignty of Britain, and enjoyed the imperial title 
^n that island for the space of six years ; but wa3 
afterward assassinated by Allectus, who had 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, in a 
pitched battle with Asclepiodotus, *on^ of Con- 
stantius's officers.- However, at the expiration 
of three years, Allectus. shared the fate of hi« 
predecessor; and Britain was reunited to the 
Roman empire. 

The two emperors, Dioclesian and Maximian, 
ha\ing resigned the imperial dignity to Galcrius 

H 3 and 



4pd Constantius, the l^itter p^s^cd over into Bri« 
tain, shqrtly after his acccs<>ion, an<) obtftinec} .1^ 
victpry oyiLT the tuybqlcnt Piets ^nd Caledonians, 
but sickened and died, sooi) afteri at Vork^ 

Constantino, the son^nd successor of Constant 
tiu$| altered the division of Britair)^ vhich ha4 
teen forrped by gcvcrus into tvyo provinces only, 
but >va& T\Qw divided into three; v^g, S.ritaQui^ 
JL^ima, })rltannia Secunda, and Maxin»a Csesari-^ 
pnsis. Tbe fcinoval of the inipcrial Si?at frqn\ 
Rome to Constantinople, wbiph happened dur- 
ing this.reign, gave the northern nations an op-r 
portunity of making several irruptions iqto Bri- 
tain, and emboldened the picts at>4 Scots ta 
commit many horrid depredations on the Roroaq 
territories. 

During the short feigns of Julian and Jevian, 
pothipg is mentioned, by jiistorians, concerning 
the affairs of Britain ; but \jndpr Valentiniap I, 
the picts, Scots, Attacots, Saxons, and other 
Ijohhern nations, committed such outAigcs in 
the Roman province, that T)ieodosii|$y father ^^ 
the emperor of that name, was sent over to re» 
duce the b^rbayians. Theodosii^s accordingly 
divided his forces in:to different parties, whicb, 
attacking the M'andering bands pf ma.r^udcrs, 
put grpal; numbers of them to tbe sword j reco- 
Yered ull the spoil ^nd prisoners they hf^d takcq; 
and cventnaily compelled them to , abandon ibp 
province, After this victory, Tl)eodQsii)S ca- 
tered (iundon in triumpfi, and resto^red thiat citv, 
li'ith several others, which had suffered grratiy 
1)y the late invasion, to their former splcndoFr 
Several castles were also erected between the 
friths of Glota and Bodotria, in order to prevent 
i^he barbarians froin making future incursions; 
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the tr^ct of country between Adrian'^ w^H siihI 
tbe two fritbs, l>eing wholly recoverq^ from iH^p 
Pict?, WW formed iijto a new province, undpr \h9 
P4fi[>e of y^entia ; ^^d Theodpstus refurq^d tl^ 
^he einperpr, with the satisfaction of havii)^ f9« 
stored prit^in tp its fgrmer tmnquillityr 

In thi§ joint reijgn of the succeeding emperprp, 
Valeptit^ian H* 4nd Gjatiany Maximys u^urpe^ 
the 3pve]rdgnty in Britain ; and, having gain$4 
over tq hi§ interest the Roman legions in th4$ 
islfin^. be c^rri^d them* with the dower of tb# . 
BfiMsh youth into GalU where ^ost of tht^m weif 
cut oif with their leader. Britain* b^ing thus 
unfortunately deprived of hftr chief support, h^ 
egm§ ^fterw^rd ^n e^s^ prejr to the S^otg find 
fi^ts; thought in the time of Theocjo^ius,. thiesf 
W^r}i^€} n^tipfis were k^pt iu awe by Chrysantiu§y 
who being intrusted with the govcrn^nent of th^ 
Isl^iidy acquitted hi^iself in that c«ipacity witb 
equal justice aiid reputation. 

^tilichp, who had been appointed regent of th« 
V^estern Empire dpring the fviiiiofity of Hor 
liorius, appears to havis sentale^jion intp Britain| 
with orders to deiipn^ it against the incursipnp 
pf its ancient enemies ^ for Claudi^n, in enumer 
fating the e;)(ploits of S^ilichp before his 6rst 
pon^bhip* as^i^rts, that he succoured Britain froB| 
the attacks of the neighbouring nations; that 
he defended the British C9asts iigaint the de* 
scent of the Sascons ; ^nd that thq Picts beins 
entirely reduced, Britain ,was delivered ffom ^U 
her fears. 

Notwithstanding these exertions, th@ Roman) 
were soon obliged, by the irruptions^pf the Alani, 
Vandals, ^.nd Suevians, tp recal most of their trpopf 
|tom Britain ) and^ consei^uentlyy to leave that 
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island 'exposed to the attacks of its numerous ene- 
mies. ' In this distressing situation, th^ Britains 
resolved -to appoint • an emperor of their own, 
and accordingly invested with the imperial pur- 
ple one Marcus, an officer of great reputation, 
whom, however, they assassinated a few days af- 
ter his accession. Gratian, his successor, met 
with a similar fate, after a short reign of four 
months i and Constantine, who was next raised 
to the sovereignty merely for the sake of his 
name, passed over to the continent, with the 
flower of the British youth, and perished, with 
most of his followers, in attempting to make him- 
self master of the whole empire. 

The Britons, thus left to themselves, and be- 
reft of their best defenders, became an easy prey 
to the Scots, Picts, and other northern nations, 
who ravaged the country with fire and sword, 
and reduced the affrighted natives to the most 
deplorable condition. .Supplications were no^lr 
made to Rome, and one legion was sent over, 
which defeated the invaders with great slaughter, 
and chased them into their ancient limits : but 
these auxiliaries had no sooner returned to the 
continent, than the barbarians poured in upon 
the British teritories like an' overwhelming tor- 
rent, and revenged their late defeat by marking 
their progress with slaughter, rapine, and deso- 
lation. The Britons again made application to 
Rome, and'again obtained the assistance of one le- 
gion, which proved effectual for their relief: but 
the Romans, being fatigued with these repeated 
expeditions, and redbccd to extremities at home, 
informed the Britoiis that they must no longcjr 
look to Rome for succour; exhorted them to 



provide for tbitjir own security by w exertion «rf 
fjicir ancient bravery; ^nd ur^^cd the necessit:y 
of inaintiiiniQg tbpir indepf ndepee agiiipst an ene* 
my^ wbose strength was not, in reality, ^pperipr 
^o their own. That tbey n)igbt quit the iftlan^ 
vitb the better grace, th^y assisted the British 
grtific^r? in erecting ^ stone wail piirallel to thi9tt 
u;hjch had been bgil( by^Severus, and misinz 
towers, «t convenient dist,ance$, on the east^r^ 
coast, against the Sap^on? and other b$rbarov3 
tribe^y wbo b^d foripcrly m^e several di^c^nty 
4)n th^t side. The Rofnan cpmmauder, having 
thus. secured ti^e couQtvy, ^nd presented the in-* 
habitants witb patterns of several warlike wea- 
pons, took i| final farewell of i3ritain» after thp 
greatest part of it had been subject to the empirp 
fgr the space of four hundred years. 

T}ie priton^i who had been hithertQac-' « rv 
customed to ^ply to the emperors fpr ^.g * 
^efen^ as well as government, were in ho * 
condition to profit by the friendly cp^nsel pf ibiP 
JlbmaBS, Unaccvstomed either to the perils of 
war, or the cares of <:ivil government, thfy found 
thenisclves utterly incapable of forming any ^f-^ 
foctual plan for the preservation of theijr distra^tv 
pd country ; ^nd, upon the first appearan$:§ gf 
the P^rbg^rians, they abandoned their new forEi«> 
fications, And retired to the interior of the k]m4» 
whither they were pursued by the fcrocjo^ 
enemy, and reduced to so pitiable a ponditipn, 
that multitndcs perished by famine, and the fv^r-^ 
vivors w^re compelled to retire to the r^^sne^ 
of the woods, where they p]:QCure4 a scanty $v^t^ 
sjstenee by hunting. 

These heavy calamities appear tP have b$^ 
greetly augmented' by the cruel djtpMUPn^ pf 
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the British chiefs, a perpetual disunion of coun^ 
sels, and a kind of civil war, which resulted from 
the necessities of the fufferers ; so that the Bri- 
tons ventured after some time, to make a third 
apph'cation to Rome, and accordingly sent an 
embassy to the consul iEtius, who ^t that time 
sustdned, by his valour and magnanimity, the 
'tottering ruins of the empire. The letter sent on 
this melancholy occasion was directed thus :-^ 
** The groans of the Britons to the consul iEtius;*' 
and the tenor of the epistlfe >tas strictly conso- 
•nant with this supersctiption. **|The Barbarians, " 
said' they, ** on the one hand, drive ns into the 
sea, and the seia, on the other, throws lis back to 
the barbacians ; we have therefore only the cnid 
alternative left us, of perishing in the waves, or 
by the sword of the enemy. " However, the af* 
fairs of the empire were, at this time, in so dis- 
tracted a situation, that i^tius had no leisure to 
attend to the complaint of an ally, wlu>m gene- 
rosity alone tould induce him to assist; and tha 
hopes of the Britons were consequently annihilated. 
. The ill success of this embassy was no sooner 
made public, than the despsiring Britons unani- 
mously deserted their habitations, abandoned 
their agricultural employments, and retired to 
the wOod^ and. mountains, whQt'e ^th^y suffered 
equally /from hunger and the^ frequent attacks of 
their me rd less enemy. At lengthy howerer, the 
Barbarians bcgart to ex[ierience the ihconveni* 
ence of famine as the result of their late depre- 
dations, and therefore retreated with their sp<Nl 
into their own country. 

liltitcd by this unexpected occurrence, the Bri» 
tonsr-Vturned to their Usual occupations ; and the 
abutit^antt harvest, which rewarded their indu<i- 
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try, soon obliterated the recollection of past mis- 
fortunes* This abundance introduced luxury, 
wantonness, and contention ; and even th^^ eccle- 
siastics are said, to have abandoned tjiemselves to 
vice and dissipation : but this general depravity 
of manners was soon chastised by a dreadiul pes- 
tilence^ and a fresh incursion of the enemy ; so 
that the people, who had but just tasted the sweets 
of peace^ were again reduced to the extremity 
of dbtress. In this exigence ,they attended only 
to the suggestions of terror, and, in compliance 
with, the advice of yortigem, who, though con« 
taminated with every vice, wa$ possessed of th« 
supreme authority, they sent a deputation into 
Oermapy to invite over the * Saxons for their 
protection -and assistance. 
. The Saxons eagerly embraced a pro- ^ j^ 
.posal which promised a favourable op- ^Iq* 
portuuity of displaying their valour, and 
gratifying their avidity of plunder. Accord- 
ingly, they embarked their troops in three large 
vessels, under the command of Hengist and Horsa, 
two brothers, who were reputed to have sprung 
from the god Woden, and landed at Ebbesfleet, 
in the isle of Thanet, amidst the acclamations of 
the Britons, who immediately granted them the 
isle. for. their residence; concluded a league of 
mutual friendship ; and engaged to allow them 
both pay and maintenance as a remuneration 
for their services. 

Shortly after the arrival of these auxiliaries, 
the Scots and Picts were overthrown in battle, 

* One of the most warlike tribes in Germany, pecu- 
liarly notorious for their piracies and cruelty, and dreaded, 
even by ibe Britons, as the most £»naidabl« enemy in the 
y«M'ld. 

and 
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iAi coinpcllcd to save themselves frtrm slaugbtef 
by & precipitate flight ; but, whilst the Britonl 
were tridmphitig if! th(f vittour of their alltes, and 
tike success of tH^f owff ^aansels, Hehgist con- 
iS€htd the desigif of appT'6|)riatiug bis conquMf 
fo the aggfandisemefrt of hit own hatioii. Ac*' 
tordiM^lfi he ^nt such pleaftirtg accooms to Sax- 
6ty bt the fertAhy and riches of Hfiton, and thtf 
pusrllaninlity Of its fiihabitaift^^ that he was soon 
feinforccd with iive thoiisftnd of bis conntrymeti, 
who came over ift setchtceit vessels. The Bri- 
tons now began to entditain apprehensions of thcif 
Aew allies, whose numbers were contiriuaUy in' 
creasing, btit thotrght of n6 other remedies thili 
coilnivance and passivir submission* Tliis ex{^di'* 
ent, however, proved of no avttil ; fOf the SaxoAs# 
taking occasioii i6 qttarrel on pretence of not re^ 
cefviog Ori adequate reward for their s^rvices^ 
formed and alliance with the Scots aAd RctsV 
llhd immediately proceeded to ravage the coun' 
tify. 

Exasperated by fhef cruelties which foUdwcd 
Ais breach of faich^ the Britons Aew to arttt^ 
and having pt&ced tbemsdves under the com^ 
mand of ^rtimer, the son of Vortigem, fooghf 
several battles with e^^traordinary resolutioor; in 
one of which Horsa, th^ Saxon general, wti 
slain. However, Hengist reinforced his cmj 
with fresh supplies from Germany, and oaxticd 
devastation into the most remote comers of' Bri'' 
tain; so that neither age, sex, tier conditioot 
were exempt from his atrocious cruelties. TiM 
public and private edifices of the Britons weie 
reduced to ashes; the priests were inhiunanly 
inurderod even-durii^g the celebration of their 
worship; and both uoblcs and plebeians were 
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<ci€ oS in one tipfrid niassacre. Ai tliis dreads, 
ful juncture some of the pef«e<rutedi inhabitant^. 
eluded destruction by tendering their servicea 
to the insulting f6e; and others, fleeing fron^ 
their ensanguined country, took re(uge in the 
proviiice of Armorica, where they were hospi<* 
tably received by a people of the same lailguagci 
And manners, and formed a new settlemcnti^ 
vhicli they distinguished by the name of Bri<« 
fany. 

Oh the demise of Voriimer, which happened 
Ikbout t^a yosLn after his accession, Ambrosiut 
Iras inViested with the supreme command, and 
endeavoured to unite his countrymen ik theif 
resistance against the barbarous Saxons.' Thtf 
contests which resulted from his advice increased 
the animosity between the two nations, and 
roused the military spirit of the Britons, whichi 
had long continued dormant : but Hengist still 
Inamtained hU grdund with undaunted bravery; 
aiid, in order to divide the attention of the na- 
tives, he cftlted over a new tribe of Saxons, un* 
der tkt cotiduct ot his brother Octa, and settled 
them ifi Northumberland: whilst he fixed His 
6Wft IroyA seat at Canterbury, and lai<I the foun- 
dation o( ttie kingdom of Kent, which compress 
h&kitA the coulity Of that name, Middlesex^ 
tJSieXf and part of Surry. This warlike chiefs 
taiii <fied about the year 457, leaving his newly- 
acq^ied kingdom to bis posterity. 

Thi extraordinary success of Hengist induced 
Mtuf o( the other northern Germans to visit 
ftnttin; and they accordingly flocked over in 
)>rodigK>ii9 miiltitiides, and under diif(^rent leadr 
en, to the ihvasioa of tliti island, lliese con- 
qUerpn were ctiieily composed of'tEree tribes; 
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viz. Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who all bore the 
common appellation of Saxons or Angles, aiMi 
who were naturally excited by motives of inte- 
rest to unite their forces against the ancient in- 
habitants. The resistance of the Britons now 
bccambe extremely faint, and their calamities ad- 
mitting of few intervals, they were at lengtk 
compelled to abandon their hative territories, 
and seek an asylum from persecution among the 
remote valleys or inaccessible mountains of 
Wales and Cprnwal. 

In the year 4^77 9 & Saxon chief, named 1£11«« 
brought over an army from Germany, aild, 
landing on the southern coast, proceeded to take 
possession of the adjacent territory. The Bri- 
tons, exasperated at this fresh invasion, fell upoa 
the strangers with great fury, and thereby it- 
tarded the progress of their conquests. - How- 
ever, Ella, having obtained a powerful reinfoice- 
ment from his countrymen, again took the fiel^ 
and, after an obstinate conflict, reduced the axj 
of Andredchester ; by which vict6ry he effec- 
tually secured his former cdnquestisi, and, assum- 
ing the title of " king of South-Saxony," ex- 
tended his dominions over th^ whole, county of 
Sussex, and a considerable part of Surry. 

Another barbarous tribe^' who, f rdm tht ntui* 
tion of their settlement, were called West-SaxoiMi 
landed in Britain, under the Command of Cetdie 
and of his son Kenric. These invaders recefwl 
so warm a reception from the Britons, tE£t Aif 
were not only retarded in their progress, M 
even compelled to ^pply for succour to their 
countrymen in Kent and Sussex, as well as it 
Germany ; but^ on their receiving some Mk 
supplies, t\iey gjaiv^ W\\\!& x.^ \3ca. Bdt6ns^ ui 
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ckfeated them with great slaughter. Cerdic, 
indeed, appears to have sustained some h'ea^ 
losses by the heroic valour of Arthur, king of 
the Silures; but these were not sufficient to 
wrest from him the conquests he had already 
made. He founded the kingdom of Wesscx or 
West 3axony, over the counties of Dorset, Hants^ 
'Wilts, Berks, and the Isle of Wight, and left 
^is important acquisition to hrs descendants. ' 

Whilst the Saxons were thus aggrandising 
themselves iiithc south, their countrymen were 
not les$ active in other quarters; for a numerous 
tribe of adventurers having landed on the eastern 
coast, under several leaders, attacked the n^- 
tiires 'with irresistible fury, and established three 
new kingdoms. Uifa, having reduced the . coun- 
ties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, as- 
^pmcd the title of king of the East Angles; 
£irke^in, having dismembered Essex, Middlesex, 
and p^rt of Hertfordshire, from the kingdom of 
Kent, caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
£ast-Saxony; and Crida erected the middle 
counties into a new kingdom, which he distin- 
guished with the name of Mercia. 

The Saxons, shortly after the landing of Hen- 
gist, had forlped a settlement in Northumber- 
land; bwt, as they made only a trifling progress 
in subduing the inhabitants, and their affairs 
were less flourishing than those of their country- 
men in other parts, none of their chiefs assumed 
the regal title till the year 547, when Ida, a 
Saxon prince of great valour, brought over a * 
powerful reinforcement from Germany; com- 
pleted the rcfi action of Northumberland, the 
bishopric of Y>\xT\i^xti, and some oi ttv^ ^q>\x)s\- 
.le»st couptic$ of Scotland; and as^\]ircv^A >X\^ 
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^row^^ upder th$ tijle »f king of l^rrmcift. 

VVbpyt (hip satm^ tjme aootber i9.^9U princfu 
flamed ^11^, having rqdpced Lanc^bir^ upd » 
CPI)sijkr»lS)le pj^ft pf Yortsbire, rec^iv$id tbe ap^ 
pellapon of kij^g gf Delri. V^ut thess kJ^ngjiom 
mev^ afj^rw^rd ynited, by the mafria^ of Ethil- 
frid, gr^d^P pf Ifla^y ^vith Ac^a, the dtugjiter 
pf l^lla^ and becapie pne gf the most powerful 
pr the $axpn kipgdioms voder the |i$^me of Nof ^ 
thumberhnd, 

Thus wa§ established, after ap obstin^^ pour 
test of near ppe hundred apd fifty years, UieH^ 
tarchvy pf sftven Saxpn kingdoms iji BHtilo* 
and the whol^ southern part of the i«)and« tH" 
fept Walep apd Copwal, had tot^Iy cbai^ 
its inhabitants, leng^ftgei CttltomSy mi f^ 
jpfjl fosiitU(l0P<5 ! 
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' NORTHERN NATIONS, 
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COMPR 15 H ENDING THE IIUNNS, GOTHS, VAW* 
I>ALS, 15UEVES, FRA?fKS, BURGUNDIANf > 
ALEMANS, GEPID^, HERULI, MARCOMAKS. 
QUADIANS, SARMATIAKS, Da6iANS; AND 
BULGARIANS. 



SECTION I: 

THE HUNNS. 

THE. posterity of the Albanians, having mi- 
grated from their native country, establish- 
ed themselves in that part of Asiatic Sarmatia 
which bordered on the Pal us Maeotis and the 
Tanaisy the ancient boundary between Europe 
and Asia. They appear to have been divided 
into several tribes^ but were all comprised un- 
der the general name. of * Ugri, which was af- 
terward changed into that of Hunni. 

The Sarmatian or Scythian Hunns arc. de- 
scribed, by tlie best historians, as a hardy, war- 
like, and ferocious people, who subsisted entirely, 
on roots or raw flesh ; lived, constantly exposelj 
to the air, in the woods, or among the excava- 
tioDs of the mountains; were accustomed evea 
to cat and sleep on horseback ; and professed' 
the utmost contempt for raiment, holiscs, and 
other conveniencics of life. They were equally 
destitute of religious and civil institutions, and 

♦ The word Ufrrot whene^e Ugri is derived, signifies, in 
tluj Sclavonic language^ aquatic, W Uviu^ \u tVie 'w?L\«t— 
a nama well adapted to a natton residing vu lY^e tEkax^"^ 
9ljKX's H-bioh bordered on the Palu8iM»ot»«AdtYi«*^^w\'s« 
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abandoned themselves without restraint. t0 tlie 
gratification ^( their passionp* Hdttce we find 
them making frequent incursions into the Roman 
4tmpire i^:4#fi9nc^ pf ih^ mon sQlemn o^h 
ftpfl 9ven 9Q?^ien£^ny turning their arm^ figaifist 
l^fir pwv> (^untrym^n for ^ pecuniary reward. 
Tb^y <^re laiii to havQ ^laUf^ed the c(ieektof 
their male infants, in order to strike terror ipto 
the enemy by their di^tprted countenances; and 
in battle they usually rushed toward the foe 
with hideous shouts; but, if their first attack 
were vigqrously resisted, their iury soon abated, 
and they 4ed in the utmost confi^^ioii. 

Their first excursion inquest of naw" settle- 
ments appears to have been made abont tlieyear 
of the Christian asra 37£i when they p^tmei ^ 
Palus ^faeotis; made a dreadful slaughter apicnig 
{he A|ans, Ostrogoths, and Visigothi^; and tod 

(loss^ssion of that vast tract of country vhsiAtl* 
Irnds from the Tanais to the Danube. 

About the year 383, the Nephthalit? orWhW 
Ilpnns broke into the Roman terrttbrieji; twrcr- 
raii Mesopotamia; and ev^n laid (siege to the 
city of Edessa; but they were bra^'ely repiibed 
W the garrison, and compelled, after some tinti 
to abandon their daring enterprise. 

This tribe inhabited a rich tract of counfiji 
at a considerable distance from the Sarmatfiri 
liunns, with whom thoy had no affinity norirj- 
tercoursc. They lived according to their own 
)aws; dealt equitably with each other; and sel- 
dom made inroads, unless provoked, into the 
territoritis of their neighbours. 

The Sarmatian Hunns, emboldened by their 
ftuccess against the Alans, Goths, and other bar- 
jbarous natipniB, cros^ the Panube in 391 » ^^^ 
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committed the mor^ dreadful outrages in Thrtco 
•nd Mce«ia ; S^licho oTerthrew them in a pitched 
batUe» and svrrouiuied them bo completely in a 
fiarrow valleys that they must cither have sur* 
xeiMter^d at dii^cretion or perished with hunger, 
}Mid m)t Claudian gcRerously offered to conclude 
« freMy of ptace. 

fvur year? after this event, the Hunns made 
M qRexpe.cled irruption into the eastern pro-* 
viacfSf and penetrated even to the walls of An- 
tioch ; marking their progress with such enor« 
IBPUft cruelties and depredations, that St. Jerome 
jMys-*'* All the East trembled at the approach 
of an enemy, wbp, equally destitute of religion 
and kumanityt rQved without controul where- 
in^ they pleased, massacreing those who had 
nn^wn^ )>egun to live, and who smiled unconsci* 
ops ftf danger, at the v^ry weapons thai were 
lifted to destroy them.'' Indeed, the barbarians 
njpptaf to hitve spared neither age, sex, nor con* 
4kti<in, in ihis expedition; but to have filled all 
^laipes with slaughter and desolation. 

From this period they seem to have remained 
4pMe| till the year 404, when, crossing the Da- 
nube in prodigious multitudes, they ravaged the 
province of Thrace, penetrated into Rast-Illyri-* 
rom, And returned home loaded with plunder* . 

During the minority of Theodosius II. Uldin^ 
kiai^ of th^ llMnns, entered Thrace, at the head 
of a formidable army ; but the gallant resistance 
of the Romans, and the defection of his awn 
officers,- compelled him to repass tlie Danube 
with the utmost precipitation. On this occasion 
t)ie ^cyri, a northern nation in alliance with UU 
din, received an overthrow, by which they were 
alixiQSl Utterly extirpated. . 
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On. the demise of Honorius, in 423, sixty 
thousand Hunns we led by ^tius to the as- 
sistance of John, who had assumed the imperial 
purple; and an obstinate battle was fought with 
the troops of Assar; but ^tius^ being informed 
of the usurper's death, thought proper to submit 
to Theodosius, and accordingly persuaded the 
"barbarians to return home. Toward the close 
of the.same year Thrace was over-run and pil^ 
laged by one of the northern tribes under the 
command of Rougas ; but this marauder being 
killed by lightning, and many of his men swept 
off by a pestilence, the survivors retreated with 
precipitation to their own country. 

In the year 435 a numerous body of HmiDS 
joined ^tius against the Burgundians, of whom 
they slaughtered twenty diousafid. However; 
they soon experienced a reverse of fortune in 
this expedition: for the Burgundians,' having 
watched a favourable opportunity, fell upon them 
with resistless fury, cut ten thousand of their 
men to pieces, and obliged the rest to save 
themselves by flight; 

Attila^ king of the Hunns, having,, with the 
assistance of his brother Bleda, subjugated most 
of the northern nations, conceived th€ daring 
design of seizing the Roman empire. Ac*- 
cordingly, having passed the Danube at the 
head of a powerful army, he ma<{e himself mas* 
ter of several cities and fortresses;, ravaged the 
country wherever he. passed with fire and- sword; 
and overwhelmed the Romans with such con- 
sternation, that Theodosius was reduced to the 
necessity o^ concluding a peace upon very dis^ 
advantageous terras. ■ 

About the year 45 1, Attila entejred Gaul ^t 



hearl of a numerous. army, d^cl^ring that be 
Tiio desi^ infmical to the welfare Of the Ro- 
DS^ but that he only wished to traverse Gaul, 

1 pass the Loire at Orleans, in order to fall 
>fk the Visigoths in Gutennc and Languedoc. 
renpon the credulous Romans laid aside tlieir 
>rebensibns, and seventl cities opened their 
e^; but the artful invader had no sooner pe* 
rated into the country than he threw off tlie 
ik> and committed the most hoi'rid depnxiu- 
IS. At Mentz, in particular, he permitted 

most infamous cruelties to be exercised oq 
inhabitants; massacred the priests even J^'e- 

2 their altars ; and reduced the greatest part 
he city to ashes. He next took possession of 
eans; but was driven thence with great 
ighter, and aAer a bloody eog^gemeot in 
plains of Chalojis, he retired to the banks of 
Rhine. As the other principal exploits of 

; warlike barbarian have been already noticed 
the History of * Rome, it is only requisite to 
ly that his reign was at length terminated by 
breaking of a blood-vessel, and his funeral 
raujes wer<} performed with great solemnity, 
iliac, the ^on and successor of Attila, is dc- 
bcd as a person of great bravery and rcsolu- 
ly well versed in the art of war, and, consc- 
ntly, capable of retaining his father's nume- 
s conquests ; but, whilst his brothers were 
Qouriug for a division of tl*c sovereignty^ the 
li^sa brok.e out into an open revolt, and 
Thcd a body of forces to the banks of the 
ad, in Pannonia, where upwards of thirty 
osand llunns were put to the sword, and 

* Vide vol. vii. page 88, and lequeL 

Ellac 
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Etlac himself was cut off in the very cpmnijence- 
ment of his reign. 

The surviving Hunns were so disheartened bjr 
this defeat, and the subsequent revolt of several 
other cations, that they immediately retire^ 
toward the Euxine sea and the mouths of this 
Danube, leaving the Gepidae in possession of 
all ancient Dacia. About eight years after th» 
occurrence Dinzio, one of Attila's sons, made 
an irruption into the territories of the Gotb% 
and invested the city of Basiana^ Which was st* 
taated between the Save and the Draw ; bat his 
design was soon frustrated, and himself copir 
pelled to retreat with considerable loss. 

In th ear of the Christian ara 466, a ntiinie^ 

rous- army of Hunns passed the Danube, in the 

depth of winter, and committed sbme drcadfal 

ravages in the province of Dacia; but Antbe- 

mius, marching against them with a select bodr 

of troops, they 'were defeated in a pitched battle, 

and compelled to abandon their enterpriif^ 

Dengizic, one of Attila's sons, attempted to re^ 

trieve . this misfortune by assembling a greater 

body of forces ; but his designs were rendered 

abortive by the vigilance of Arnagastus, who 

guarded the banks of the Danube, atid his head 

- was sent by the victor to Constantinople, where 

it was carried through the streets on the point df 

a spear. * , 

Overwhelmed with confusion By'thcsc^repctt- 

ed overthrows, and dispirited by the lossl>f ihcir 

most valiant chiefs, the Huhhs continued quiet 

for the space of si3lty years ; but, oh the access 

sion of Justinian, two of their kings, Styrai 

and Clones, penetrated into theiloman territories, 

at 
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It the head of two formidable armies. At this 
JBDCture^ however, Boarox, queen of the Sabi- 
rite Hunns, led an army of one hundred thuu- 
tod men to the assistance of the emperor ; gave 
the invaders a signal overthrow ; and sent Sty- 
(1IX hiteiself in chains to Constantinople. 

In the thirteenth year of Justinian's reign, the 
^uturgurian Hunns, crossing the Danube fin 
(Prodigious multitudes, ravaged the greatest 
part of ThracCy Greece, Illyricum, and all the 
provinces from the Ionian sea to the very tu- 
tjurbs of Constantinople ; and, having passed 
the Hellespont, committed many enornuius acts 
(xf cruelty in Asia, and returned . home with an 
ihimense booty, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand captives. To prevent a repetition of 
Aese expeditions, Justinian allowed the Cutur- 
^rians some lands in the province of Thrace, 
Bod asreed to pay them an annual pension, upon 
condition that they should serve, when required, 
under the Roman banners ; but as this scheme 
proved inadequate to'the preservation of the lem- 
pire, a quarrel was artfully fomented between 
the Cuturgurian and Uturgurian Hunns, which 
divided the attention of the former, and finally 
terminated in the destruction of both. 

Venantius Fortunatus asserts, that, about the 
year 560, a numerous body of Hunns took their 
route through German)-, with a design to cross 
the Rhine, and form a settlement in Gaul : but 
Sfgebert, king oi the Franks, arrested their pro- 
^bess OQ the banks of the Elbe, and^gained a 
complete victory, many thousands of the bap- 
harians b^ihg killed, and the residue compelled 
to -retire into Pannonia. 

From this period no farther notice is taken of 
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Ihe Hunns till the rcia;n of Charles tiie Great 
when they wera possessed of Dacia, Moesia^ axut 
both the Pannonias. Two of their princes, 4ja* 
ganuM and Jugunus, formed an alliance witli. 
Charles in the yaar 776. But their sybseqiiei^; 
treachery^ in sending succours to Tassilo, clu^e 
of Bavaria, and a dispute which arose res£Nsctiiu|- 
their boundaries, gave such Umbrkge to their if 
lUstrioUS ally^ that he not only, renounced their 
friendship, but ravaged their country with, im 
and sword, for the space of eight years, tilt ha 
ha4 almost extirpated their name and natiQiL 
Sonie author^,, indeed, are of opinion that. the. 
whole race was entirely destroyed ; and that the, 
country was afterward peopled by the surrouiMi' 
ing nations, to whom the present Hunjgariaai^ 
owe thair origia. However, it is certaiui that, 
die Hunns were finally subdued, by Charles lh4, 
Oreat, about the \ear 794, and that Houj^ 
duke of Friuli, toolc their royal palaoa, mA 
stripped It of immense treasures—a consideiihta 
part of which was sent, by the emparoir's ^tk^w 
to Rome. '' 



SfiCt.tt 

GOTHS* 

TIl£SC warlike people art said to iMtrecoM^ 
origiaally, from Scandinavia ; bat the tine. 
vi\\en tkey first settled in that diatrict ie vmf, 
uncertain. The Danes, however, reedity eo^ 
knowledge that their country was fiast paqpial. 
by the Goths of Scandinavia ; that to t^em dtof 
9.we their origin; and that Dan, king of fm 

Gelhfl, 
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Gothsy wsis tht fouii^r ef their kingdom. And 
the peopling of the Chcrsonesuiiy of the islands 
in the Baltic sea, and the adjacent places on the 
continent, are called, by norfhtfern writers, the 
first migration of the Goths or Getes. 

Their second migration happened several ages 
ftfter, under the condtict of Berig, who seized on 
the country of the Ulmerugians, now Pomera- 
nta, and even eoinpelied the neighbouring Van- 
dab to abare therr possessions with his followers. 
FrMn Pomerania a numerous colony was sent 
info Scythia; and, in process of time, they re* 
fumed into Germany,* under the cpmmand of 
WodeA, a hero of great celebrity. 

Vlkk respect to the cnstoms, mantiers, and chu** 
racttr of the Goths, they seem to have been 
funetl, «v?m in the carhest ages, for their hos' 
^tality and kindness to strangcfrs. They encou- 
^Aiftti Jhe Jlady of philosophy above all other 
barbaroiwi nations: and Homce has bestowed 
some wa rmcocomiums on the virtue of their wo«* 
aaon* Polygamy, however, was universally conn- 
ttftaticed among them ; ^nd thelf martial disposi*^ 
tM^in4uced them to commit mafiy unwarrantable 
depredations on the territories of their neighbours. 
Apollinaris Sidonius has described them as ivear- 
ingikigh shoes, made of untanned hides, green 
cassoda, with a Df d i>arder, .and garments of 
various eolotMv, sfcarcely reachnng to the, Jobee ; 
their principal weapons consisted of bearded 
laneot, and missile hatchets. Their govcrnmciit 
was monarchieal ; and their religion similar td 
that of the other northern nations whose histories 
have been dready related. 

The Romans appear to have dreaded the 
powar of • this nation «t a very early period^foff 
, V4U.. iX. T fix«i^ 
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even in the reign of Alexander, which -began in 
222, considerable sums were anuaally «paid gut 
of the treasury to prevent ^bem from making- ir- 
ruptions into the empire. And, on the.demise of 
Maximin, they broke into the province of Mce* 
sia; destroyed the city of Istria oq tfie southern 
mouth of the Danube ; and retired, unmolested^ 
to their own country. 

. About the year of the Christian ^ra 245, .Os- 
trogotha led a numerous body of forces into -Moe- 
sia, and compelled the inhabitants to compound 
with him» in order to avoid the calamities that 
were usu^ly attendaut on his progress. And 
Cniva, the successor of Ostrogotha, having made 
himself master of Philippolis on the Hebrus, ra- 
vaged the greatest part of Thrace and Macedon ; 
defeated the Romans in a .pitched battfe; slew 
the emperor Decius and his son ; and obtained 
^ promise of an annual pension, on cendition 
^ of remaining, for the future, within his own 
boundaries. 

Seventeen years after this event the Qoths 
made an unexpected irruption into Thrace; re- 
duced the provijfice of Madedon ; and attempted 
to penetrate into Achaia: but Macrianus, having 
attacked them by surprise, gave them a sigpsl 
overthrow; and compelled them to elude a gene- 
ral slaughter by flight. About the eame time 
another tribe of this nation crossed the Helles- 
pont;, plundered the temple of Diana at Epbe- 
sus ; burnt the poor remains of ai\pient Tnj; 
and returned home loaded with plunder. 

On the accession of the emperor Claudii!is, the 
Goths, with several other barbarous natioos, it- 
solved to invade the empire both by sea and land. 
j^ccordingly they embarked with a ouneroof 

body 
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body of forces in two thousand vessels, and, land- 
ing in the Lesser Scythia, laid siege, at the same 
time, to the cityofTomi in that province, and 
to Marcianopolis in Mcesia : but, finding a vi- 
gorous • resistance at both places, they re*>em- 
barked on the Euxine sea, and sailed to the 
straits of the Bosphorus, where their fleet suffer- 
ed materially from the rapidity of the current 
and stress of weather; and their troops were 
bravely repulsed by the inhabitants of Byzan- 
tium. Hereuponthey entered the iEgean sea, in 
order to refit their vessels near Mount Athos, in 
Macedon : and afterward laid siege to the cities 
of Cassandria and Thessalonica. But, whilst 
they were- busied in ravaging the country, and 
forming new schemes for the aggrandisement of 
thcirown 'military fame, a pestilential disteipper 
swept off' a prodigious number of their mariners, 
and -most of their land-forces were overthrown 
by the-emperor Claudius, who, pn this occasion, 
assumed ihe surname of Gothicus. * 

Notwithstanding these disasters, the Goths 
made an irruption into Pannohia, about the year 
S70,~ and commited many alarming outrages': 
but Aurelian, who had just assumed the purple, 
marched against -them at the head of a powerful 
army; and, by that measure, induced them to 
sue^ /for peace. However, they soon renewed 
their incursions, and exasperated Aurealis so 
highly, that he not only drove them beyond the 
boundaries of Thrace, but even passed the Da- 
nube, and defeated Cannaband, a Gothic prince, 
with dreadful slaughter. 

The Goths appear to have made a settlement, 
about the year 274, inDaciaand on the Danube; 
and to have, afterwards, invaded the provinces 

T2 ^i 
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pfPontus, Cappn^docia, Galatia, and Bithymt.: 
but Tacitus prevailed ou many of tbcm by a ptr 
cuniary compliment, to abandon these territo* 
ries 'p and the rest wiere driven entirely out of tbe 
empire. In 273, tbe Goths concluded a treaty 
of peace with the emperor Probus; aod, in fl99f 
they suffered so complete an overthrow by J)io* 
iclesian, that one of their tribes was entirely cut 
off, and the province of Dacia beyond the Da* 
nube re-annexed to the Roman empire* Foi* this 
victory Dioclesian assumed the nanxe of Sanna- 
ticus, as appears from the. inscriptions on several 
antique coins. 

. In the fifteenth year of ConstgntineV reigDf 
the Gothst who had, for some time, been en* 
^ged in a sanguinary war wit.h the Vandali ud 
jDurgundians, made a fresh irruption into tkt 
Jlpman territories: but Constantioey haviiil 
inarched agair.&t them with all possible expedi* 
tion, defeated them in several engafements; 
took an incredible nuipber of captives» and it* 
duced them to such extremities^ that they not 
eidy $ued for a cessation of hostilitiei« but^iM 
consented to ajisist the victor, with a niunerpt? 
body of troops, against Licinius. 

Upon tba accesbion of Valens to the imperitl 
dignity, this turbulent race broke into the bean* 
daries of Thrace, and committed their uiutl 
.depredations; but, on the receipt of m grati* 
^cation from the emperor, they returned peace* 
ably to their own country. However, tbey' 
soon repeated their outrages; and, by espousing 
the cause of the usurper Pro€opias» involved 
themselves in a dangerous war with Valcnt, who, 
having passed the Danube with a select b<>dy of 
forees, ravaged the greatest part of their coonr 
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try with fire and sword ; cut off a prodigious num- 
ter of their men in different encjounters ; and, at 
length, defeated their king, Athanaric, at the 
head of his army. Hereupon the barbarians sued 
for peace ; and Valens returned with his victo- 
rious troops, to Constantinople. 
, Shortly after this event the Goths, being dri- 
▼fen from* their ancient territories by the more 
savage Huns, fied in such prodigious numbers, 
to take shelter among the Romans, that Valens 
admitted two hundred thousand of them into 
Thrace, upon their promising to live peaceably 
in that province, and to serve, when required, in 
the Roman army ; but the officers who were 
appointed to supply them with provisions exer- 
cised so unjust a severity, that the barbarians 
immediately rose in arms, and commenced a 
bloody "war with their oppressors, which conti- 
nued with various success till Theodosius I. grant- 
ed them certain lands in Thrace and Moesia ; 
indulged them with an exemption from all taxes; 
and kindly undertook to redress all their griev- 
ances. During this reign the unfortunate Athanaric 
took refuge in the imperial palace at Constanti- 
nople, and was treated with great generosity by 
the emperor ; but he was so violently afflicted 
with the loss of his dominions, that he died about 
a fortnight after his arrival. 

About the year 395, a numerous army of 
Goths, being stirred up by Rufinus, penetrat- 
ed into the provinces of rannonia, Macedon, 
and Thessaly, and committed the most cruel 
depredations upon the inhabitants. They after- 
ward passed the straits of Thermopylae without 
opposition, and proceeded, under the conduct of 
ffacir cdebrated chief Alaricy to the v^y gates 

T3 ^^ 
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of CoDstantinople. Upon the first report of 
these daring outrages, 2$tilicho hastened from 
Gaul to repel the Barbarians; but his inten* 
lions were all frustrated ; for Arcadius, having 
concluded a peace with the enemy> appoii^ted 
Alaric to the command of the troops in Bfitt 
Illyricum; and Stilicho, by the malice of his 
treacherous accusers, was stripped of all his 
honours,, declared a public enemy, and reduced 
to poverty. 

The, Goths remained tolerably peaceable ibr 
about three years; but at the expiration of that 
rime thi.'y resolved to enrich themselves, with tht 
spoils of the empire^ and accordingly confer4Ped 
tlie regal title on Alaric, who, notwithstanding 
his employment under Arcadius, readily took 
the field against the Romans, and, after ravaging 
the fairest parts of Italy> made himself master 
even of Rome itself, which he abandoned to tho 
plunder of his rapacious followers* From Some 
the victorious Barbarian passed through the pro* 
Vinces of Campania, Lucania, Samnium, and 
Apulia, with a design to pass over to Sicily, and 
thence into Africa* but on his arrival at Rhegium 
he was seized with a fit of illness, which t^rmi* 
nated both his conquests and life in th^ space of 
a few days. 

Ataiilphus, the successor of Alaric^ invaded 
Gaul in the commencement of his reigp, and af- 
terwards married Placidia, the sist^ec.of HoncK 
rius, who had been taken prisoner Jn the late ex- 
pedition against Rome. After the solemniya'* 
tion of his nuptials with this princess, Ataul- 
phus seemed extremely desirous of concluding % 
peace with Uonorius, and of turning his annl 
<^ntt the Vaadals, Fcanks, and other ImfWoiM 

tualionsi 
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oaUpns who fied. broken into. Gaul; but. these 
'.designs were frustrated by the intrigues of Cun- 
fttantius; and th« kin^; of the Gochs^ being com" 
jpellcd in retire into Spain, was, soon afterward, 
taken off b^ a$^a«sinatioiu His successor, Sigeric, 
shafed a similar fata about six days after his 
election to the sovereigBty. 

Valliat the n<xt king of th« Gotbs, having 
concluded a treaty of peace with the ftomaos, 
waged war with the Alans and Silingians iii 
Spain, and, after defeating them in several bat- 
tles, obltgnKl them to flee for protection into Oa* 
licia. For this important service, Vallia was 
flowed to form a settlement in Aquitania, whiura 
he died .after a reign of three years. 
. Tbeodoric bad no sooner obtained the spva* 
reigniy than ]b« broke the alliance which his pre* 
dieccssor bad made with the Romans, and mada 
bimsolf master of Some iniportant places in 
i(iiaul; but at the approach of ^tiushe abandoned 
the enterprize* asta was, soon aiter, obliged to 
sue for a renewal of the peace which himself 
had .so lately violated^ However, about ten years 
after ihis transaction, Tbeodoric broke agaia 
with the Romans, and, having reduced several 
townsi; at length laid siege to Narhonne ; biit hit 
designs were all frustrated by the vigilance of 
the enemy, and, after somf( time, the warlike 
Goth renewed his alliance with the Romans, in 
whose defence he afterward fought with extraor- 
dinary bravery against the Httnns» and lost his 
life at the famous battle of Chalons. 

Thorismond, the successor of Tbeodoric, 
evinced the utmost impatience to revenge his 
bther's deaths and apcordix^y, having engaged 
Attila» king of the H^imis, with a formid^ible 
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army, drove that invader from Qaul with equal 
loss and ignominy. However, the conduct of 
Thorismond gave such umbrage to his sulyects 
that he was soon taken off by assassination. 

Theodoric II. has been described, by Sidonius, 
as a prince of superior abilities and great ac* 
complishments, but a mere hypocrite witli re- 
. spect to religion. Jn the commencement of his 
reign he formed an alliance with the Romans, 
and assisted them, with a chosen body of troops, 
against the Bagaudae. He, afterward, caused 
Avitus to b^ proclaimed emperor at Thoulouse} 
recovered several provinces from the turbulent 
Suevians ; and reduced several important places 
in Lusitania. Emboldened by these luccesse^ 
he renounced the emperor's friendship, and 90on 
made himself master of the greatest part of 
Spain, together with some places in Gaul, which 
nad hitherto belonged to the Romans; but his 
ambitious projects were at length terminated by 
his brother Euric, who caused him to be mtn^ 
dered in the thirteenth year of his^ reign. 

Euric having, by this nefarious action, etti- 
blishcd himself in. the sovereignty, revived t6 
carry on the -war with vigor. Accordingly he 
committed,, gr^t depredations in Losftania; 
made 4iiiB§(|)f -ipasterr of Pampelona, Sarftgosa, 
^Coimbra, and Tarraco; and eventually dkascd 
the Romans from Spain, after they had. hdd -that 
country in subjection for the space of seven 
hundred years. He afterward led his victo- 
rious forces into Gaul, and compelled the Romans 
to purchase a shameful peace by delivering up 
the province of Auvcrgne. The other places in 
Gaul which had^ submitted to Odoacer were 
afterward yielded to Etiric, whOse- dominions', 

by 
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by this additioti, extended from the Loire to the 
Alpi»; but whilst this ambitious prince was pro- 
jecting new conaucsts, his caieer was suddenly 
stopped by death, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign. He had atcrndod the throne by an act of 
fratricide, and governed hi^ subjects with unre- 
Wtttttf;. sertrtiy. Wmi* tu<l bloodshed yf^re bk 
iciiicf objects of d«Ugbt; and the success which 
iMUally atttftnied hit campaignB rendered him ex^ 
trcineiy formidable to ail the neigbouring naf* 
tions» He was» however, a man of uncommon 
fetietritiofi* and i$ said to have been the first who 
fpve the Ootbt a code of written laws. 
I He left 000 foa named Alaric, who succeedefi 
kirn, and adatighjBer, who was married to a Bar^ 
<tortittipriace o4med Sag ismer. From the descrip* 
tioh which Sidonius has given of that prince^ 
Vtbeltnn auppotds biAi to have been a Frank by 
jhirtl^ and that Etiric gave htm his daughtc^r ia 
loamatt with a view of <oDciliating tho^ friendship 
i)i the Fmjcs, who began, about this periody to be 
9fff]f powerl4il in Gaul; hut* if this were the case, 
l^ttries^s hopes were eibtremel^ ill grounded, for 
the Fraaks unanimously rose m arms against his 
descendants, ami put a /inal period to tleir do- 
Aiinion In Gaul. 

Upon this overthrow the Goths retired into 
Spain, and 6.xed their royal seat at 1 oledo, as 
viUaippeat in the modern division of our History* 
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VANDALS. 

THE Vandals, according to the most credible 
historians, ivere originally a Gothic nalioD, 
who came out of Scandinavia, with the other 
'Goths, under the command of king Eric, and 
settled in the countries |)ow distinguished by the 
names of Mecklenburgh and Brandenburgh. Sep 
veral ages after this migration another colony 
settled in Pomerania, under the conduct of a 
"Chieftain called Berig; and, in process of tiroei, 
they extended themselves into Dalmatia Illyri^ 
cum, and Dacia. * 

' The government of the Vandals was, in all pn>> 
bability, monarchical, long bef6re their nation 
was known to the Romans; but'Godege&ilus, who 
led them into Gaul, about the year 406, is the 
first of their kings noticed in ancient* historf. 
This prince having sustained a bloody •con^ct 
with the Franks, and marched at the head oft 
numerous army into Gaul, cohimitted many de- 
predations on that country ; and, with the anistr 
ance of some other barbarous nations, over- 
ran all the neighbouring provinces. Howevei', 
his progress was suddenly arrested by the cin^ 
peror Constantine, who defeated him in severd « 
pitched battles, and compelled him to sue for 
peace. 

To remunerate themselves for the losses they 
had sustained in the Gaulish expedition, the 
Vandals crossed the Pyrenees, and entered 
Spain, where they soon reduced several import* 

ant 
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ant cities and fortresses; defeated the Roman 
troops v/)io had been sent to quell the rebellion 
of Geronicus ; . and eventually divided all the 
Spanish provinces between themselves and their 
auxiliaries. 

About the year 422 Honorius resolved to at« 
tempt the recovery of Spain from these Barba- 
rians, who had recently sustained some heavy 
losses from Vallia, king of the Goths; but. 
Castinus having imprudently risked a general 
engagement, twenty thousand .of the Roman 
troops were cut to pieces, and the survivors 
compelled to take refuge in the city of Tar- 
raco. The Vandals having by this victory 
firmly established themselves in Andalusia, 
committed many depredations in the adjacent 
prpvinces, extended their conquests to the Ba- 
learic islands, and returned into Spain with an 
immense booty , and a great number of cap- 
tives* 

Shortly after this expedition the Suevians and 
Vandals quarrelling, Gonderic, king of the Van- 
dals, gained some signal advantages over the 
king of the Suevians, whom he compelled to re* 
tire to the mountains of Biscay, and there blpcke4 
him .up, together with all his forces ; but Gon- 
deric, being suddenly attacked by Ajterius and 
Maurocelus, was soon obliged to return to An- 
dalusia, whiere he sickened and died. 

GenseriCg . brother of the deceased prince, 
renounced tbe catholic faith shortly after his 
acciBssiQUi and embraced the heretical tenets 
of Arias. He was remiM^kably courageous, 
and well skilled iq the art of w!ar. He 
gained some signal victories over the Suevians 
and. Romanjii and ttiuck such teirot into the 
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iBtter by the reduction of Carthage and a c6ft* 
fidcrable part of Sicily, tkat Valentinian wat 
•biigcd to conclude a peace on the dishonourable 
conditioD of surrendedDgall thecpuiitfie» whicb 
ibc Barbarians htid seized in Africa. 

Some years alter this event, Kudoxia, the re- 
lict of Valentiniaa IIL dispatched a xncsscngef 
to Genaeric, cntreadag him to revenge tbe death 
of his late ally^ and i escae her from a tyrant who 
bad forced her to hts detested cofich, after cm- 
brning bis hands in the blood e€ her husband* 
C^cnseric readily embraced the opportanity of 
»Bvading so wealthy a couAtry as Italy^ and ac- 
cordingly steered his course immediately to 
Mofne, which he took, and plundered m the 
manner ¥fe hove already described in a fbrmet 
volume. 

« . Jji the beginning of the reig» oi Majorianas 
the Vandals Kade a descent on .the coast .of 
Campania; but the Romans attacked them. with 
huch extraordinary fury, while they were ravag- 
ing the country, that gpeat numbers of theiit 
."were, cat to pieces, aad the rest competed to 
4«ke refuge on board thei^r fleet, Majorianus^ 
anxious to improve this advantage, immddrately 
assembled a fieet of thsee bmidredrvetsels.; cn^ 
Imaged a gfeat. number o£ Ikurbarians to scnre 
in, iu& army, anfd Mattered himwlf with driung 
the Vandals entirely but of Africa.; 'but, after 
^ir years had bce» spent in preparatiom, and 
« pi^U^otts sura lavished ou: tliis expedition, -i 
squadron .of GensefKT^s best ships surprised the 
Roman vessels aa* Ibejr lay at anclior in the bay 
of.AIicaut, aiMl made such haToctfmong them) 
thatalJ tUcemporor'vmelisuTesrwere disconcerted^ 
Jind Oen^edc dbtaiuedr^aahanouml^lepeace.'' ■• 

On 
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On the demise of Majorianus, the Vandals re- 
ewed their depredations on the Coasts of Italy 
.nd Sicily, and extended their ravages to Pelo- 
ponnesus and the Greek islands. Hereupon Leo, 
?mperor of the East, made such great prepara- 
tions for chastising the invaders, by carrying 
the war into Africa, that Constantine Manasses 
observes, nothing seemed capable of resisting 
50 powerful an arniament; and Genseric him- 
self is said to have entertained some thoughts of 
eluding the impending danger by evacuating 
Africa ; but Basiliscus, who had been entrusted 
with the command of all the Roman troops, im- 
prudently consented to a truce at the very mo- 
ment in which lie might have made himself mas- 
ter of Carthage, and effected the entire subjuga- 
tion of the country. Hereupon the Vandals 
treacherously set fire to some empty vessels, 
irhich, being driven forward, threw the enemy's 
Beet into the utmost confusion, and enabled Gen- 
leric to obtain a decisive victory. Basiliscus re-'' 
turned with' the few ships that escaped, first to 
Sicily, and afterward to Constantinople, where * 
be took refuge in the chur<;li of St. Sophia ; but, • 
though bis ill success was universally attributed^ 
to treachery, his life wa$ spared, and he was per- 
mitted to retire to Heraclea, in Thrace. Such 
wtk9 the unhappy tissue of an expedition which . 
drained both the eastern and western enfipires of 
their wealth, and was attended with the loss of. 
Uty thousand valiant men. 
. Elated by his recent success, and thirsting 
after fresh acquisitions, Genseric put to sea, 
without loss of time, and reduced Sardinia, Sicily^ 
KQd all the islands between Italy and Africa^ 
while the Romam lliazed in silent agony on big ' 
Vol. IX. U proceedings 
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proceedings, and actually trembled at his name. 
However, in the year of the Christian aera, 475, 
Genserjc concluded a peace with the emperer 
Zene, on condition of his renouncing all claim 
to the provinces of Africa. Next year the royal 
Vandal ceded the island of Sicily to Odoacei-, 
find died shortly after the conclusion of peace 
DVith that Barbarian. 

. Nothing farther occurs in history concerning 
this nation till the time of Justinian ; who, es- 
pousing the cause of Helderic agftinst the usurper 
Oilimer, gained a complete victory over thi 
Vandalsy and re-united the provinces of Africa 
to the empire* 



SECT. IV. 

8 tj E V E S. 

THOUGH nothing satisfactory has been &!• 
ledged by historians concerning the origmtd 
tke Saevesy they were, in Csesar^s time, Bumberad 
among the most warlike nations of Oeraaay; 
and agreed in. customs ^and manners with otlier 
inhabitants of that extensive country. 

Tiibeir first king noticed in ancient history wts 
iVfarobodes, who, during the reign of TlberiaSy 
was deposed by his own subjects, and compeiM 
to tuike refuge in the Roman dominious* Cats- 
aides, who had been elected Co the sovcoreigiity 
in his place, was soon afterward, involved in «- 
milar troubles; and such numbers of Sueics 
chose . to follow their unfortunate master, fkiX 
Tiberius, from motives of state-policy, aUotttd 
them certain lands beyond the Danubo* 

In 
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In the first year of Claudius's reign, the Sueves, 
\sx conjunctioB With some other German nations, 
made an irruption into Italy, and advanced as 
far. as the lake Benacus, in the neighbourhood 
of Verona ; but they .were entirely ovcrthifown 
by the emperor's troops, aud obliged to retire 
with a dreadful loss. In the twenty-first year of 
th^ same reign they broke into the province of 
Rhaetia; but, on their receiving intelligence of 
Claudius's approach, they retired with the ut« 
most precipitation to their own country. 

About the year 406, they assisted the Vandals 
and Alans against Gaul and Spain, and divided 
the Spanish provinces by lot, as we have already 
noticed in .the preceding section. However, they 
received a signal overthrow from Vallia, king of 
the Goths ; and in the year ^M, a numerous 
l>ody of their troops was defeated, by Aetius, ift 
attempting to cross the Rhine. 

Emricy king of the Sueves, seems to have 
waged an obstinate war with the inhabitants of 
Galicia, which was carried on with various suc- 
cess till the year 457* when Censorius effected 
an accommodation between the hostile nations ; 
aad Emehc resigned the crown to his son Re* 
chila, afteic he had held the reins of government 
twenty-eight years. 

Rechila appears to have inherited his father's 
lE^rtial disposition ; for the very commencement 
of his reign was signalized with an important 
victory gained in Baetica; and his arms were 
crowned with success in several expeditions 
against the neighbouring nations. 

On the death of Rechila, his son Rechiarius 
assumed the royal ensigns at Merida, notwith- 
standii^ the opposition of some of his country- 

U 2 xsv^^. 
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men. He espoused the daughter of Theodoric, 
king of the Goths; and, immediately after his 
marriage, made an incursion into the territories 
of the Gascons, which he ravaged to a great ex- 
tent. H« chearfully consented to an alliance 
with the Romans, and strictly abstained from 
injuring their territories till the death of Valen- 
tinian, when he broke into the province of Car« 
thagena, and committed many ravages in the 
country: but his army was utterly defeated, and 
himself put to death, by Theodoric, king of the 
Goths. 

Such of the Sueves as disdained to submit te 
the victorious Theodoric, retired, after his de- 
feat, to a remote corner of Galicia, where they 
invested one Maldra with the regal title. The 
Goths being soon afterward obliged to return 
into Gaul, Maldra made an unexpected irruption 
into Lusitania; made himself master of the city 
of Lisbon ; and ordered his troops to ravage that 
part of Galicia which bordered on the Douro, 
notwithstanding he had recently concluded a 
treaty of peace with the inhabitants. About the 
year 459» he murdered his own brother, and 
surprised the strong castle of Portucal : but bis 
ambitious projects were soon cut sho^ by assas- 
sination. 

Upon the demise of this treacherous prince, 
his dominions were divided between his sons, 
Rhemismund and Frumarius, under whom the 
Sueves of Lugo in Galicia treacherously maaia- 
cred a great number of Romans who resided in 
their city; took Idatius bishop 15f Aquae Flavic, 
prisoner, and laid waste a considerable part of 
Spain. 

. On the decease of Frumarius, Remisround he- 

came 
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came sole king of the Sueves, and negociated a 
peace with Theodoric: but, on the accession of 
Euric to the Gothic kingdom, he broke into the 
province of Lusitania, and gave up Coimbra to 
be plundered by his soldiers. However, as he 
was well apprised of the superior power of the 
Visigoths, who were now in possession of the 
greatest part of Spain, he checked his progress, 
and retired into Galicia, where he ended his 
days. 

• His successors, in imitation of this example^ 
contented themselves with the kingdom of Ga- 
licia, and prudently kept aloof in all the dis- 
putes that arose between the Goths and Romans ; 
by which means they roantaiqed themselves in 
quiet posCsession of their sovereignty till the year 
^85, when they wore totally subdued by Leovi- 
gild, king of the Visigoths, and their kingdom 
was ^educed to a province of the Gothic monar* 
chy, after it bad subsisted, under princes of va- 
rious character and fortune, for the space* of one 
hundred and seventy-four years. 



SECT. V. 
FRANKS. 



VARIOUS opinions have been entertained by 
historians concerning this people : Buche"^ 
rius, whose conjectures seem the most probable, 
describes them as a motley multitude of several 
ancient nations, dwelling beyond the Rhine, who 
having entered into a con&deiracy' ^against the 

US Rora^^^ 
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Romans, for the common safety, assumed the 
«name of F/anks ; which signified, in their lan- 
guage, as it still does in ours, free. It is also 
certain, that many ancient nations are com- 
prised, in acient history, under this general de- 
nomination. 

Considered in this point of view, the Franks 
inhabited at a very early period, a track of coun- 
try which comprehends the present provinces of 
Westphalia, Hesse, and some adjacent states; and, 
in process of time, they extended themselves 
along the Rhine as far as the efflux of that river 
and the ocean. 

With regard to their mattners and character, 
Vopiscus has decribed.them as a people addicted 
to treachery, and unmindful of the most solemn 
engagments : and Salvianus, blending their vir- 
tues and vices, observer that they were extremely 
hospitable to strangers, but much addicted to 
lying. They seem to have been always trouble- 
some neighbours; for it was a common obser- 
vation of Egonhardus, a chancellor to Charles 
the Great, that he would choose a Frank for a 
friend, but not for a neighbour. 

The first transaction of this people noticed in 
history is their irruption into Gaul, in the time 
of Aurelian, who killed seven hundred of their 
troops, sold three hundred, whom he had taken 
captives into slavery, and compelled the rest to 
retire, with the loss of all their booty, 

la the fourth year of Valerian's reign, they re- 
ceived another signal defeat from Gallienus, hot 
iioon after relumed with such a powerful body 
of auxiliaries, th^t the Romans deemed it expe- 
dient to lay aside hostilities, and court their alli- 
ance. Accordiingly a body of Frauks were per- 
suaded 
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suaded to serve, in the Roman army, against the 
Qoths ; and one of their chieftains was entrusted 
with the defence of the frontier of the empire. 

About eight years after this event, the Franks 
committed many depredations in Gaul, and even 
penetrated into Spain, which they held m subjec-* 
tion for the space of twelve years. Some of them 
are said to have crossed over into -Africa, with a 
design to enrich themselves with the spoils of that 
wealthy country ; but the issue of that undertak- 
ing is passed over in silence. 

On the demise of the emperor Aurelian, the 
Franks, in conjunction with the Vandals and 
Burgundians, broke into Gaul, and,' having re* 
duced seventy of the principal cities in the space 
of two years, congratulated themselves on their 
important acquisition: but, on the approach of 
ProbuSy they were compelled lo withdraw all 
their forces ; and were soon after reduced to the 
necessity of suing for peace on disadvantageous 
terms. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the Franks re- 
newed their predatory incursion into various parts 
of the Roman territories, and committed such 
daring outrages, that Dioclesian was compelled 
to send a powerful army against them ; and M^xi* 
inian deemed it advisable to chastise their inso- 
lence by carrying the 'war into their own coun* 
try. This exppdfent was crowned with success ; 
for the Franks were so violently alarmed at this 
unexpected invasion, that the greatest part of 
them threw down their arm^, and two of their 
princes, Atec and Genobald, submissively eni> 
treated the emperor to confirm them in their re- , 
spective kingdouis. A few years after this trans- 
action the Franks made an irruption into Bata- 
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via, and that part of Flanders which is watered 
by the river Escaut ; but, Constantius Chlorus, 
having led a numerous army to the relief oJF 
those countries, they were obliged to surrender 
at discretion , and many of their families were 
compelled to till the lands fwhich themselves had 
wasted ; to serve, whe» required, under the Ro- 
man banners; and to pay the customary tributes, 
as subjects of the empire. 

' During the reign of Constantino, the Franks 
made several incursions into Gaul ; but all their 
exertions were rendered abortive by the vigiktnce 
of the emperor, and many' of their chieftains 
were punished with Exemplary rigour* 

' About the year 355, the Franks, having ibrro* 
ed an alliance with -the Saxons and Alemans, 
pillaged upwai*ds of forty cities on the banks of the 
Rhine ; desolated the adjacent provinces ; and car- 
ried off an incredible number of captives; hot, 
on the approach of Julian, who had been recently 
invested with the government of Gaul, they were 
overthrown with great slaughter! 

The next considerable irruption of this warlike 
nice occurred about three years after the de&tk 
of Gratian, when they are said to harve a\'ei*m 
all Belgic Gaul, pillaged the inhabitants without 
mercy, and burnt a great number of YiHages. 
Hereupon Quintinus attacked their troops with 
extraordinary fury, and compelled them to re* 
tire' with the utmost precipitation ; but, having 
imprudently followed them ifnto the interior of 
their own country, his troops were expo^d to 
inexpressible hardships, and most of thorn cut to 
pieces. 
Piiaramond, ^esouoMarcomir, is supposed to 

haTC 
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hfitvc reigned over the Franks from the year 417 
to 4^8. He appears to have been one of the most 
powerful princes among them ; but we are not 
expressly told whether he had any authority over 
the rest. The same year iij which he died, Ae^ius 
is said to have defeated the Franks in Gaul with 
great slaughter, and to have chased them entirely 
out of that province. 

Clodio, the son and successor of Pharasmond, 
has been characterized by Gregory of Tours as 
an illustrious and patriotic prince. However, 
ancient historians have recorded but little respect* 
ing his reign, except that he extended his con* 
quests as far as the Somme ; destroyed the city of 
Treves; and made himself master of Cologne, 
while the principle inhabitants were feasting and 
revelling without the least apprehension of dan- 
ger. 

Upon the death of Clodio, which happened in 
the twentieth year of his reign, Merovaeus as- 
sumed the sovereignty, and made some success^ 
ful incursions into the present provinces of Mentz 
and Rheims. This prince is said, by Rorico, to 
have been regarded by his subjects with a truly 
£lia] affection; and, in a genealogical table of 
P'rench kings prefixed to a manuscript Life of 
Charles the Great, in the library at Brussels, he 
is represented as the head of the first race. 

Merovaeus was succeeded by his son Childeric, 
who, in the very commenceinent of his rei^n, 
abandoned himself to all manner of licentious* 
ness, and loaded his subjects with such exorbi« 
tant taxes, that they soon drove him from the 
throne, but afterward recalled him. It appears, 
however, that he inherited the martial disposi- 
tion of his ancestors^ and was extremely desirious 

^1 
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of aggrandizing his country ; for be extended his 
conquests as far as the Loire ; reduced the cities 
of Paris and Angers,, and made himself master of 
Orleans, after having defeated Odoacer, who 
came with a body of Saxons to its i^lief. He 
died at Tornacum, now Tournay, where his re- 
mains were discovered* in 1653, with many goM 
coins of the Roman emperors, the royal signet, and 
several other curious articles. 

Ch^ldefric was succeeded by his son Clovis, or 
Clodovaeus about the year 48^. But the parti-* 
culars of this reigo must, be reserved for the His- 
tory of France. 



SECT. VI. 

BURGUNDIANS. 

' ■ . 

THE Burgundians are supposed, by OroiiQ^ 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other writefs, 
%9 have descended originally from the Robob 
4pldiers who were appointed to guard the intbiior 
of Germany after the inhabitants had been sabdv* 
ed by Drnsus Nero, andf his brother TiberiiM» the 
adopted sons of Augustus. But Pliny the elder 
conceives th&ra to have been a German nation, de* 
scended from the Yindili or Vandaln. 

The Burgundians have been characterised, by 

their rontenip.oraries, as the least warlike of all 

tbe tr\ bes wlio ii\ha\>\Xti Oeim^-wY, The grcatet 
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their settling in Gaul, they used to resort in great 
numbers to that country, in order to procure a 
subsistence by following their respective profes- 
sions. They were divided into several tribes, and' 
every tribe was governed by itfi own king or chief- 
tain, of whom several appear to have served in 
the Roman armies, and to have thought thenw 
selves peculiarly honoured by such dignities as' 
the emperors occasionally conferred upon them. 

With respect to their national transactions, no« 
thing worthy of notice is recorded till the year 
274, when they made an irruption into Gaul, 
and reduced upwards of seventy cities, but were 
driven out by Probus with considerable loss. In 
the reign of Dioclesian they returned into Gaul 
with a prodigious number of auxiliaries; but 
their design was totally frustrated, for many hun* 
dreds of them were swept off by a pestilence, and 
the reqiainder became an easy prey to the Romans. 

About the year 413 they obtained from Hono- 
riusy that part of Gaul which borders on the 
Rhine, and remained peaceably in their new set- 
tlem^ts for the space of twelve years ; but, at 
the expiration of that time, they broke into Belgic 
Gaul, and, in conjunction with the Hunns and 
Fxank«, committed many cruel depredations. 
However, they were entirely defeated by Aetius, 
and their king, Gundicarius, was soon afterward^ 
murdered by bis treacherous lollies. 

Gupdiac, the successor of this unfortunate 
prince, obtained a signaJ victory over the Sueves 
in Spain ;' made himself master of several import- 
ant-cities in Gaiil ; and divided the adjacent lands 
with the Roman senators. He afterwards fought on 
Irehalf of the Romans, ^nd defended the province 
of Auv«Tgae against Euric, king of the Goths. 

la 
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, In the year 490 th6 Burgundians, under the 
command of their king Gundebald, entered Italy 
on pretence of assisting Odoacer against Theo- 
doric, the Ostrogoth ; but instead of performing- 
any service for that prince, they ravaged Liguria 
with.fire and sword, and carried off such vast 
numbers of captives, that there were not even suf- 
ficient inhabitants left to till the ground. 

Sigismund, the son of Gundebald, had no 
sooner obtained the sovereignty than he sent a 
solemn embassy to Anastasius at Constantinople, 
acquainting him with his accession and acknow- 
ledging himself a subject of the empire. Six 
years after this transaction he caused his son 
Sigeric to be put to death, on the malicious accu- 
sation of his second wife ; but he was soon stung 
with remorse, and retired to the monastery of St. 
Mauritius, in Valois, to do penance for his hein- 
ous crime. After a short seclusion in this place, 
he returned to Lyons ; but being immediately at- 
tacked by a powerful army of Franks, he again 
retired to a monastery, and assumed the habit of 
a monk ; however, he was soon delivered up to 
the enemy, who threw him, with his wife and chil- 
df^, into a deep well, where they all perished. 

Soon after this execution the Bur^undian^ 
who had submitted to the victorious enemy, threr 
off the yoke, and bestowed the regal title oa 
Gondcmar. Hereupon Clodomir, king of the 
Burgundians, marched with all possible expedi* 
tion to crush the rebellion, and- an obstinate en- 
gagement ensued at Yeserance, which termi- 
nated in the defeat of the Burgundians ; but CUh 
domir, having pursued* the fugitive with.mort 
Ardour t(ian. prudence, was unexpectedly sor- 

'roundedf 



rounded, and cut to pieces. The Franks, being 
now destitute of a leadef, deemed it advisable to 
put a stop to the war, and peace was accordingly 
concluded between the two nations. 

Eight years after the battle of Vesorancc, 
Childebert and Clotharius, kings of the Franks, 
having assembled a numerous army, invaded 
the territories of the Burgundians; reduced the 
city of Augustodunum ; obliged * Gondemar to 
elude destruction by a precipitate flight; and 
made themselves entire masters of the kingdom. 



SECT. VII. 

ALEMANS. 

THIS nation, who made their first appearance 
about the year 214, are said, by Agathias, 
to have been originally a motley multitude, con- 
sisting of several nations. Their ancient terri- 
tories are placed by St. Jerom, Aurelius Vic- 
tor^ and some other Writers, in the present duchy 
of'Wirtemberg. They were highly celebrated 
• for their bravery and equestrian skill ; and bpre 
such an insurmountable hatred to the idea of 
shivery, that a number of females being destined 
for t^le, in the time of Caracalla, eluded that 
^ misfortune by the desperate remedy of. suicide. 
Their government appears to have been monar- 
chical I and their religioip was similar to that of 
the other German nation?. 
rThe Alemans, having joined the Chatti, and 
apme other German, tribes, against the Romans^ - 
about theyewr2l4, were attacked by Cai^c^W^ 
Voj,* IX, X OTi 
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on the banks of the Mein, ^nd defeated vitl 
great slaughter. Howevery that emperor e%X!ii- 
tualiy concluded a peace with them ; distributed 
large suras among their troops; and even en*' 
listed some of them in his body-guards. Some 
years afterward, however, they renewed their de- 
predations in Gaul, for which Maximas carried 
the war into their own country, and Feduced 
them to the utmost extremities. 

Nothing material occurs respecting their trans- 
actions, fiom this period till the first year of tiie 
emperor Claudius, when they made an irruption 
into Italy, and advanced, without opposition, if 
far as the lake Benacus, near Verona ; but were 
overthrown by the imperial troops, and obliged 
to retreat precipitately to their own country. la 
the following reign they made a vigorous attempt 
to retrieve their losses, and actually defeated the 
Roman forces who were sent out against then. 
However, whilst all the inhabitants of Italy wete 
overwhelmed with consternation, and various r^' 
ligious ceremonies were solemnly performed it 
Rome, to avert the impending danger, Aureliaa 
fell unexpectedly upon the barbarians, i» die 
vicinage of Fano, and obtained three succesuve 
victories, so that the whole multitude were cit 
to pieces. 

Notwithstanding this dreadful defeat, ftodlk 
loss of sixty thousand of their men, ,who wen 
afterward cut off by Constantius Chloras, tbi 
Alemans continued to infest the empire viA 
tk^ir predatory incursions till the year 3789 ^^^ 
Gratian having slain upwards of thilrty thouinal' 
of their troops, aqd pursued the fbgitii^ Mnri- 
vors to their own country, compelled then tt 
surrender all their youth to serve in the ftomir 

•my» 
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ftrmy^ and to submit to such other humiliating 
terms as he chose to prescribe. 

Upon the destruction, of the Western empire 
Ike Alemans obtained a settlement, by force of 
mnaSy in that part of Gaul which is now distin* 
pushed by the name of Alsace. From hence 
they marched into Germania Secunda, and 
Masted that province with fire and sword. But, 
being unexpectedly attacked by Clovis, king of 
the Franks, they were routed with great slaughter, 
mod transplanted, by the victor, into the countries 
'l^ing between the Alps and the Danube. From 
ikis • time the Alejnans h^d no kings of their 
own; but were subject p^artly to the Ostrogoths 
juk Italy, and partly to the Franks in Gaul. 



SECT. viir. 

G E P I D iE. 

THE GfpidaR were, indisputably, a Gothic 
nation; and had the same customs, man* 
jiers, religion, and language, as the Go the 
■and Vandals. They entered Scythia with the 
ot}ier Goths, and formed a settlement in the 
▼icinage of Tanais and Palus Maeotis. Here 
they remained till the reign of Honorius and Af- 
cadius, when they removed to the neighbour- 
bood of SingiduRum, on the other side the 
Danube. 

They are said to have gained a signal >. j^ 
victory over the Burgundians, under the ' g ' 
conduct of their king Fastida.; $ind joined 

X 2 the ,:^ 
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the Gotbs in their bold attempt on the ein]rfTe, 
during the reign of Claudius; but they were 
overthrown by that prince, with great slaughter. 
About thirty yeai^ after this event a prodigioos 
number of their troops were cut off by Probus; 
and in the year 451 they were compelled to assist 
Attila in his famous expedition into Gaul. 

On the demise of Attila they resolved to 
emancipate themselves from the dominion of the 
Hunns; and accordingly fought with such suc- 
cess under their king Ardaric, that they not only 
effected their design but also recovered the 
country of ancient Dacia, which was hencefbrtJi 
•called Gepidia. 
y. 1^ A dispute having arisen between tin 
.1^ ' Lombards and Gepidse eonceming dw 
boundaries of their respective territories, 
the latter broke into the country of the Lombanbi 
and committed many cruel depredations; bul 
they were compelled to retire with considerable 
loss; and a peace was soon after concluded, 
by the mediation of Justinian. However, about 
twenty years after this period, Cunimundus, king 
of the Gepidae, renewed hostilities; and Alboi- 
nus, Icing of the Lombards, collected a mune- 
rous army, in order to decide the controversy by 
a general engagement. Accordingly, a pitcM 
battle was fought with extraordinary fury (tt 
i>6th sides, but the Gepidse were at length de- 
feated with prodigious slaughter, and the skoH 
of' the unfortunate Cunimundus was- converted 
into a drinking cup, which Alboinus used, etef 
ai'terward, at all his banquets and public ente^ 
tainmcnts. 

From this period the Gepids had no king of 

theit 
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their own, but lived in subjugation cither to the 
Loin bards, who had seized on their country of 
Dacia» or to the princes of the neighbouring 
nations* 



SECT. IX. 
H E R U L I. 

THE Hcruli were originally a Gothic nation, 
inhabiting the countries beyond the Da- 
nube, where they continued till the year 491» 
when great numbers of them were destroyed by 
the Lombards, and the survivors driven from 
their habitations. After their expulsion they 
settled in Pomerania, and then removed into 
North Dacia; but being oppressed by the Ge* 
pidse, they implored tde protection of Anasta-' 
s^ns, who permitted them to cross the Danube, 
apd allowed them ceriaii\ lands in Thrace, on 
con4iti!0*n of. their serving occasionally in the 
Reman armies. Meanwhile many of their 
countrymen took their route westward, and, 
arriving at the ocean, set sail, for Thule, or the 
peninsula of Scandinavia^ where ■ they established 
tkiemselves without opposition, > 

The Heruli appear to have had some laws pe- 
culiar to themselves; fbc among them^ .when 
persons had attained to a certain age,- they >vere 
placed #n a pile of wood, put to death, and 
their bodies reduced to -ashes. When a man 
died, his wife was either necessitated to strangle 
hers«lf on his* tomb or become an object of um^* * 
v^rsa.l contempt; and human sacrifices were • 
frequently offered to appease the gods of the 
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country. The generality of the people were 
iamed for courage, swiftness, and activity ; but 
their manners were universally dep|aved, and 
all manner of lewdness was practised without 
shame or coritroul. The government is said to 
have been monarchical ; but it appears that their 
kings possessed a very small share of authority, 
and diftered but little in any respect, from their 
subjects. 

The first considerable irruption of this people 
into the Roman empire happened about the year 
626 y but they were soon driven back by Gallenus, 
the son of Valerian, with considerable loss. 
They afterward broke into Asia, Greece, and 
Gaul, and committed spme daring outrages in 
each of these countries ; but were eventually de- 
feated by Gallienus and Maximian. 

About the year 370 they were subdued by the 
i^ictorious arms of Attila; and in 491 were over- 
thrown by the Lombards with such prodigious 
slaughter, that many of them were compelled to 
flee into different countries from the vengeance of 
their conquerors. 

Justinian, being provoked at their ungratefisl 
behaviour toward the Romans, who had afibrded 
them some important succours in their distress, 
drove them, entirely out of the Empire; bathe 
was afterward reconciled to them, and employed 
several bodies of their troops to serve, with bit* 
€mn subjects, at Colchis, and in Italy. During 
this reign great numbers of the Heruli enibraced 
Christianity; but the change of their religion , 
effected no reformation in their lives. Shortly 
after the demise of Justinian their kingdom iral 
destroyed, and l\veTEk^Vi«& ^xl^i^V^ &ub|u^ted by 
the Lombards, 
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SECT. X. 
MARCOMANS. 

THE Marcomans resided, originally, near the 
sources of the Danube, whence they re- 
moved, under the command of their king Maro* 
l>odus, into the country of the Boians or Bohe- 
mia. They appear to have agreed with all the 
other German nations in customs, manners, and 
religion; and their principal characteristics were 
an insatiable thirst of military fame, and an un- 
conquerable abhorrence of slavery. 

Ill the reign of Augustus, their country was 
tavaged, and themselves reduced to extremities 
liy Tiberius, but they soon obtained an advan- 
tageous peace of the emperor. During the reign of 
Tiberius they waged an unsuccessful war with . 
the Cheruscans, and Marobodus was driven from 
the throne by his rebellions subjects. 

In the memorable war which this people, in' 
conjunction with other German nations, made 
on the Empire, the Romans were frequently de- 
feated with dreadful slaughter; the emperor Au'- 
relius himself was in imminent danger of perishing, 
with his whole army; and, though the whole 
force of the empire was employed against them, 
the invaders resisted <^very eifort for the space of 
fifteen years, and eventually obtained a peace 
upon very reasonable terms. 

About the year 396 Fritigil, queen of the 
Marcomans, embraced Christianity, and, in cCm- * 
pliance with the request of St. AmbTO?v«;^^\^wiaA^^ 
h^r coo-iort to subject his kiu&dom lo iW ^\w^vc^* 

Vfv 
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Id the time of Attila the Macomans were i 
duedy and obliged to serve against their for 
allies ; but on the death of that barbarian 1 
threw off the yoke, submitted themselves 
Marcian, and served the empire to the last ^ 
unshaken courage and fidelity. 



SECT. XI. 

QUADIANS. 

THE Quadians were a warlike nation, ii 
biting the country which is now called! 
ravia, and resembling all the other German tr 
in their customs, manners, and religion. 

They appear to have assisted their country 
against Lollius, Germanicus, Caius, and Ga 
who attempted the reduction of Germany, 
jgined the Marcomans in the memorable 
which' that nation waged with the RoBian £■ 
during the reign of Aur^lius; but they were 
feated with considerable lo&s, and their kii^ 
ogeses, being taken prisoner, w^si confined foi 
to the city of Alexandria* 

In the fourth year of the emperor Valerian, 
Quadians^ in con)unclion with the Sarmat 
invaded and ravaged the province of Ulyric 
but they were r^iUsed, with great ^laughlei 
Prolius, afterward emperor, but at that 
only tribune of a legron. They alterwards I 
into the prQvipces of Mo&sia and PaanoniSi 
committed many depredations* However, d 
approach of Con&ta.nl\uS) tJhe^ retired with 
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cipitation, and earnestly sued for peace, which 
-was granted, on condition of their delivering up 
a certain number of hostages, and releasing all 
the Romans whom they had taken prisoners dur- 
ing the war. 

To revenge the death of their king Gabcnios, 
m^ho had been assassinated by ^arcellianus, duke 
of Valeria, the Quadians crossed the Danube, in 
374f ; laid waste the country to a great extent, 
and, falling upon two Homan legions, cut them 
entirely to pieces. At length, however, Valentitian 
I. marched in person against them, and carried 
the war into their own country, which he ravaged 
with fire and sword. He then took up his winter- 
quarters at Bregetio, whither the Quadians im- 
mediately sent ambassadors to sue for peace ; but 
the emperor, instead of gi anting their request,' 
threatened to extirpate the whole nation, and 
spoke with such uncommon violence, that her 
burst a blood'-vessel, and expired, idmost in- 
stantly, in the arms of his attendants. 
. In the year 379» the Quadians renewed^ their 
depredations in Illyricum, but were soon driven 
out by the emperor Gratian : and in 407 they 
nmde an irruption into Gaul, which they ravaged 
without mercy. However, it is highly probable, 
that they were either totally subdued or extir- 
pated, as historians have taken no farther notice 
of their afiairsi 
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SECT. xn. ^ 

SARMATIANS. 

THIS numerous and warlike nation appean 
to have been divided into soM^ral trib^s^ 
and to have possessed the extensive tract of luti. 
which comprehends the present Poland, Russia, 
and great part of Tartary. Each tribe seems to 
have been governed by its own king ; for we read 
of the kings of the Roxolani, of the lazyges, and 
of the Bastarnae : but, as they were all blended 
by the Romans under the general name of 
Sarmatasy their history must consequently be 
given as that of a collective nation. 

About the year of the Christian »ra, 699 the 
Sarmattans made an irruption into the prpviace 
of Moesia; pillaged many of the inhabitants; dt* 
&ated two Roman cohorts, and retired, withoat 
molestation, to their own country. But, npoo 
their repeating the incursion, they were vigor* 
ously attacked by Marcus Aponius Satumius, 
and almost entirely cut to pieces. 

Notwithstanding this defeat, they broke into 
Mcesiain the firs^ year of the emperor Vespasian; 
and having murdered the governor, ravaged the 
country to a great extent. However, on the ar- 
rival of Rubrias Gallus, they were utterly over- 
thrown, and compelled to repass the Danube. 

In the year l65, all the Sarmatian tribes es- 
poused the cause of the Marcomans against Au- 
relius ; but they were defeated with such prodi- 
gious slaughter, that one of their kings named 
Zantichus, came in person, with all the chiefmen 
of his nation, to throw himself at the emperor's 
feet, and sue for peace. 

The 
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The Carp], a Sarmatian tribe, having been 
disftppointed of an annual pension from the Em- 
peror, broke into Moesia, about the' year 238 ; 
committed many outrages, and returned Kome 
unmolested, the Romans being then engaged in 
the civil war between Ma^iminus, Mftximu9, and 
Balbinus. In ^60, the Saraiatians- were expelled 
from Dacia and Pannonia by Regillianus : and in 
278, the emperor Probus alarm^ th^m so effec- 
tually by marching into Thrace, which they had 
lately ravaged, thi^t they hastily abandoned all 
tiieir booty, and sent a deputation of their coun- 
trymen to sue for peace, which Probus granted 
on their solemnly pi^omisiiig to remain beyond the 
Datiube, and supply the Roman armies with a 
stipulated quota of troops. 

On the dei);iise of Probus they again crossed 
the Danube, and ravaged the greatest part of 
lUyricum : but the emperor, Carus, marched 
against them without delay, and. chased them out 
of his territories with the loss of sixteen thousand 
of their bjravest warriors. During the reign of 
Galerius, the whole nation of the Carpi submitted 
to the Romans, and were afterward transplanted, 
by DiocUsian, into Pannonia. 

Constantiae the Great is said to have gained 
several important victories over the Sarmatians ; 
but, on their applying to him for succour against 
the Goths, in 332, h^ readily granted their re- 
quest, and sent a powerful body of troops to their 
anisttiiicei Hiyiveivc^r^ they acted -with' such' b^se 
ingratitude tovrard the Rbmaiis, that tbeeniperieir 
wa» compiled' to chascbe their insolence by • ear*- 
I3^ng the war into their own coHWtry, mhereihef 
wcr«r totidly d«feated on the banks of tlie M^ 
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In tbe year 356 they made a fresh incurson 
into the Empire, and pillaged the provinces of 
Moesia and Pannonia ; but, on the approach of 
Cons;tautius, they were repulsed, and shortly after 
obliged to sue for peace. 

In 378 the Sarmatians resolved ^to cross tho 
Danube, in order to join the Goths against the 
empire ; but Theodosius, afterward emperor, ar- 
rested their progress in Thrace, and drove them 
back with considerable loss.. 

Ii]^ the time of Attila they were reduced, and 
compelled to serve in the armies of that fkmoui 
warrior; but, on his decease, they recovered 
their liberty, and placed themselves under die 
protection of Marcian, who permitted them to 
settle in Moesia, Pannonia, and the other pro- 
▼inces bordering on the Danube* From this pe- 
riod nothing particular occurs respecQog their 
national concerns ; except that they were evea- 
tually subdued by the Goths. 



SECT. xm. 

DACIANS. 

THE Dacians have been re|>ieMate4f ^^<^ 
nandfs and other historians, as a Upthie 
nation, who- resided originally in the canataj 
which now ^comprehends Moldavia* Walachii* 
4od part of Tr«^sylvaui», whence they were 

aftcmard 
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afterward transplanted into Illyricum. They 
were deemed the raos,t formidable of all the 
northern nations, not only on account of their 
extraordinary strength and bravery, but because 
tHey considered death as the termination of mi- 
sery, and the commencement of incomparable ^ 
felicity. Hence the emperor Julian was heard 
to observe, that they were as ready to expose 
themselves to the most imminent dangers as to 
undertake a jouiiiey. Their government was 
monarchical ; and their customs, manners, and 
religion, bore a strong resemblance to those of 
the other Gothic nations, which have already been 

described. 

The first irruption into the empire happened 
tnder the reign of Augustus; but, at the ap- 
proach of Drusus, they retired precipitately to 
their own country. In the year 86 they broke 
into the provinces of M<£$ia and Pannonia, and 
committed such cruel depredations as overwhelm- 
ed the Romans with dismay, and obliged Domi- 
tian to grant them an ad vant^eous peace. 

The amperor Trajan, provoked at their hostile 
proceedings against his subjects, resolved to 
chastise them with exemplary punishment. Ac- 
cordingly, having marched with incrediblci expe- 
dition to the banks of the Danube, he ravaged 
their country with fire and sword ; defeated 
their king, Decebalus, in a pitched battle ; and 
compelled him to make suitable submission. 
Decebalus, impatient t)f controul, and thirsting 
for vengeance, soon violated the pei^ce which bo 
himself had earnestly requested, and fought with ~~ 
the utmost desperation against the Romans: 
jliot being repeatedly defeated by Tra^axi^ Vi^ ^x^^. 
an end ^o his own Jifi»; and.bi3 doiavcaoiv^ ^^^^ 

V^i. IX. Y ' \^^>^^^^ 
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reduced to the form of a Roman province. VHp 
riou^ attempts were made by the Dacians to re^ 
cover their liberty during the rdigns of Antoni* 
nus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Caracalla: but 
all their exertions were rendered abortive ; and 
they were, consequently, obliged to live in sub* 
jection to the empire till the year 374) when tbe 
greatest part of their country was aeiaed by the 
Goths, and most of the inhabitants were dis* 
perscd among the neighbouring barbariansi with 
whom they gradually became incorporated. 



SECT. XIV. 
BULGARIANS. 



THIS numerous and warlike nation ue liid 
to have come, about the year 485, ftaak 
Auatic Scythia to the Tanais ; and to have re- 
moved thence, in the time of the .emperor Zcao» 
to the banks of the Danube. Tbey invaM 
Thrace, under the conduct of a chief calM 
Libertem, with a design to settle in that pid* 
vioce; but Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, repidied 
tiiem with grc^t slaughter. However, In 499 
they repeated their hostile visit, and overthrew 
the Roman; commander Artsttit, at tke.heaid of • 
numeross array. 

From this period they continued tokraUy 

quiet till tbe year 539t when Ihey pMsed tht 

Damibe, under, tbe conduct of their two koM 

Vulget and Proggo; ravaged. Momm w m 

mo$t cruel Tnaimtt; and defeated aoiii# Hamai 

troops with g;ceaii ^buai^VK&\ \raX^ ^^ \!bA ap- 
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proach of Acun, one of Justinian's officers, they 

were attacked in a disadvantageous situation^ 

and utterly overthrown, both their kingi being 

eat to pieces with the greatest part of their 

armies, and the rest compelled to elude destruc* 

tion by a precipitate retreat. Notwithstanding 

this disaster, a numerous body of Bulgarians 

retomed the next year, and committed ^any 

dapredatioiis in Thrace; but they were soon 

attacked and defeated by the governor of Illy- 

ricum, who sent many of them, under a guard, 

to Constantinople. For this and the preceding 

victory, Justinian assumed the surname of BuU 

garicus. 

No farther notice is taken, in history, of this 
people till the time of Constantine III. when 
they made an irruption into the Roman territo^ 
lies bordering on the Danube; compelled a 
liody of Roman troops to retire into the forti<* 
Ced'pllaces; and ravaged the open country with- 
out molestation. At length, the emperor per-« 
^uaded them to return to their own country. 
Upon 4:ondition of their receiving an annual 
^eoflioji. About this time Alczecus, one of the 
fiiidgarian chiefs, led a considerable number of 
bis cotintrymon to Pavia, and prevailed on Gri- 
Haoaldus, king of the Lombards, to grant him a 
dew settlement in the dukedom of Benevento. 

Justinian II. not only refused to continue the 
l^eosion which his father had granted the Bulga- 
Hans, but invaded their country with a nume- 
rous army 9 and reduced many of the inhabitants 
to a very pitiable condition. However, his de-- 
^p was eventually frustrated, and himself com- 
lulled to conclude a dishonourable oel&c&« 

Y2 \XL 
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I 

In the year 750, the Bulgarians, being highly 
incensed at the treatment which their ambassa- 
dors had received at Constantinople, broke intd 
the Roman territories, and, having pillaged the 
country as far as the long wall, returned home 
with an immense . booty. Hereupon CoBstan- 
tinc Copronymus marched into their country, 
and began to lay it waste; but, the natives 
having attacked him in a narrow defile, he was 
repulsed with ignominy, and pursued to the very 
gates of his own metropolis. However, about 
thirteen years after this transanction, Coa- 
stantine gave battle to the Bulgarians, on the bof 
ders of Thrace, and, after a most obstinate 
conflict of eight hours continuance, obtained a 
decisive victory. 

Discouraged by this event, the Bulgarians 
sent a solemn embassy to Constantinople, ni 
order to sue for peace; but the terms on which 
they obtained their request were so hard, that | 
they resolved to embrace the first favourable op- 
portunity of renewing the. war. AccordiD^, 
while most of the Imperial troops were em- 
ploy al, in the east, against the Saxons, they 
broke into the Roman territories, with a body of 
twelve thousand men, and began to re>'enge their 
lato defeat, by committing the tnost cruel bat- 

, rages : but Constantino- marched against theai 
with so much celerity, and attacked them with 

' such resistless fury, that scarcely a single Bul- 
garian escaped his avenging sword. 

Elerich, king of the Bulgarians, being driven 
from the throne by his rebellious subjects, im- 
plored the protection of Leo III. and was re- 
ceived at Con:&lax\X\YiQ^U with every mark of 

kiodoess 
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kindess and hospitality. During his residence 
ifv that city he embraced the christian faith, and 
espoused a relation of the empress. Constantine 
Porpby Imogen) tusy the successor of Leo, attacked 
the Bulgarians in the eleventh year of his reign ; 
but the issue of that war is uncertain. 

During the reign of Nicephorus, the Bulga« 
WHS made an incursion into the Roman pro- 
idoces, under the conduct of their king Cromus; 
aiid, having made themselves masters of Sar- 
dica, put the whole garrison, ponsisting of six 
thoustfiad inen, to the sword. To chastise this 
inaolencey Nicephorus led a formidable army 
into Bulgaria, where he reduced most of the 
villa^;^ to ashes, and massacred all the inhabi- 
tants who fell into his hands without pity or 
distinction ; but, by an extraordinary efibrt of 
t|ie enemy, his army was totally defeated, him- 
sulfsl^B, end hi» skull converted into a drink- 
ing cup for the kings of Bulgaria. 

An obstinate conflict seems to. have happened, 
alK>ut the year 814^, bet^reen the Romans and 
Bulgarians, in the province of Thrace ; but vic- 
tory declared in favour of the former, and the - 
bar-barians. were so discouraged by their defeat, 
that they continued tolerably quiet till the year 
8f7, whea Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, 
crossed the.>JDanube, and penetrated as far as 
Macedon, which he ravaged with fire and sword. 
Exasperated at these outrages, and the cruelties 
lately exercised on a body of Roman troops, the 
emperor, Leo V. prevailed on the Hungarians 
to invade Bulgaria on one side, while he should 
lead a numerous army into the oilier. This 
project bciug immediately put in execution^ Si- 

Y 3 \xi^Qiv 
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meon was rednced to extremity, and compelled to 
sue for peace ; but he soon revenged himself on the 
Hungarians, and fell upon the Romans with' 
such irrej^istible fury; that theirarmy was over-; 
thrown with prodigious slaughter, and Leo was 
obliged to make peace upon very disadvantageous 
ttrms. ^. 

About the year 99^9 Simeon broke into the 
empire with a numerous body of forces; d<^' 
feated the Romans with great slaughter in the 
plains of Pegae ; and made himself master of 
the important city of Adrianople. He then ra- 
vaged the provinces of Thrace and Macedon, 
and actually marched to the gates of Constanti- 
nople; but Romanus having, in a pathetic 
speech, remonstrated against the cruelty of shed- 
ding christian blood, and expatiated on the ne- 
cessity of uniting against the common enemy, 
the Saracens, he laid aside hfS intentions, and 
readily concluded a treaty of peace. Shortly 
after his return to Bulgaria, Simeon led his 
warlike troops against the Chrobati; but here 
his usual fortune deserted him, and he was over- 
thrown with such prodigious loss, that he imme- 
diately sunk into despondency, and died about 
three days after his defeat. - 

The emperor, John Zimisccs, appears to have 
rendered the Bulgarians some important services 
against a barbarous nation called Russi; for 
which the former voluntarily submitted to his 
government. However, they revolted from his 
successor, Basilius, and committed such daring 
outrages in the Empire, that it was found'indis* 
peusably necessary to check their insolence, by 
carrying the war into their own country. Ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly Basilius, having marched against 
them in person, reduced several of their strongest' 
fgrtresses; defeated their troops with great 
slaughter ; and sent fifteen thousand prisoners, 
whom he had deprived of sight, to their king < 
Samuel. This shocking spectacle had such an 
effect on the royal Bulgarian, that he imme- 
diately fainted, and died, shortly after, of uncon- 
"qucrablc grief. 

Samuel was succeeded by his son Gabriel, 
but, he being assassinated soon after his acces- 
sion, the crown devolved on the regicide, Bla- 
disthlabus, who immediately acquainted the Em- 
peror with his promotion, and acknowledged 
himself a vassal of the empire. Basilius, how- 
ever, paid no attention to this embassy; but 
continued his military operations with unremit- 
ting ardor, till, after several obstinate conflicts, 
Bladisthlabus was slain, with the greatest part of 
his troops, and Bulgaria was completely subju- 
gated, about the year of the christian aera 1017- 

The Bulgarians attempted to shake off their 
yoke* under the reign of Michael IV ; but their 
exertions were totally frustrated, and they after- 
ward lived peaceably under the Constantinopo- 
litan emperors, whom they occasionally assisted 
against the Turks and Latins. 

In 1206, John, king * of Bulgaria, having re- 
lieved the city of Adrianople, routed the Latin 
army with great slaughter, and took Baldwin 
himself prisoner. On his arrival at Ternova, 
the capital of Bulgaria,- he caused the hand^ 

* The Bulgarians were permitted to live under their 
own kings, who were, however, tributary to the emperors 
of Constautinopltf. 

^ and 
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and feet of the unfortunate emptror to be am-* 
putated, and then caused him to be thrown into 
a neighbqufing valky^ wh^re he languished, for 
three days, in excruciating agony, and was then 
devourc^d by birds and beasts of pr^y* 

In 127 Sy Stephen* the foiirth kiqg of Hun- 
gary, having obtained a decisive victory over 
C^a, prince of Bulgaria, con^peiUed the Bulga- 
rians to acknowledge him for th^ir. sovereign. 
Hence Stephen and his successors, were called 
*^ kings of Hungary and Bulgaria^'' which title 
passed, with the Hungarian kingdom, to the 
princes of the hc»use of Austria* 

About the year 1369 the Bulgarians made a 
violent e^terlion for the recovery of their liberty, 
and attempted the reduction of Adrianople, which 
had been taken by the Turks; but Amurath I. 
defeated their troops with great slaughter ; and 
his successor, Bajazet, reduced their country to 
a province of the Turkish emigre. 
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OSTROGOTHS. 

•i . . 

AS the origin, customs, and manners of the 
Goths, from whom this people differed only 
in their * name and situation, have been already. 
noticed in the preceding chapter, we shall, in 
order to avoid repetition, commence their history 
\vith the reign of their famous king Hermanaric, 
and relate the most interesting concerns of their 
iiation, from that period till their final expulsion 
from Italy. 

Hermanaric, king of the Ostrogoths, was de- 
scended from the illustrious family of Ainaliy 
and signalized himself in so many ehgagements, 
that he has been compared, by the ancients, to 
Alexander the Great. The Heruli, the Venedi^ 
the ^stii, and many other nations, were succes- 
sively reduced by his extraordinary valour ; and 
Ablavius has asserted, that he was obeyed by 
most of the tj?ibes in Scythia and Germany. This 
account, however, is probably exaggerated, as 
Hermanaric was so well apprized of his inability 
to withstand the Hunns, who invaded his country 
in 376, that he chose rather to kill himself than 
to behold the calamities that threatened his sub- 
jects. 

* The Goths, pretioasly to their leaving Scandinavia, 
were called Visigoths aAd Ostrogoths, or Western and 
Kastera Goths, from their situation to the west and east ; 
the former inhabiting that part of Scandinavia which bor- 
ders on Denmark, and the latter the more eastern parts 
near jthe Baltic. 
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upon the demise of this prince, his son Vithi- 
mer assumed the regal title ; and boldly led hif 
troops against the enemy ; but he was soon de- 
feated and slain. Hiis son Vitheric retired, with 
many of his countryinen, into the present Podolia, ! 
but nothing farther is recorded of bis trans- 
actions. 

About the year 453 the Ostrogoths obtaiHed 
permission to settle in Pannonia, and received an 
annual pension, on condition of their guarding the 
imperial frontiers, and serving, when required, 
in the Roman armies. They were scarcely estab- 
lished in their new territory before the Hunns fell 
upon them in the neighbourhood of Surmium; 
but Vaieroir, prince of the Ostrogoths, defeated 
the invaders with great slaughter, and compelled 
them to take refuge in that part of Scythia which 
bordered on the Danube. 

In the year 455 the Ostrogoths, being pnh* 
voked by Leo, made an- irruption into lUyricum, 
and committed many depredations; but they 
were repulsed with considerable lo^, and a 
peace was soon after concluded between the 
nations. 

During the short reign of Glycerins, the Os- 
trogoths resolved to make war on the Empire, 
and accordingly divided their forces into two 
bodies, one of whiich was to invade Italy under 
the command of Videmir, while the other 
marched under Theodomir against the emperor 
of the East. This plan was put in executioa ; 
but Videmir died shortly after his arrival in 
Italy, and Theodomir was prevailed on, by a pro- 
fusion of rich presents, to abandon bis daring 

. Tbeodoric, ihe son and «v\tc^^aox ^l TV^odo- 
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nir^ appears to have espoused the cause of 
Zeno against Ba^iliscus with extraordinary zeal; 
but the ungrateful behaviour of that emperor 
toon obliged him to renounce his alliance, and 
to take up arms in his own defence. However, 
en Zeno's yielding him part of Moesia and Dacia, 
giving him the command of the troops of the 
household, and naming him consul for the ensuing 
year, Theodoric put a stop to the depredation^ 
of his soldiers, and performed some prodigies 
of valour against the usurper Leontius, who was 
eventually defeated, and driven to the fortress 
of Papyra. in Cilicia. A second disagreement 
with the emperor, induced Theodoric to retire 
from Constantinople, to renew his ravages in 
Thrace, and even to forajL the design of besieg* 
ing Constantinople; but whibt the inhabitants 
of that city were overwhelmed with conster* 
BStion at his approach, he oiarche4 back to 
Meesia, and, at the emperor's request, consented 
to turn his arms against Odoacer, who, having 
piU Orestes to death, and deprived Augustulus 
of the imperial ensigns, had assumed the title of 
king of Italy. 

Next year Theodoric, having assembed a nume* 
lous army, ~ and received some auxiliaries from 
Constantinople, began his mffrch toward Italy; 
tnd, after defeating some troops of Gepidas and 
Sarmatians who opposed his passage, ca^ne to an 
fhgagement with OdOaeef, who was soon over- 
powered, and obliged to shut himself up in Ra* 
venna*- Theodoric, having now no enemy to op* 
bosc his prdgress, made him^lf m^ffter of Milan, 
^avia, and some other places of importance i 
hnt Odoacer, having ventured ffoca\i\% i^Vt^A^ 
ptiA »^ekQt body of forces, SOQU Q\lSJ^B^^ >i^^ 
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aspect of affairs, and reduced the Ostrogp 
shut himself up, with all his followers, i 
city of Pa via. However, Theodoric was re 
b^ a reinforcement from the Visigoths; 
was gradually subjugated ; and Odoacer 
driven to such extremities, that, after a 
siege in Ravenna, he submitted to the >i 
who, notwithstanding a solemn promise to th< 
trary, caused him to be put to death. 

Theodoric, having thus delivered Italy 
the insupportable yoke of the barbarian 
fOmcd the diadem, amidst the acclumatii 
the people; while the Emperor of the East 
gratulatcd him on his brilliant success, 
cheerfully acknowledged his sovereignty 

To, the. toils of war succe^ed the cares < 
mestic government, in which the conquen 
quitted himself with such equity and raodei 
that the generality of the Italians were ei 
fascinated with his character and govern 
The same .la^rs, magistrates, and policy, 
prudently retained. Such of tlic natives a 
* been most zealous in defence of Odoacer 
gciierously pardoned ; the Ligurians, wh( 
long groaned under the oppressive yoke < 
Burgundiansjjwere ransomed ; liberty of consi 
was allowed in all matters of religion; ai 
sweets of peace were happily mingled with 
of security. 

' Theodoric having visited Rome, and e 
buted largely toward the repairs of that a 
city, resolved to chase the Burgundians 
Franks out of Gaul, and re-unite that co 
\o Italy, but, as the Burgundians were tl 
very powerful nation, and masters of al 

1 
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]>a$ses in the Alps, he deemed it expedient to 
conceal part of his intention. Accordingly, he 
formed an alliance with Ciovis king of the 
Franks, and prevailed on him to invade the 
Burgundians on one side, while himself should 
attack them on the other*-a project which soon 
put him iii possession of Marseilles, with all the 
countries Ijring between the Alps, the Durance, 
the Lower Rhone, and the Mediterranean. Some 
years after this event, Ciovis having killed Ala* 
ric in battle, and defeated his army, the king 
of the Ostrogoths resolved to c;heck his progress^ 
and accordingly compelled him to raise the siege 
of Carcassone, which he had recently invested. 
Next year the Franks attempted the reduction of 
Aries, then inhabited by the Visigoths; but 
Theodoric sent such powerful succours to his 
countrymen, that this project, like the preceding 
one, was rendered abortive. 

S^me time after these transactions Theodoric 
turned his arms against the Alemans ; but nothing 
satisfactory has been recorded of this war$ except 
chat he obliged them to pay an annual tribute 3 
and subdued the inhabitants of Sue via* 

Hitherto Theodoric had sway^ the sceptre in 
Italy with such prudence, justicey and modera-' 
tlon, that (independent of his religious princi'* 
pies, which were strongly tinctured with the 
aeresy of Arius) he deserved to be proposed as 
an exiUnple to all crowned heads ; but tiie lustre 
of all his virtues suffered a sensible diminuli^y 
about this time, by an act of tyrannic end u»* 
verrantabie cruelty. Boiitiu?^ a man of extra* 
efdniary learning and abiUtieSi who had been 
twice honoured with the consulate^ and waa 

Vol. IX, Z descended 
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descended 'from one of the most illustrious fa- 
milies in Rome ; who had devoted, ueur eighteen 
years to the study of philosophy at Athens ; who 
had translated the works of Aristotle, Pythago- 
ras^ Nichoroachus, Kuolid, Archimedes, and 
Plato, into the Latin language; and who was 
equally venerated by every good man on ac- 
count of his erudition and morality ; being ac- 
cused of treasonable practices, was unjustly ba« 
nished to Pavia, together with his father in-law 
Symmachus, who, like himself, was univer- 
sally famed for his extraordinary abilities and 
unblemished character. The illustrious exiles 
submitted with resignation to their hard fate, 
and Boetius calmly undertook the excellent com- 
position which he entitled De Consolaiione, But 
whilst he was employed in benefiting man- 
kind by his labours, fresh accui^ations were 
laid against him at Raveuna, .and the king, to 
the utter astonishment of all Italy, was pe^ 
suaded to pass sentence of deatfi both upoQ 
him and Symmachus. The - executioner, hew* 
ever, had scarcely performed his bloody ta4 
before Theodoric was convinced of his own 
injustice, and abandoned himself to such iDor- 
dinate grief as soon occasioned his death, la 
the seventy-second year of his age, and the 
thirty- fourth of his reign. 
, Theodoric had, at the time of his death, two 
grandsons, Amalaric, king of the .Visigoths, aod 
Athalgric, son of Amalasunthit. To the forncr 
he ; delivered up all the countries in Ganl aiKi 
Spain belonging to the Visigoths ; and decltic^ 
the lajtter his successor in Italy, and all his olbtf 
^lomlaioDS. 

»■ . A* 
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As Athal&ric was, at this time, too young to 
assume the government, his mother, Amalasuntha, 
took charge of the public affairs, and acted 
with such prudeicti and equity, both toward tho 
inhal)itants of Italy and their allies,, that Thco- 
doric was scarcely missed by the public. Some 
of the Gothic lords, howt'vor, were highly in- 
censed at her mode of educating the yuung 
prince ; and insisted so warmly on the dismissal 
of his Italian tutors, that she was obliged to sub- 
mit to their desires; wd Athalaric being now 
freed tVom restraint, abandoned himself to such 
debaucheries as put a period to hib lite in the 
cigjhth year of his reign. 

Amalasuntha had suffered so severely, oven 
during her soil's life time, from the factions und 
discontent of the Ostrogoths, that she now di^em- 
cd it indispensably necessary to take a coilciiguo 
tii the government, and accordingly made choice 
. of her cousin Theodotus, a man of great era- 
ditiont and descended from the illustrious houi>c 
of Amali. In this choice, however, the queen 
. was peculiarly unfortunate ; for Theodotus, not- 
withstanding his birth and accomplishments, 
was destitute of gratitude, honour, or probity, 
and scrupled not to commit the'vile^ ac- 
tions when stimulated by his own unbridled 
> passions. On his first accession to the throne he 
. Solemnly engaged, upon oath, that his ccmsia 
should exercise her former authority without qon- 
trouU and, in his letter to the Roman senate, 
acknowledged himself entirely indebted to the 
quern for his new dignity. But the mask of dis- 
simulation was soon laid aside, and the ill-fated 
Amalasuntb'A was banished to a solitary island 
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'in the lake Bolsena, and there cruelly put to 
death. • 

To revenge the death of this princess, who had 
on every ocasion testified .her friendship to the 
Constantinopf)litan government, Justinian re- 
solved to make war upon the Ostrogoths ; and 
accordingly ordered Mundus, one of his principal 
qfficers, to march into . Dalmatia,, and attempt 
the reduction of Salona, in order to open a pai- 
sage into Italy, while Belisarius, who was invest- 
ed with the supreme command, should make s 
descent upon Sicily, with four- thousand .legion- 
aries,, and eight thousand ^auxiliaries. 

' A T\ "^^^ emperor's orders were immediately 
^' • executed, and crowned -vrith great suc- 
cess; for Mundus, after a faint resisianee, 
made himself master of Salona ; and Belisarios 
effected the reduction of Sicily with more expe* 
dition thdn he could possibly have expected. At 
Palermo, indeed, he was engaged with extrmordi* 
nary fury by the Gothic garrison; but, after 
some time, he compelled them to surrender, and, 
by that exploit, struck such terror into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, that Abrutium Lucania, Pag* 
lia, Samnium, and Calabria, made voluntary 
submissions; and the city of Naples, though ob- 
stinately defended, was soon given up to the 
plunder of the victorious Romans. 

Theodotus, alarmed at this formidable inva- 
sion, which he bad neither courage nor inclina- 

• tion to repress, entered into a private conference 
with the Constantinopolitan ambassador, aud 
shamefully consented to resign the kingdom to 
Justinian, on condition of receiving an annnsl 

Fension suitable to his dignity. The empefsr 
readily 
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readily embracrd this proposal ; lands were as* 
signed to Theodutus out of the imperial domain ; 
and Beli^arius wai> ordered to take possession ot 
Italy. 

This agri^emcnt, however, was soon violated ; 
for Theodotus, hearing that the Roman arm/ 
in Dalmatia had been suddenly attacked and de- 
feated, refused, with great haughtiness, to ful- 
fil the articles of the treaty, and. even threatened 
Justinian's ambassador with deiith for presum* 
ing to expostulate on the impropriety #f his 
coiiduct. 

£xa?$perated at this behaviour, Justinian dis- 
patched Constantianus to levy new forces in II- 
lyricum, and ordered Belisarius to pursue the 
war with vigor^ and use his utmost efforts for re- 
annexing Italy to the empire. Hereupon Constan- 
tianus entered Dalmatia at the head of a formida- 
ble army, and defeated the Ostrogoths withgre^t 
slaughter; while Belisarius^ having vanquished 
all the provinces which compose the present king- 
dom of^ Naples, marched his victorious troops to 
the neighbourhood of Rome.' 

In this situation of affairs, the Ostrogoths^ 
having vainly attempted to conclude a peac^ 
with Belisarius, deposed their cbwardly king^ 
Theodotus; and invested with the regal title 
one Vitiges, who, though of mean extraction, 
had acquired a considerable degree of celebrity 
by his prudence aAd valour in some preceding 
wars. Theodotus, overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion at this occurrence, quitted Rome with the 
utmost precipitation, and retired to Ravenna^ 
but he was soon overtaken and put to deaths 
after an inglorious reign of about three year^ 
Thcudegisclus shared the fate of his pusillani* 

Z 3 mota^ 
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mous &ther, to that the new king was now firm- 
ly establibh^d on the throne without any com- 
petitor. 

Vitiges, after exhorting his countrymen, by i 
circular letter, to exert their ancient valour in de« 
iVnce ot^ a kin;rdum which belonged to them by 
right of conquest ; and obliging the principal in- 
habitants of Rome to take an oath of fideKty, 
removed to.Ravenna, where he assembled tbe 
Ostrogoths from all quarters, and formed an 
encampment under the city walls. 

Meanwhile Belisarius^ having taken preeio- 
tions for the defence of his new conquests ia 
Campania, approached the city of Rome, whick 
he entered withimt resistance, and reunited lo 
the empire sixty 3pears aftei it had been in- 
duced by Odoaccr, and thirty-foiir after it kid 
feubmitted to Theodoric. The waUs aad otkrf 
fortifications of .this august city were now care- 
fully repaired; the granaries filled with conu 
and every precaution taken against a siege which 
Vitiges, in the urgency of his aSiirs, might ft^ 
baLly resolve to form . 

Whilst Belisarius was thus employed at RovCf 
siiid the greatest part of Samniam, with m»9^o^ 
ties of Tuscany, voluntarily received Roman gar" 
risons, Vitiges formed a conlederacy with the 
FiaDlss, and marched, at the head of an hundred 
ancUifty thousand men, to the vicinage of RoM 
i;vh(>ro a bloody conflict ensued between him vA 
h'Ah'jrius; but the latter eventually chased tbt 
-Ofrv:>.,>>;ths to their camp, and entered the city 
»ii = isT r..:iver6al acclamations. 

^■•.t>yf)i, hciug now resolved to invest tbcdly 
vvthc^'.;! iv:^iy, used every effort to distrcil tba 
^'■in\bou u;:d inhabitants for want of water, sail 
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showed himself an able commander both in 
contriving bis military engines and disposing the 
attacks. But his adversary made so vigorous a 
defence, and was attended with such brilliant 
success in his occasional sallies, that, in the space 
of seven months, the besiegers lost above forty 
thousand meu. 

The Romans who h^ long murmured against 
Belisarius for involving them in 'the calamities of 
a siegei were so elated with the success that at- 
tended ao exertion of some auxiliaries from Con^ 
stantioople, that they insisted on putting the whole 
to the issue of a general engagement— in conse- 
^■ence of which their forces were defeated with 
great loss, and narrowly escaped utter destruc- 
tion. At lengthy however, while the citisens 
trembled with apprehension at each attack/ of 
the enemy, and their numbers were much reduced 
by the united scourges of pestilence and famine, 
a body of auxiliaries, consisting of three thou- 
sand fsaurians, eight hundred Thracians, and 
thirteen hundred horse of other nations, arrived 
at Ostia, and entered Rome* by the Ositian gate, 
whilf the forces of Vitiges were fully employed 
against Belisarius in another quarter. 
• TheOstrogoths were no sooner informed of the 
arrival of these troops than they began to despair 
of .«fiecting their purpose, and, a^r a tr.uce of 
three months, which was granted by Belisarius, 
they broke up the siege and marched to Rimini, 
which had been taken by the Romans. ^ 

Whilst Viliges was employed before this city, 
and Uraia, his sister's son, was dispatched to re« 
cover Mi^an, Narses arrived in Picenum with five 
iliouyind RqniAns and two . thousand ii^uli{ 

and 
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and, Bclisariui having advanced to meet hiro, 
the two armies joined at Firmum, now Ferine, 
where a council of war was held to consider 
whether it would ba most expedient to relieve 
Bimini or to besiege Auximum, a strong town 
then in possession of the enemy. Belisarius was 
apprehensive that if they marched to Rimini the 
Cistrogoths would sally out of Auxiraum, and 
harass the neighbouring country, which had re- 
cently submitted to the Romans; but apathetic 
letter from Rimini overbalanced this cunsidem- 
tion, and induced the brave general to succour 
his countrymen. Accordingly, having left a suf- 
ficient number of troops to overawe the garrison 
of Auximum, he divided his army into three bo- 
dies, one of which embarked in a great number 
of vessels, another marched along the coast, under 
the conduct of Marti nu^; and the third followed 
Narses and Belisarius across the mountains. This 
prudent division of the forces was crowned with 
complete success; for Vitiges, alarmed at the ip- 
pearance of a fleet, and tlie approach of two du- 
tinct armies, raised the siege, and retreated with 
such precipitation, that the greatest part of hit 
baggage was left behind. 

At this important juncture an unfortunate 
misunderstanding arose f>etween the Roman gt* 
nerals, ami their jealousies were carried to such 
an height, that Narses actually refused to serve 
under Belisarius, and a division of the forces en- 
sued, which consequently retarded the reduction 
of the coiHitiy, and gave the enemy leisure to 
provide for their own defence. The cities of 
Urbinum, Iraola, and Urbiventum, were indted 
taken by the imperial troops ; but Vitiges, in tiM 
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mean time, made himself master of Milan, mns- 
sacred the inhabitants, and ravaged the whole 
province of Liguria. 

Narses being now recalled to Constantinople, 
and Vitiges employed in negociation with Chus- 
roes, it was deemed advisable to pursue the war 
with all possible vigor. Accordingly Belisarius 
marched with eleven thousand men to Auximum, 
and at the same time ^nt a strong detachment, 
under one of his lieutenants, to attempt the re- 
duction ot Faesulae. 

Meanwhile the Franks, supposing that both 
nations were materially weakened by hostilities, 
resolved to attack them without delay, and seize 
on the country, for which so many struggles had 
been made. Accordingly Theodebert, regard- 
I^ of the solemn oaths he had taken both to the 
Iloioans and Ostrogotlis, passed the Alps^ at 
the head of an hundred and fifty thousand men, 
and penetrated into Liguria. As they had care- 
fully abstained from pillaging the country on 
their mar^cb, the Ostrogoths were ejated at their 
.arrival, and suffered them to enter their camp. 
Dear the Po, without opposition; but they were 
soon undeceived, for the treacherous invaders, 
falling upon them by surprise, chased them into 
the open cojuntry with great slaughter, and 
seized on all the baggage. A body of Romans, 
who lay at a small distance, perceiving the sud- 
den flight of the Ostrogoths, concluded that they 
had been defeated by Belisarius, and, in that 
opinion, hastened to the assistance of the victor ; 
but the Franks turning suddenly upon them 
they were utterly overthrown, and compelled to 
retreat into Tuscany, whence they sent an ac- 
count of their disaster to Belisarius. 

Tlve 
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The Franks, being now in possession of bot 
camps, found a considerable quantity of proif' 
sions ; but these being soon consumed by tbek 
numerous array, and the circumjacent cuoddj 
entirely exhausted, they were compelled to n* 
sign ail thoughts of advancing farther in qont 
of new conquests ; and, an expostulatory kw 
from Belisarius having demonstrated the abior- 
dity of the enterprise, Theodebert gave onfen 
to march, and returned home with an imaent 
booty. 

Some tim^ aft^r the retreat of ti^is redoubtiUe 
enemy the garrison in Fssulse surrendertd tx^ 
Cyprian; and the citizens of Auximum, ificr 

{»erforming the most astonishing prodigies of ti* 
our, followed their example. 

Belisarius, after remunerating the toib 9fi 
sufferings of his army with half the tpoilt of 
Auximum, marched thence to Ravenna, vUdt 
he mvested both by sea and land, in order li 
prevent the importation of provisions. The pltce 
was well fortified, and defended by a very mh 
mcrous garrison, who fought immediately un^ 
the eye of their sovereign : but Belisarius con-' 
menced his attack, and carried on his militirf 
operations with such vigor and success, that dit 
inhabitants were overwhelmed with constcroi* 
tion, and Vitiges dispatched ambassadon to 
conclude a peace with the emperor upon the M 
terms they could obtain. Austinian readily coo 
scntcd to withdraw his troops upon conditioB 
that the whole of Italy, except that beyond the 
Po, should be re-annexed to the einpirr, ind 
that the royal treasures of the Ostrogoths shouM 
be equally divided between him and themselves. 
I'hese conditions were Accepted with every <i^ 

monstration 
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vnoostratipti of joy by Vitiges and his nobles, 
Svho were now reduced to a most pitiable con- 
dition : but BelisariuSy provoked that he shouM 
be thus deprived i)f the glory of terminating the 
war, and leading Vitiges, as a captive, to Con- 
stantinople, positively refused to sign the treaty, 
and renewed the siege with unabated vigor and 
intrepidity. 

The leading men among the Ostrogoths con- 
cluding, from his behaviour, that Belisarius in- 
tended to revolt from the emperor, and being 
equally weary of Vitiges and fearful of Justi- 
nian, agreed privately to declare the Roman ge- 
neral -emperor of the west, and accordingly dis- 
patched a messenger to tender their allegiance. 
Belisarius abhorred the very name of a traitor ; 
but, in order to facilitate the grand object of his 
wififaeSy be pretended to accept of this offer, and, 
after acquainting his chief officers with all that 
had passed, be was admitted into the city as 
king of Italy. He behaved with great modera- 
tion toward the inhabitant3, not permitting his 
troops to offer them the least violence ; but he 
seized on the royal treasures, and secured the 
persoi^ of Vitiges, according to his first resolu- 
tion. It is proper to remark, that the Roman 
army appeared so inconsiderable upon this occa- 
^lioiij^hat the Gothic women could not forbear 
spitting in their husband's faces, and branding 
them with the disgraceful epithet of powards. 

Upon the departi^ of Belisarius, * yrho was 
recalled by Justinian to assume the managen^ent 

of 

* Oil Belisarius's return to Constantinople, with tlie 
kina and royal treasures of the Ostrogoths, Justinian treat- 
ed ^im with grtat respectj sad conferred on Um the dig* 
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of the war agsilnst Chosroes, the Ostrogoths, 
who residi^d beyond the Po, resolved, in a great 
assembly, to invest one of their own nation with 
the regal title. They accordingly chose Ildc- 
bald, at that time governor of Verona, a man 
of great experience in military aflfairs, and ne- 
phew to Theudis,. king of the Visigoths. This 
prince immediately undertook the re-establish- 
mcnt of the Gothic affairs in' Italy, and actpd 
with such extraordinary prudence, that4ibanDy 
Was soon augmented, and he was enabled to 
take the field against Vitalis, governor of Ve- 
netia, whom he defeated with great slaughter. 
After this battle, Ildebald subdued the whole 
province of Venetia ; but, on his causing Uraia 
(to whom he was beholden for his crown) to be 
put to death, he incurred the hatred of all his 
subjects, and was soon taken off by assassina* 
tion. 

Eraric, a Rugian, was next elevated i^ die 
throne; bat the Ostrogoths were so universally 
dissatisfied with his government, that he was soon 
(fcposed and murdered; and Totila, nephew to 
Itdebald, was chosen in his room. 

Upon the accession of this prince, the Roman 
officers who commanded m Italy resolved \» 
make an attempt upon Verona, the chief city of 
the Ostrogoths, and, upon the reduction of that 
place, march with llreir whole army against To* 
tila, who was at the headf of a small body in R- 
cenura. This design, hmvetfer, was totally fros- 

xkpf ef patrician; but, as 'he neither granted him a ^ 
umph, nur suffered the treasures he had takanto hi t^ 
pB*ed to p«b{i« vfevr, it seeios highly probabit tkat tft* 
et np ei 'u T had* enter f g? BeJ some jeatocsy rwpect&u tlf M 
traaitiietioa» \n fta^. 
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tratad; for the Romans, after. being gallantly 
Topulsed at Verona, were <icfeated bK>th by sea 
anid Utnd ; several important fortresses in Tus- 
cuny and tire adjacent provinces were succes- 
sively reduced; even the city of Naples was 
taken and dismantled ; and the victorious Ostror 
goths advanced, by rapid marches j to the neigh* 
bouiiiood of Rome itself, which was now cut off 
from any communication, with the neighbouring 
country. 

'The emperor, alarmed at the news of these 
proceedings, recalled Belisarius from Persia, and 
commanded him to march vvrtbout delay to the / 
aasiatance of the army of Italy. Belisarius ac« 
cordingly departed for the west, and, haviDg 
raised above four thousand men at his own ex- 
pence, hastened to Ravenna, whence he sent se- 
veral detachments against the cities of Emilia. 
Tbis -attempt proving unsuccessful, the Romans 
tbrsw themselves into Auximnm, then besieged 
hy the Goths; but, finding the pro>vi9ions made- 
qsate» to the support of so numerous a garrison^ 
they marched to Pisaurum, now Pesaro, whfch 
stood at a small distance, and was s^H possessed 
hj- their countrymen. 

Belisarius, betng chiefly cencemed for the* 
safety of Rome, entrusted the government of 
tlHit city te Bessa9, and appinled Bttrbation and 
AHasiriB,' "^Fsens of a^r&wed ▼aloiA' < and ex* 
pafian^e, p9* commaM! underi»»m, strictly en* 
johim<ir'tlMirh to hazard no sallies in case the- 
-town should be besieged. Ht then wr^e to Cofr* 
stantiaapte, represeaiincrhii inabrlfty erther to 
dbccfe'tlke firogri^ of the Ostfojefht er to r^firre 
tllo besieged cities'; ami osmoify presiing ftir i%' 
mnlafcemmeat. 
Voj;* IX. A a Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile Totila, having reduced the cities of 
Firmum, Asculum, Auximiim, and Spolctum, 
marched his victorious troops to Rome, which he 
invested on all sides, after defeating a body of 
Romans whom Barbation and Artasiris had im* 
prudently persuaded to make a sally. The Os- 
trogoths had not long carried on their operatioot 
when a reinforcement arrived from Constanti- 
nople, and Belisarius hastened to the relief of 
Rome; but, he being disppointed of a fartbK 
supply, aiid the besieged having struggled for a 
long time with every calamity attendant upon 
famine, Totila was privately admitted into thedtf 
by some mutinous Isaurians. Upon the first 
alarm, Bessas and most of the other commanders 
look to flight, and thoso who remained took saoG* 
tuary in the churches. The Gothic soldiers were 
then permitted to remunerate themselves with 
plunder, but the citizens, excepting sixty who 
were killed at the entrance of Totila, were all 
spared. The Ostrogoths were extremly desirom 
of putting Rusticiana, the widow of Boetius, to 
death, because she had excited the Romans to 
throw down the statues of Thcodoric, but Totili 
generously took both her and all the Romafi ma^. 
trons under his own protection, thereby to seciuO' 
them from the insolence of the soldiery. 

Totila» having thus recovered the capital of 
Italy, in the year of the Christian sera 547t *^ 
an embassy to Justiniain, offering^to reqpect bm 
as a father, and to assist him upon any future oc- 
casion provided he chose to accept of his alii* 
ance : but threatening, at the same time, to ft* 
▼enge the rejection of this proposal, wi|k aU 
imaginable anvcrity on the city and seaato «f 

RaBB» 
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Rome. Justinian replied, that Bclisarius was 
folJy empowered to manage all affairs of that 
nature at discretion*— an answer which incensed 
Toti la so highly, that he determined to put his 
threats in execution, and actually began to demo- 
lish the walls of Rome, but on the receipt of an 
expostulatory letter from Belisarius he laid aside 
his designs, and marched his army into Lucania, 
whither he sent the Roman senate, and all the 
other inhabitants, under a strong guard, not 
-leaving an individual in the city^ which he had 
spared on account of its magniticcncc and anti- 
quity. 

Totila had no sooner marched toward Ravenna 
than thi Roman troops made themselves matten 
of Tavetitum and Spoletum ; and Bclisarius, hkv« 
, ing undertaken to repair the fortifications of 
• Rome, enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of reinstat- 
' jng the ancient inhabitants who had been dis- 
persed in various parts of Italy, in their houses 
and possessions. 

^ Upon the first intelligence of this proceeding 
Totila returned tD Rome, suppossing that Bclisa- 
rius would immcdiatx^ly retire to a place of supe- 
rior strength ; but finding himself deceived in 
this expectation, he formed an encampment at a 
^mall distance, and commenced an attack with 
great fury. However, after suffering three suc- 
cessive defeats from the resistless bravery of Bc- 
lisarius and his troops, he abandoned the enter- 
prise, and retired to the city of Tibur, whence 
be led his army to form tlfe siege of Perugia. 

Upon his departure from Tibur, John, who 
had hitherto kept possession of Otranto, marched 
into Campania, and, after defeating a numerous 
body of- Ostrogoths, set at liberty the Roman 
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senators and thehr families. To revenge tUl 
action Totila quitted Perugia, and inarched hf 
a bye-road into Apulia, where John then vai; 
but, falling upon him unadfvisedly in the night, 
tbe Romans escaped with the loss of no more 
than one hundred men, and retreated safely to 
Tarento. 

About this time Antonia, the wife of BeliM* 
riuS| prevailed on the emperpr to recal her hm- 
band and employ him once moro against tint 
Persians, who. had now gained some important Jd- 
vantages in the East. Belisarius, accordinglji 
quitted Italy with much less reputation than -be 
had gained in his former expedition. And To* 
tila, having made himself master of Rosciaaif 
returned before Perugia, w)iich, after an obsti- 
nate struggle, was added to his other conquatk 
Meanwl^ilc the Franks, notwithstanding tbdr 
solemn promises to remain neuter, and the tamf 
.favors they had occasionally received both froa 
the Ostrogoths and Romans, made an irrupM 
into the province of Vcnetia, and seized it for 
themselves. 

Totila, having received a powerful retofiNrcc* 
meiit from the Lombards, determined to mndk 
to Rome, and attempt once more the reductioB 
of that famous city. Accordingly he invested it 
on all sides, and by reducing Poiitus, cut of al 
communication both by sea and land; but Di** 
genes, an officer of great bravery and expenfnoef 
who had been entrusted with the command rf 
the garrison, prudently/ provided aggiost tUi 
evil, by ordering corn to be sown within tJM 
walls; no that he might, in all probability, htin 
held out till the arrival of succours from Coa- 
stantinopK*, had not, the place been a second 
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time, betra^'cd by the Isaurians. A body of that 
nation, who bad long -been discontented on ac- 
count of some arrears, entered into a private 
conference with the besiegers, and at a certain 
h'fUT opened one of the gates, while the garrison, 
on a false alarm, hastened to the defence of 
another. 

When the inhabitants perceived that the enemy 
Vas within their walls, they issued, with the ut- 
most precipitation, out of the opposite gate to* 
wards Centumcellae, the only nrong place held 
by the Romans in that neighbourhood ; but great 
bumbers of them, and of the soldiers who took 
the same route, were cut off in their retreat by an 
ambuscade of the enemy. Diogenes escaped with 
a slight wound; but Paul, a Cilician, whom Belt* 
Miriusr had nominated to command under him, 
retreated, with a body of cavalry, to Adrian's 
tomb, and possessed himself of the bridge lead- 
ing to St. Peter's church. Here they bravely 
defended themselves against the enemy's whole 
tinny J till all their provisions were exhausted ; 
Mid then resolved to cut their way through the 
Ostrogoths or perish in the attempt. But, on 
Totila's generously offering them permission cither 
to servo in his army or to return to Constanti- 
Bople, they threw down their arms, and volun- 
tarily enlisted beneath the banners of the con- 
queror. , . ■ ^ 

Tolila, having restored the senate to their rank 
and estates, repaired and embellished the city, 
and amused the people, by an exhibition of Cir- 
censian games, dispatched ambassadors to Con- 
fctantinople with proposals for peace; offering, 
opon the emperor's acknowledging him sovereign 
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of Italy, to assist him as a faitbfal ally agUBst 
any other nation. Justinian, however, refused to 
grant the envoys an audience ; and Totila wa^ 
consequently, obliged to pursue the war. vitk 
redoubled vigour. 

* Whilst the M^arlike Ostrogoth was extending 
his conquests with' surprising rapidtty, and tbosi 
who presumed to oppose his progress were ptt> 
Dished in the most exemplary manner^ Justinisa 
appointed his nephew Germanus general over the j 
army in . Italy, and raised a numerous body, of ,1 
troops for the express purpose of effecting the ex* ] 
pulsion of Totila ; but the progress of Genntnoi 
was suddenly arrested by death ; and tE« tA* \ 
vanced state of the season retarded the operip 1 
tions of his successors. i 

Early in the ensuing spring John and JustiOf 
who were now entrusted with the command of 
the Roman troops, set out on their march to 
Ravenna ; but the S lavi, having made an irrup* 
lion into the Roman provinces, obliged them to 
weaken their army by sending out several de- 
tachments. However, they were soon informed 
that Narses would march with all possible expe* 
dition to their assistance at the head of a^ nom^ 
rous body of forces, • - - 

While John and Justi^ were waiting tbe arri* 
val of Narses in Dalmatian Totila blocked up' 
the city of Ancona by sea- and land; and MOt 
reduced it to extremity; bat John, having- pat 
the flower of his army 6n board forty vessdsi 
and being joined by Valetian, with a sqaadron 
of twelve ships, hastened to the relief of tbt 
]il»ce, and defeated the besiegers witk grcti 
s2aug.hter. At the same time Artabanea landed 
ia blcily^ and recovered all the fortresses which 
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bmd been recently garrisoned by the Ostrogoths 
in that island. 

. Discouraged by these losses, Totila again ap* 
plied to the emperor, offering to renounce his 
pretensions to bicily and Dalmatia, to pay an 
annual tribute for Italy, and to assist the Romans 
4ipon every emergency. But Justinian remained 
inflexible, and Totila renewed his warlike pre* 
parations with greater ardour than ever. The 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia were soon re- 
^luced, and the neighbouring cities began to dread 
A similar fate ; but the approach of Narses, with 
absolute authority, and a formidable army, soon 
altered the aspect of affairs, and revived the 
drooping courage of the Romans. 

• Narses having devoted nine days to repose and 
refreshment in the city of Ravenna^ marched 
toward Rome, and, on his arrival at the village 
Tagiria, dispatched a messenger to Totila, de- 
airing him cither to relinquish his pretensions to 
Italy, or to appoint a day for a general engage- 
ment. Totila replied, without hesitation, that 
his pretensions must be decided by the sword, 
and that, eight days after, he would engage the 
Homan forces. Narses suspecting that some se- 
cret design was to be executed within that spare 
of time, made the necessary preparations for an 
immediate battle, and by Uiat means eluded an 
overthrow, for Totila advanced the. very next 
morning in battle array against him. Both ar- 
mies fought for some time with incredible furjr 
and resolution; but the Gothic cavalry, being, 
after an obstinate resistance, tlirowa i^ con- 
fusion, and recoiling upon the foot^ the etiemj 
was put to flight with the losb of six thousand 
men. Totila, percciviA^ it impossible . to re'* 
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tricve this misfortune, retreated precipitately 
\\'ith a few horsemen; but he was overtaken aod 
slain by a commander of the Gcpidae, named As- 
badcs. This prince has been highly conimeiidedt 
by all the writers of liis age, for his valour, tern* 
perance, and equity; and even his enemies have 
been compelled to speak with veneration of his 
humane behaviour to the vanquished. When* ' 
ever he reduced a city he took especial care tirai 
no insult should be ofiered to the softer sex, and 
is said to have punished one of his most valiant 
soldiers with death for abusing the duughteroft 
Roman in Calabria. ^ 

Such of the Ostrogoths as escaped the aven^ 
ing sword of Narses crossed the Po, and, as* 
sembling at Ticinum, now Pavia, conferred the 
regal title on Tcia, a man of approved prudence 
and bravery. This prince immediately exerted 
himself to rccal his dismayed countrymen, who 
had taken refuge in the several forts beyond the 
Po;.and to secure the royal treasures which his 
predecessor had left in Pavia. He also attempt* 
ed to draw over the Franks to his assistance by 
some liberal promises; but. this design was ren- 
dered abortive, and he had the mortification to 
hear of the reduction of Namia, Spoletum, Pe- 
rugia, and even Rome itself by the Romans*. 

Incensed at the enemy, and despairing of 
maintaining their own footing in Italy, the Os- 
trogoths now resolved to take vengeance on the 
Romans wherever they' could . find them. Ac- 
cordinglvy the senators who had been confined, 
by Toima, to Campania, were all inhumanly 
murdered ; three hundred children of the Romaft 
citizens,- who had been sent as • hostages beyond 
tbc P0| were ilIso doQpied to dentb^ and fifty 

Roman 
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Roman soldiers were literally cut to pieces iu 
Calabria. 

These barbiurities did not, however, go unpu* 
Dished ; for, after some time had been spent in 
inarches and military evolfitions, the hostile ar- 
mies came to a general engagement, which, after 
a most iutrejpid resistance, terminated in the death 
of Teia, and the defeat of his troops, who consent* 
ed to ,lay down their arms on condition of being 
fMsrmitted either to retire peaceably with all their 
.ejects, or to retain their Italian possessions ts 
subjects of the ^^lpire. 

- Thus ended the dominion of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy in the tweiity^sixthyear of Justinian's reign, 
and of the Christian era 653, after they had 
ye^igned sixty-four years in that country) from 
Thepdoric to Teia, 

It is proper td remark that some commotions 
were afterwards raised in Italy by the Ostrogoths, 
and the Franiis, who, under pretence of assisting 
Iheir neighbours, designed toseieeon the country 
for themselves ; but these were speedily crushed 
by the valour of Narses, and Italy was a^n re* 
united to the Eastern Empire. 
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THE first credible account of this nation 
given in 379> by Prosper Aquitanus, bi- | 
•hop of Rhcgium. That prelate, in a chronide 
of his ,o\vn composition, asserts that the l/)nr 
bards, leaving their original country, ScandiDana, 
in quest of new settlements, attacked and nn* 
quished the Vandals in Scoringa. They aft^^ 
\vard migrated into Mauringa, and thence into 
Gothland j where they first elected a king, uA 
conferred the regal title on Agilmund, the son of 
their deceased chieftain Aion. 

I^missio, the successor of Agilmund, is it)^ 
to Jiave gained a signal victory over the Ami* 
zons and Bulgarians. Of his ^ticcessorSt ' Lett 
and Ildehoir, nothing satisfactory has been le- 
corded, except that in the reign of the latter 
Ihe Lombards took possession of Rugiland, Wbich 
had been recently depopulated by the twdhl of 
Odoaccr. * 

During the reign of Adoinus, a war was 
kindled between the Lombaitls and Gepidae, and 
a general cngBgcment took place, in which the 
latter were defeated with great slaughter. As 
the victory gained on this (Krcasion was cbieiy 
owing to Alboinus, the king's son, the principu 
men among the Lombards earnestly requested 
that he might be indulged, as a reward of hb 
extraordinary, gallantry, in dining at the royal 
table. Adoinus replied, he would readily grant 
this request, but that the ancient Uws of hn 
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nation forbade even the prlneet of the blood to 
receive such a mark of distinction, . till they had 
publicly appeared in the arm of some foreign 
prince whom they bad overthrown in battle* 
Hereupon the warlike prince, attended only by 
forty resolute men, repaired to the court of 
Turisund, king of the Gepids?, to demand the 
armour of his son, who had been killed by Al- 
boinus in the above.- mentioned battle. Turi- 
sund, instead of offering any violence to the in* 
trepid claimant, entertained htm with the ut- 
most hospitality, and granted his request, with 
which he returned in triumph, and was permitted 
tQ sit at table with his royal parent. The Lom- 
bards pndcr this reign were masters of the cham^ 
paign country bordering on the Danube, and 
many of them, by permission of Juttinian, fixed 
their abode in Pannonia. 

On the demise of Adoinus, the valiant Al- 
boinus succeeded to the sovereignty, and gained 
some important advantages over the Gepidse, 
whose king he slew with bis own hand, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of savage wfirriors, caused 
his skull to be converted into a drinking cup.. 
By this victory Alboinus gained- such reputation, • 
that bis subjects were perfectly c;/iraptured with 
bis martial disposition; his valour and prowess 
became the favourite theme of Gothic bards; 
and even Narses solicited his assistance against 
the Ostrogoths in Italy. For their servicts on 
that occasion the Lombards received a profusion ' 
of rich pr6sent$ ; and continued- faidyfui allies to 
the Romans so long as the^ remained in Pan* 
nonia. 

About the yeaf 5^8 Ae Lombards^ 5Rrith a 
numerous army of aupcili^dfefi t»ok thdit route 
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toward Italy, whick they entered witliotit op|>os* 
tion, and made themselves masters of several 
important' cities; the inhalMtants having retired 
precipitately to the neighbouring islands in the 
Adriatic. Albpinus having cantoned his troop 
in the adjacent villages, took up his winter quar- 
ters in Friuliy and erected that city and its ter^ 
ritory into a duchy, conferring the title of duke on 
his own nephew Gisulphus. 

Early in the ensuing spring Albotnus took the 
field; and successively reduced the cities of 
Monte Selce, Vicenza, Verona, and Trent; m 
each of which he placed a strong garrison, un- 
der the coDomand of an officer whom he ^ 
noured with the diical title; but these dukes 
were only goveraors of their respective cities, 
and bore that appellation no longer than the 
king thought proper to continue them in their 
command. 

la their third campaign the Lombards be- 
came masters of Bresica, Bergamo, Lodi, Gomo, 
and the. other towns of Ligurta,' quite to the 
Alps ; the inhabitants either fleeing at their ap- 
proach or surrendering without resistaifce. The 
cijtizens, of -Milan^ indeed, made some efforts for 
tht preservation of their 4^berty, but, after a short 
stfuggle, they submitted; and Alboinus waspro* 
clMimi^d king o£' Italy amidst the acclamations* of 
hiftfolb)wers. "^ 

From Milan the conquerdr marched to Paira, ' 
which, being well garrisoned, aiid furarshed with 
an. abundance^ of provisions, . sustained a siege 
for upwaixb of three years; but at the expira* 
tion «^ of that time it surrendered upon honour^- 
|iUe;€Qmliticm% and was, stlonly after; Chosen iy 
AlllttDUt for (Jh^^KkatpepoUs of ik\% nffm kingdom. 

AlboittUft 
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A)boinas being now master of all that part of 
Italy which comprehended Venetia, Liguria, 
Umbria, .^^ilia, and Etruria, resolved to esta- 
blish the government and security of these pro« 
vinccs before he attempted to extend his con-» 
quests ; but whilst he was making the necessary 
irrangements for tliis purpose, he was assassi« 
a^ted by command of his queen^ Rosamund, 
vhom he had incensed beyond forgiveness by. 
rommanding her to drink out of her father's 
ikulU. which was used as a drinking cup in a 
noyal banquet at Verona. 

To reward the execution * of her revenge, Ro- 
Esmund bestowed her band on the assassin Hel- 
luchild ; and promised to invest him with the 
i9vereigQty ; but the Lombards were so vio- 
ently exasperated at the loss of their beloved 
prince, that both herself and her new consort 
were compelled to flee to Ravenna, where they 
mplored the protection of the exarch Longinus. 
hie re Rosamund formed the design of attaching 
Ltoiiginus to her interest by the same means 
ir^icb had formerly pi:evailed with Helmichild, 
ind accordingly presented the latter with a dele* 
fertou^ potion as h^ returned from bathing ; but 
^ielmiGbild experiencing an extraordinary sen- 
ta^n QVk, t^ing the grst draught, compelled the 
ti^efach^TOtts queen to swallow the remainder^ by 
Ribjch Vi%W^ 9be participated in his untimely 

Tate^ 

, M^j»nwh»Ie th^ Lombards, having performed 
t^A fy^Hiral obsequies o£ t^ir deceased sovereign, 
p]EQC«;<^di U> the eUciiQQ oC a new king, aud» 

« This priDcesf wa» the da«glitor of CuiHtiMUid, kihg- oT 
Hi* 0«pidfli, wboia iOholwis b«iklHtt«i vnNi )MSi«Ni mA 
ui battle,. 
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after some consultation, fixed their choice on 
Clcphis, a man of known valbur and abilities. 
This prince undertook the re-building of Imola, 
^hich had been destroyed by Narses; reduced 
Rimini ; and extended bis conquests to the verj 
gates of Rome; but the cruelty of his disposition 
tarnished the lustre of all his military atchicve- 
' ments, and eventually induced his own subjecti 
to take him off by assassination. 

Upon the demise of Clephis, the Lombards re* 

solved to abolish the monarchical form of go* 

vernment, and accordingly lived under their 

dukes or commanders of cities for the space of 

ten years, during which time they committed 

many depredations in Gaul, and reduced le- 

veral cities of importance in Italy. But the 

powerful copfederacy which was formed agunst 

them in the time of the emperor Mauritius, in* 

duced them to restore the ancient regimen, and 

to unite their forces un^er the authority of an 

individual who might undertake the management 

of so dangerous a war. 

. j^ Pursuaiit to thi^ resolution a generd 

585* ^•^s^"^^'y ^*s called, and the regal title 

con fc red on Autharis, the son of Clephis. 

This prince had no sooner ascended, the throne, 

than he assumed the name of Flavins, and or* 

dered it to be used, in imitation pf the Roman 

emperors, by all his successors. He then obliged 

the dukes, who, for. ten years, had ruled with ab* - 

solute authority over their respective territories, 

to contribute a moiety of their revenues toward 

the mainteoan^e of his royal dignity ; and enaciei 

various salutary laws against murdcir, adulfaiyi 

thefti and ethex crimes^ which, at that tn^' 

were frequeuAv cgmisaX\ft^\^^>K&^^^\ectf. 
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Nor was Autharis only attentive to the go* 
\xrninent and welfara of his people; but. on the 
.fitst imitation that Childeric, king of the 
Franks was marching into his dominions, in 
violation of a recent treaty, he assemUed his 
troops with incredible dispatch, and animated 
them so effectually by his exhortations and ex- 
ample, that the invaders were utterly overthtoiva^ 
and pursued to the mountains with incredible 
slaughter. A second expedition was undertaken 
by the Franks to retrieve this signal loss, but 
victory again declared for Autharis, and their 
attempts were only productive of confusion and 
shame. ' Some time after the retreat of this 
enemy, Autharis reduced the province of Samni- 
um and the city of Bencvento. He is also said 
to have projected the reduction of Rome, and 
the exarchatjB of Ravenna ; but, previously to 
the accomplishment of thist design, he was taken 
off by poison, after having worn the crown 
about six years. Autharis was the first Lombard 
king who embraced the Christian religion, and 
his example was followed by most of his sub- 
jects ; but, as they were instructed by Arian 
bishops, they continued long infested with that 
heresy, which occasioned many warm disputes 
between tliem and the orthodox bishops of the 
cities subject to their dominion. 

Agiiulf, duke of Turin, a person of ex- . ^, 
traordinary merit, was next elevated to / ' 
th^ regal dignity. At the request of his ^^ ' 
queen Theudelinda, jbc embraced the Catholic 
faith, and induced many of his subjects to ab- 
jure their former errors. However, the com- 
mencement of his reign was disturbed b^ \^\^^V 
lion; and be found himself obWgjed \.o X\^t& w.^ 
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arms against his own countrymen ; for the dvkcs 
of Bergamo, and the island of St. Julian, revolted 
from their allegiance, and -claimed an absolute 
authority in their respective districts; but'tbdi; 
disturbances were at length quelled without much 
bloodshed ; and a peace was concluded with tlie 
exarch of Ravenna, who had vainly attempted to 
recover Italy during the intestine commotioiii. 

' ' Notwithstanding the conclusion of this trettf, 
Callinicus, the treacherous exarch, taking ad* 
vantage of some fresh disturbances that were 
raised by thcf dukes of Verona and Bergamo,' fell 
unexpectedly upon the city of Parma, in which 
he found a Considerable treasure, and tooktb^ 
king's daughter and her husband prisonexl 
Hereupon Agilulf resolved to pursue the war 

•against the Romans with unremitting vigour, 
and engaged Chagan, king of the Avaies, 19 
make a powerful diversion in Thrace, while ba 
carried on his military prcparationt in Italy, 
l^his design was immediately followed by the re- 
duction of many Roman citieS| and a vast efn* 
sion of blood both in Thrace and Italy; bnt 
Chagan wa» at length compelled to retire bf a 
pestilence which raged ih the army ; and Apwi 
hearing that the emperor had issued out ordcn 
for the restoration of his daughter, aoD-in-iiW| 
and treasures that had been taken at Pftvi% 
agreed to grant the Romans a truce for si< 
months, which was afterward prolonged to thiei 
years. 

The swords of the Lombards had no -toonet 
returned to their scabbards, and the inhabitaois 
of Italy congratulated themselves on the refon 

of peace, tV\au C»cwv>\'!>^ '*>^^?> of the HunB^ 

made a sud<\eu \tt>i^\\QYv. \\\Vi ^^ ^!^^tJ^sA«f 
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Friuli ; made himself master of Fonim Julii, the 
metropolis ; ravaged the country with fire and 
sword ; and carried all the inhabitants, who 
escaped death, into captivity. About the same 
time Joannes Lcmigiiis, exarch of Ravenna, was 
murdered by the populace of that city on account 
of his tyrannical conduct ; and Joannes Compo- 
sinus, duke of Naples, resolved to shake off his 
allegiance to the etnperor : but, on the arrival 
of Eleutherius from Constantinople, these dis- 
turbances were elTectually quelled. 

On the demise of Agilulf, which hap- . y^ 
pened in 615, the Lombards bestowed /, * * 
the regal title on Adaluald ; but, as that 
prince was a minor, he suffered the state to be 
governed by his mother Theudclinda, under 
whom the church began to flourish, and the 
Lombards to taste the sweets of uninterrupted 
■ peace. In the eighth year of this reign, how- 
ever, Eusebius, who was sent from Constanti- 
nople to conclude a permanent peace with the 
Lombards, gained the confidence of the young 
king, and wrought so artfully upon his passions, 
by pretending to unravel a secret conspiracy, 
that twelve of thc.Combard nobles were put to 
death by the royal command ;— ^an outrage which 
occasioned the immediate deposition of Adaluald 
and Theudelinda^'^the former of whom is sup- 
posed to have be^n taken off by poison, and the 
latter soon fell a victim to unconquerable grief. 

Ariovald, duke of Turin, who had espoused 
the daughter of the deposed king, was next placed 
on the throne ; and» exclusive of some distur- 
bances which happened previously to the death 
of Adalualdyhis reign wai mt^kid V>) ^v\^\^ 
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tranquillity both at home and abroad. He is 
said to have confined his queen to the castle of 
Amcllum on the false accusation of one of hb 
nobles, who had vainly endeavoured to obttin 
the gratification of an unlawful passion;, but, 
after. some time, the cause being tried by single 
combat, according to the custom of the northern 
nations, the accuser was convicted of falsehood, 
and the virtuous princess was restored to her 
former dignity. 
A Y\ Shortly after this incident AriortU 
Ag' died; and, as he left no successor, Ro« 
tharis, duke of Brescia, was elec^ to 
the sovereignty. This person, exclusive of hit 
theolooical tenets, was, in every respect, worthy 
oi liiat dignity, and has been equally cgroroend- 
cd, by the writers of his own age^ for his valour, 
equity, and moderation. He undertook, in imi* 
tation of the Romans, the promulgation of writ* 
ton laws ; augmented his dominiojus by the re* 
duction of $11 the cities in Veiietia, which bad 
been hitherto held .by the Romans ; and> after 
a glorious reign of sixteen years, sunk to the 
tomb in full possession of his people's love* 

Rodoald, the son and sufrCCssor of Rolhsfis, 
appears to have been a prijape of a pacilic dispo- 
sition, for none of his transactions have been it* 
corded in history. He is said to have beefn in* 
fcctcd with the heresy of Arius, and to have in* 
dulged himself ip illicit amours, for one of which 
he was assassinated. 

^Aripert was next proclaimed king of the LoRl* 
bards in a general assembly ; but none of his 
actions have been transmitted to posterity, except 
liis rcbuildiyi tbe oratory of St. Saviour io Pii* 

via. 
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via. Me is said to have reigned nine years, and 
to )iavc divided the kinc^dom between his two* 
SODS, Partharit and Gundebcrt. 

This division of the regal authority soon pro- 
duced the most fatal consequences ; for Partha- 
ritt having roused his brother's indignation re- 
specting the seat of royal residence, Gundebett 
resolved to seize on the whole kingdom, and ac- 
cordingly sent Geribald, duke of Turin, as his 
ambassador to Grimoald, dukeof Benevento, in- 
viting him to his assistance, and promising to 
give him his sister in marriage if he succeeded 
in the undertaking: but Garibald, instead of 
executing his commission with fidelity, exhorted 
the Duke of Benevento to expel both the brothers^ 
and seiae on the kingdom for himself. Hereupon 
Grimoald assembled a numerous firmy, and 
inarched toward Pavia, where he was persuaded^ 
by the treacherous Garibald, to murder Gunde- 
bert in his own palace; to seize on the royaLtrca* 
sures; and to cause himself to be proclaimed 
king of the Lombards. 

Upon the first intelligence of this disaster, Par- 
tharit abandoned his capital, and fled to the court 
of Chagan, king of the Avarc^s, while his queen 
Rodolind^ and his infant son Cunipcrt, were left 
at the mercy of Grimoald, by whom they were 
sont prisoners. to the city of Benevento. 

Notwithstanding the readiness with -. ^i 
which the Lombards submitted to their ^'g^' 
invaders^ Grimoakl could not suppose 
himself secure, while his competitor resided at 
th« court of Chagan. lie, therefore, sent an 
embassy to that prince, complaining of the pro- 
tection he had aftordcd Partharit^ an4 iVxt^^X^'^* 
i»g imtaediaH w»r unless tl^ cau^ oi d^covA-^^ 
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were immediately removed. The king o^ the 
Avares was extremely reluctant to abandon bis 
unhappy guest to the malice of an enemy; but, 
after some consideration, motives of policy tri- 
umphed over humanity, and an order was issued 
out for Partharit to retire to some other country. 
In this distressing exigence^ the royal exile re- 
solved to throw himself upon tbe generosity of 
his rival, and accordingly dispatched one of bis 
trusty friends to obtain leave for him to reside, 
as a private citizen, at Pavia. Grimoald readily 
acceded to this proposal, and ordered a residence 
to be prepared altogether suitable for the quality 
of his petitioner ; but the demonstrations of joy 
which marked Partharit's entry, and the avidity 
with which the nobles flocked to visit him, soon 
rekindled the flame of jealousy in Grimoald's 
bosom, and finally compelled him to issue out 
private ordcts for the unfortunate prince's assas- 
sination. This act of barbarity, however, was 
prevented by the vigilance of one of the Lom- 
bards, and Partharit was enabled to escape, fint 
to Ilasta, and afterward into Gaul. 

Clotair III. king of the Franks, listened widi 
compassion to the sorrowful tale of Partharit, 
and readily undertook to replace him on the 
throne; but, though this project was immedi- 
ately put in execution, the expedition was ren* 
dered abortive, and Grimoald still triumphed 
in his new possessions. Some time after the do- 
feat of the Franks, a more redoubtable enemy 
appeared in the person of Constans, who, at tbe 
head of a formidable army, landed at Tarentom* 
and thence proceeded to Benevento, marking bis 
progress with i\ficvi^\fi.t vc^d desolation : how* 
ever, after «om^ qVaUxaX^ ^^si)&l\^\v^ ^^ssm« 
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was obligied to retire virith considerable loss ; anfd 
the Lombards improved their recent victory by 
the red trcti on of several places of importance. 
Grimoaldy after these successes, devoted his time 
chiefly to the emendation of the laws ; the re- 
-gulations of government, and the fulfilment of 
other royal duties : but his reign was at length 
suddenly * terminated, after be had governed 
the Lombards for th6 space of nine years. He 
appears to have been a prince of extraordinary 
parts, and the general equity of his conduct en- 
deared his administration to the subjifcts of his 
conquest. He had be^en educated in the prin- 
ciples of Arius, but he renounced the doctrines 
of that hcresiai'ch, after his elevation to the 
throne of the Lombards ; and his example opc- 
mted so powerfully, that Ariamsm was gradually 
abjured by the generality of the nation. 

Garibald, though considerably younger than 
his brother Romaqld, was appointed by the late 
prince to succeed to the crown ; but his dignity 
was of short duration ; for Partharit was, almost 
immediately, recalled and reinstated in his law- 
ful pos^ssions ; while Garibald retired to his 
brother in Bevento. ParthHrit, having governed 
in perfect tranquillity ibr eight years, took his 
ton Cuniperty for his conen.t;;ue in the kingdom, 
and reigned with him ten years more; iat the ex- 
piration of which time he died, universally la- 
mented by his faithful ^Lombards. 

Upon the demise of this prince, Alachis, duke 
of Trent, threw off his allegiance, and chased 

* He had been let bl^od in one of his arms; and as 
he was, nine days after, bending a bow, the vein burst, 
and, all means lor closing it proviug \u«f[^^c\.\i»\, V^ X^aJl J 
to death, - ^1 
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Cunipert, the son of Partharit, from the tbrooe: 
however, be did not long enjoy the fruits of hii 
treachery, for the principal men among tbe 
Lombards undertook to recal their lawful sore 
reign, and an engagement ensued, which, afttr 
an obstinate resistance, terminated in th^ deatb 
of Alachis, and the total defeat of his partisans. 
After this victory, Cunipert built a magnificeDt 
monastery in honour of St. George, and swayed 
the sceptre in undisturbed tranquillity till the 
^ year 703, when his death occasioned an unive^ 
sal lamentation among a nation who bad ever 
admired his qualifications, and reverenced his 
extraordinary piety. 

4 j^ The government next devolved upon 
^' ' Luitbert, son of the deceased monarch.; 
' but, as he was a minor under the tute- 
lage of Asprand, a person of great distinction, 
•Ragumbert, duke of Turin, resolved to embrace 
so favourable an opportunity of gratifying his 
ambition; and accordingly 'caused himself to 
be proclaimed king of the Lombards, after hav* 
ing defeated Asprand in a pitched battle : how- 
ever, his career was soon terminated by death, 
and the crown descended to his son Aripert, who 
caused the lawful heir to be stifled in a bath, 
and exercised the most shocking cruelties on the 
family of Asprand, who had himself escaped 
destruction by a precipitate (light. At the ex- 
piration of nine years, however, Asprand rc^ 
turned into Italy, and a bloody engagement en- 
sued, which terminated in the usurper's destruc- 
tion ; for, bis forces being totally routed, be 
abandoned Pavia in the utmost confusionj and 
was drowned in aUem^l\u% to ford the river 
Tesino. The com\\ieioT viw»\>ftsiv'^3Mt^i«^^hLt 
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ie by the unanimous consent of the people, 
|ie died about three months after his acces« 

litprand, the son and successor of . ^ 
aody had scarcely assumed the in- -,* * 
% of royalty, before two conspiracies ' * 

formed against his life; but these were 
sred abortive by the courage and foresight 
e king, and the very men who had engaged 
nbrue their hands in his blood were after- 
converted into sincere friends and faithful 
ints. Having taken suitable precautions for 
wn safety, Luitprand strengthened his inte- 
by marr3ring the daughter of the duke of 
arii, and applied himself so zealously to the 
lulgation of a new code of laws, that he 
been accounted the chief legislator of the 
bards, next to Rotharis. ' However^ ambi- 
appears to have been his darling passioti ; 
while the tranquillity of Italy was disturbed 
(1 edict of Leo Isauricus, relative to the 
action of images in the church, Luitprand 
enly led his forces against Ravenna; and, 
ig carried it by storm, gave it up to be 
dered by his soldiers. The reduction of 
important place, together with the surren- 
of several other cities in the exarchate, 
:ly alarmed Gregory IL bishop of Rome, 
immediately wrote to Ursus, duke of Vc-, 
and used such pressing arguments on be- 
of the distressed exarch, that the Venetians 
ily consented to oppose the Lombards with 
he forces of their republic ; and Ravenna 
ioon after recovered, while Luitprand was 
iphing in the success of hit projects at 
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Gregory^ having contributed so cssftntsaHy 
toward the recovery of Raveaoa, pebuaded 
himself that the emperor would no\f, from mo- 
tives of gratitude, attend to his remonstrancest 
and consent to voToke the unpopular edict 
against the worship of images ; but Leo, know- 
ing that the pope had been rather riiiflueoced by 
motives of interest, th^ any regard for the em- 
pire, expressed the utn^ost resentment at the 
delay of his commands,' and after some tine, 
commanded the exarch to seize on the pontif, 
and send him in chains to Constantinople : bat 
this design was frustrated by- the interposition of 
Luitprand, who justly supposed that, by assist- 
ing sometimes one and sometimes the other, 
he might effectually weaken both parties. Leo, 
however, still persiated in his reulutioo, and 
gave the exarch such instructions for putting 
has edict in execution, that all Italy was con- 
vulsed' by feuds and rebellions; the populace of 
Ravenna irommi.tted the most daring outrage; 
and the exacch himself was eventually mur- 
dered ; while aH the cities of Pentapolis and of 
Romagna revolted from the imperial authority, 
and tendered. theiv allegiance to the king of the 
Lombards, who took especial care to improve 
the discontent ■ of the people to his own advan- 
tage. 

£utychius, the new exarch,, knoiving it would 
be impossible to. reduce the rebellious Romarn, 
while they were supported by the king of the 
Lombards, employed all his arts to bring over 
that prince to the imperial party ; and, at length, 
persuaded him to attempt, in concert with Leo*8 
£»FceSr the. reduction of Rome. However^ Gie- 
gdry fcuod (Q^AQS to soften the royal Lomhafd 

so 
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Yo effectually, that he publicly implored pardon 
for entering into an alliance against him ; di-^ 
vested himself of his girdle, mantle, gauntletf 
sward, and crown, in th6 church of St. Peter, 
to express his humiliation ; and, finally, effect^ 
%d a reconciliation between the pontiff and the 
exarcb» 

.On the demise of Leo, his son, Constantino 
Copronymus, renewed the edict against images, 
mad even forbad the invocation of saints; by 
which means likly was again involved in con* 
iusioii, and the Romans were confirmed in their 
vesolutioa of separating entirely from the em« 
pire. 

l!achary, who had now succeeded to the pa-* 
pal chair, dispatched a solemn embassy to Luit* 
pvaud, entreating him to restore some cities 
which Gregory had surrendered upon his rais* 
iMg the siege of Rome. This request was rea* 
d% granted, and Luitprand, on a future occa- 
noo, gvft a more convincing proof of his respect 
te the pontiff, by abandoning a project which he 
IimI formed lor the augn»entation of his domi* 
nioM. Shortly after these transactions, Luit* 
pfand died, in the thirty-second year of his 
reign; leaving behind him the character of an 
eqnttable and munificent prince, who •always 
treated his subjects as his own children, and 
whose ofily fauhs resulted from an insatiate de- 
tire of conquest. • 

Luitprand was succeeded by his grand- . j^ ^ 
ton Hildebrand ; but the Lombards, find- «' * 
ing his abilities inadequate to the cares ' ' 
of government, deposed him, after an inglorious 
reign of seven m'onthSi and bestowed the^ sove- 

. Vol. IJC. C c reignty 
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reign ty on Rachis, duke of Friuli» who was nni* 
versally esteemed for the suavity of his disposi- 
tion and the sanctity of his manners. This prince j 
commenced his reign with confirming the trtaty J 
that had been recently concluded with t&e Ro- J 
mans, and publishing a new code of laws. After | 
some time, he began to thirst after an aggran- i 
disement of power, and accordingly led fi none- I 
rous army against the Roman dukedom; bot; { 
while he was employed in forming the siege oi^ 
Perugia, Zachary paid him a; visit, and ^wnmg^t , 
so effectually upon his passions, that he not mj 
abandoned all his warlike projects, but, in tke 
course of the next year, renounced his kingdiNi, 
and, assuming the habit of St. Benedict, retfacd 
to the monastery of Monte Cassino, where ki 
ended his days, and where, after his decease, ki 
was canonized as a saint. 
A «. Upon the resignation of Rackis^ tk 
„'^ ' Lombards assembled, and bestowed tk 
crown on his brother, Astulphus, a Bso 
equally admired for his courage in action aai 
his prudence in council. He concluded a peict 
with Stephen II. bishop of Rome, in order io 
divert that pontiff* from opposing tke design k 
had upon the exarchate, which he reduced, ate 
an obstinate resistance, and eventually chatfd 
into a dukedom. He then required the Ronaai 
to acknowledge him for their sovereign, aOig- 
ing, in justification of his demand, that dM es- 
archatc, which he held by right, of conqocil; 
gave him the same power whif h the empsftf 
had formerly possessed over that part of I^ly 
and the Ronmn dukedom. At the same tine 
be advanced, vrith his Yictorious troops, to tk 

. vicinip 
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vicinage of Rome, and proclaimed his intention 
of plundering that august city, unless the inha- 
bitants consented to acknowledge hiin, by pay- 
ing an annual tribute. 

The ^QfCf alarmed at these proceedings, en- 
deavoufffj to divert the enemy from his purpose 
by arguments, entreaties, and sumptuous pre- > 
aents; iMit these wei^ all rejected with con- 
temptf and an application to the emperor proved 
equally unsucceniml. At length, however, Ste- 
phen repaired in person to the court of France, 
aAd prevailed on Pepin to espouse his cause by 
aiaking war upon the Lombards. Hereupon 
Pepin entered Italy at the head of a numerous 
mnny, and invested it so closely on every side, 
that Astulphus was overwhelmed with conster- 
nation, and willingly consented to restore the 
exarchate, together with Pentapolis, and ail the 
places he had seized in the Roman dulcedom, 
to the pope; and delivered forty hostages to 
Pepin for the performance of these articles. 
But an immediate violation of this treaty roused 
the resentment of Stephen, and induced him 
ence more to recur to his powerful protector, 
who immediately recrossed the Alps, and be- 
sieged Astulphus so closely in his metropolis, that 
he was compelled to surrender the exarchate and 
the other countries according to his former pro- 
mise, in order to obtain a cessation of hostilities. 
His warlike disposition, however, prompted him 
to make some further efforts for the reduction of 
Ravenna ; but his ambitious projects were sud- 
denly terminated by accidental death. 

Upon the demise 4|^f this prince, Desi- ^ j> 
derius, duke of Tuicanv, assumed the -V(r * 
legal title, and contrivta to fix tVve ^^ 

C c « Vcw 
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in his interest. He also endeavoured to strengthen 
himself by marrying his two daughters to Charlci 
and Carloman, who had succeeded Pepin on 
the throne of France ; but this alliance proTedo! 
short continuance; and a dispute with Adiiin, 
who had qow succeeded to the pontificate, ioTolv^ 
ed the king in a serious emfoarrafisment ; for, 
"whilst his troops were busied iu ravaging Pentft- 
polis, and Rome itself was thraatened with de- 
struction, Charlemagoe crossed over into Italy, 
and attacked the Lombards with such irmistibie 
fury, that they fled before him in the utmost god- 
sternation, and Desiderius hiniBelf thought ^tofts 
to take refuge in Pavia. 

Charlemagne, hearing that the king had re* 
tired to his metropolis, ordered hb uncle, Bei^ 
hard, to besiege that city with the utmost vigQW, 
while himself, with a select body of troops, should 
invest Verona, and pay a visit to Rome, in order 
to celebrate the feast of Easter. Verona was r^ 
duced, after an obstinate resistance, and the 
conqueror was received at Rome with every de« 
monstration of honour, gratitude, and esteem. 
A procession of judges and magistrates met him 
at a considerable distance from their city; s 
choir of beautiful children, bearing branches of 
palm and olive in their hands, chanted his grest 
achievements.; the pope received him with s 
paternal embrace, and the air re-echoed witli 
shouts of ** Blessed is he that cometh in the same 
of the Lord." 
A jy After a residence of eight days in Rome, 
JL^ ' during which time he had gratified hit 
own curiosity, and confirmed an aucieot 
donation to tVke i^oi^e^ Charlemagne returned to 
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imp before Pavia, and, finding it imposti* 
i eOect his design by force, turned the liege 
^ blockade. This measure was crowned 
SQCcess; for, a dreadful pestilence begin- 
to rage within the walls, and the inhabi- 
being reduced to the most pitiable extre- 
[f Desiderius was compelled, after a long 
intrepid resistance, to surrender the city 

royal besieger, who sent him and his un- 
late family prisoners to France, and abo*- 

the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, 
Ihey had possessed that couhtry for the 
of two hundred and six vears. 
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TURKS, TARTARS, and MOGULS, 

from the earliest Records to the Birth qfJengiis 

Khan. 

THE Tartars are said» by most historians, ta 
have been anciently called Tatars from 
their -great ancestor Tatar Kh4n ; but their own 
writers deduce their origin from Turk, the eldest 
son of Japhet, and therefore suppose their ex- 
traction more noble than that of the neighbouring 
people, whom they consider as descended from 
the younger branches of their progenitor's family. 
In consequence of this opinion they assert that 
they originally bore the appellation of Turks, and 
were distinguished by that name till the time of 
Jenghiz Khdn, when it was gradually disused, 
and finally thanged to that of Tartars by their 
neighbours, though they have always denomi- 
nated themselves Turks, and still assert that no 
other nation has the least title to that appella- 
tion. The Moguls received their name from Mo- 
gul, or Mung'l, brother to Tatar Khan; so that 
they, as well as the Tartars, were descended from 
the family of Japhet; and, though they founded 
two distinct empires in the east, these were even- 
tually united, and became a terror to all the 
surrounding nations. 
, The government of the ancient Tartars was, | 
in all p'robabWuy , vVve s^iTOe with that of the Sry- j 
thians ; for it a\)\)^«iTs ^Tc>m>\^x^"CiVQLV that ihc | 
t>vo principaV tnb^^ oi \\ift'^t>i^^\a\cw^^^ N 
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!iings., and /had a great influence upon all the 
other tribes ; and the Tartar historians inform 
us, that Aianza Khan had twin sons, Tatar and 
Mogul, between whom he divided his dominions. 
The ro^rcil families founded by these two Khans, 
according to the same writer, governed the an- 
cient Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, for several 
generations, and, at length, formed a powerful 
and extensive empire. 

Their religion appears to have been the grossest 
idolatry. Zamolxis, Hercules, and other imagi^ 
nary deities, were regarded with profound venera- 
tion, and they are said to have carried about with 
then, in covered waggons, those small images 
which were regarded as objects of adoration' 
among the ancient Germans. 

Their language, taken in its most extensive 
acceptation, must have been divided intd a great 
variety of dialects; for Herodotus' asserts, that 
the part of Tartary lying between the country 
of the Argippeans and Borysthenes was inha- 
bited by people ,who spoke seven different lan- 
guages, and that the Argippeans had also ano>^ 
ther peculiar to themselves. That there was a 
great affinity between the ancient Turkish, Tar- 
tarian, and Gothic languages, has been ably de- 
monstrated by M. Strahlenberg, and that all 
these were deducible from the Hebrew, Chal* 
dee, and Arabic tongues, has been rendered 
highly probable by the same author. Whether 
the ancient Tartars had any alphabetic charac- 
ters among them, has occasioned much contro- 
versy among the learned : however, FranciscHS 
^oris Otrokosci has argued with much reason 
on the affirmative side of the c^m^^Aaow^ ^w\ 
some manuscripts written iu \ix^ o\^ Wviwaa- 
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Scythian character are said to be still praervel 
among the ancient Scythians of TransyWsniSt 
It may also he inferred, that the Tartan bad s 
symbolic or hieroglyphic character ambng them, 
from the concurring testimonies of Heforf o t m 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, and from some in- 
scriptions of that nature found near the seoroe 
of the river Irbyth. 

With respect to the general character ind 
manners of this people, we shall only obierve, 
in the elegant language of Sir William Jono, 
'^ *Tbey were professed hunters or iislienaeii, 
** dwelling, on that account, in forests, orasar 
'^ great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in 
*< waggons drawn by their cattle from station 
'* to station: they were dexterous archers, excd- 
*' lent horsemen, and bold Combatants, appear* 
*^ ing often to flee in disorder, for the sake of 
'' renewing an attack with advantage; drink* 
** ing the milk of mares, and eating the' flesh 
'^ of colts; thus, in many respects, resembling 
'' the old Arabs, but in nothing less tban in a 
** tasfe for poetry, and tbe improvement of their 
" language/' 

Turk, according to the oriental writers, was 
a man of superior genius and qualifications, who 
governed the family of Japhet for many yean, 
with great justice ahd moderation; tav^t his 
subjects to erect that sort of huts called, by the 
Persians, khargiah ; and formed a code of salu- 
tary laws for the use of his descendants, 

Taunak, who succeeded his father Turk in 

the government, became a very opulent and in* 

genioixs pfmce, ^bo discovered the use of salt, 

f Vide Aaia^ 1les«Mc\»ft%,N ^ VV ywiit *^ 
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and many other inventions highly advantageous 
to society. Abu'l Ghazi Bahadur Khan 'makes 
him contemporary mth Caiumeras, the first 
Persian king of the Peishdadian dynasty, and 
affirms that he lived two hundred and forty 
years. 

Jelza Khan was next invested with the sove- 
reignty, ^hich he' retained many years; but 
none of his transactions have been recorded ei- 
ther by the Persian or Tartarian historians. 
. Dibbakui Khan succeeded his father Jelza) 
and, after a long re^gn, disposed of the succes- 
sion to his son, Kajuk Khan, who lived to a 
▼ery advanced age, and- enjo3%d great general 
prosperity^ j * 

Alanza Khan is described as a voluptuous atid 
e&minate prince,- who devoted the whole of his 
time to sensual gratifications ; debauched and 
enervated the minds pf his subjects; and, at 
length, fixed them in the practice of idolatry^ 
Previously to his decease, he abandoned all Che 
cares' of government, and divided his kingdom 
bftween his twin sons, Tatar and Mogul, who, 
being th^s rendered independent of each other, 
established two potent empires, which are said 
|o have- subsisted fof several generations. 

Tatar Khan, from whom the Tartars are com- 
monly supposed to have derived their name, go- 
verned his' subjects many years in tranquillity, 
and died at a venerable age ; but all the occur- ' 
rences of his reign have been, lon^ since, buried 
in oblivion. 

On i the demise of this prince, his son Buka 
Khdn was invested with the regal title, and the 
throne was, afterward, filled by Ettala, Attai- 
sir, Ordu/ atnd Baydu KhSai ; b\jX^ «l^ t^oxVwv^ 
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satisfactory has beeD recorded irespecliog any of 
their rcigiis, we shall only observe that Siunti ! 
Khin, tiie succesiur of Baydu* entered into an i 
alliance with the Khfto of the Ker^^s, and made 
war upon his contemporary 11 Khan» over whom | 
he obtained a victory which pjut a period to the 
Mogul empire. 

Mogul, or Mung'l Kh&n» from whom the Ho* 
guls received their denomination* is said to bare 
been a prince o( a rety melancholy dispositioB, 
f om which circumstance he deduced la§ name, 
MuHg^ in the Tartarian language, signifying mg^ 
lanckoly. He enjoyed the government forsevefsL 
years: and, at his^deatb, left four sons, froB 
tKe eldest of whom descended the famous Jeng- 
his Kh4n. 

Kara Kkftn was next invented with the repl 
^>f(i^ity> c^^ is represented as a very poweiw 

t>rince. He is said to have banished the true re* 
igion out of his kingdom, and to have substi- 
tuted idolatry in its place ; but his son Ogos still 
worshipped the true god ; divorced two of his 
wives on account of their irreligious practices; 
and married a third, who had embraced bb owir 
fuith. Hereupon Kara Kh4n resolved to take 
him off by assassination : but Ogus, receiving 
intelligence of his danger, immediately assem- 
bled an army, by whom his .idolatrous fMber 
was overthrown, and himseltsjuised to the sove- 
r ignty. 

Ogus Khan had no sooner ascended the tibroae 
than he issued out an edict for the refonnaUoa 
of religious worship. He also augmented kis 
dominions by the reduction of Iran, KhorattaOi 
Media, and Armenia, and rendered himself so 
famous by his justice, bravery, and munificence^ 

thai 
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that his name is still held in the highest venera- 
tion over a great part of the Elast ; and the Oth- 
man Turks, so called in contradistinction to the 
Tartarian tribes, settled in Great and Little Tar- 
tary, pretend that the 0th man family is lineally' 
descended from this hero of antiquity. 

Kiun Kh4n, the successor of Ogus, divided 
his father's extensive dominions among his six 
brothers and their sons. As each of these had 
four legitimate and four illegitimate sons, Kiun 
Khdn's dominions were greatly dismembered, 
asd assumed a very different form. Such is the 
account given us by Abu'l Ghaxi Bahadur Kbdn ; 
but Mirkhond, the Persian historian, affirms that 
the division of the nation into tribes, which this 
seems to allude to, happened during the reigui of 
Ogtts Khan. 

Qjfi the demise of Kiun Kh&n (he state was 
iWgfm^eiy governed by Ai, Juldus, Mengli, 
Tui^s^ 'and ri Kb^n: but nothing satisfactory 
has been related, concerning any of them, except 
the last, who was overthrown in battle, and 
8tri|^ped of his dominions by SiunU Kh&n. 

Notwithstanding the dreadful massacre, and 
the destruction of the Mogul empire which at- 
Usnded this defeat, two branches of II Khan's 
family, viz. his son Kajaii^lMid his nephew Na* 
gos, found means lo.' escape with their wives, 
and retire into the mountains with all the battle 
that had been left by the victorious Tartars, 
After tippffelling for a considerable time, they 
ascended an exceeding high mountain by a nar« 
row and ilaogerous path ; and, on their gaining 
the summit, beheld a delightful tract of coon-*. 
Iry^ interspersed with charming meadoirs and 

crjvtal 
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crystal streamlets, abounding with a rich variety 
of fruits, and enclosed on all side^ by such lof^ 
mouQtacins as promised them security from any 
future invasion. Mere, therefore, they fixeii 
their new habitations ; and here their descend^ 
ants are said to have lived for upwards of four 
hundred years. But, their numbers rendering a 
migration expedient, they resolved to retom to 
the ancient seat of their progenitors. This step, 
however, for some time, appeared impracttcablei 
as the narrow path that had conducted Kajaa 
and Nagos into the country had been long dt* 
stroyed ; but, having at length discovered that 
one of their boundaries was not very thick in a 
certain place, and also that it consisted entirely 
of iron ore, they set fice * to a layer of wood and 
another of charcoal, and, by the applicadoK of 
seventy pair of leathern bellows, melted the 
mountain in such a manner that an opening «al 
made large enou^ for a loaded camel to pa»; 
and through this passage the people marched out 
with inexpressible joy. 

At this time the Moguls are said to have bcea 
governed by a prince of the posterity of Kajan, 
called Bertegena Khdn. This personage imrnedi* 
ately acquainted the neighbouring tribes widi 
the sally his people had made out of Irgana Kon, 
and persuaided many of them to put themselves 
under his government. He then marched 

. f This tale, notwithstanding its absard appearance, iff 
certainly founded upon some real event; for tbe aonifav 
sary.of it is still observed in the empire of the Mogala 
Tbejr 'make, upon that diy, a piece of iron red hot; 
then the Kh&n strikes it with a hammer ; the offlcert of 
diiCinetion do the like, and last of aU> the comoion people 
•f every tribe, 

'.*.:, •^^.^ ggaioft 
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against a tribe of the Tartars, who had made 
formidable preparations to oppose him, and 
gave them an entire overthrow, sparing none 
but the young people, whom he divided among 
his own subjects. This decisive victory, which 
happened four hundred and fifty years after the 
excision of the Moguls by Siuntz Khdn, had 
such an effect on the other Tartarian tribes, that, 
notwithstanding their members were still supe* 
lior to the Moguls, they resolved to elude the 
vengeance of the conqueror by voluntary sub- 
missions. 

After the decease of Bertezena Khdn, the Mo-. 
guls were successively governed by eighteen' 
princes; but as scarcely any thing occurs re- 
specting them, except their names and accessions^ 
we shall pass over the uninteresting catalogue in 
silence, only observing that the last of them, 
Jessugi Khi,n, was the father of the celebrated 
lenghiz ^dn, with whose reign the proper his- 
torical period of the Tartars commences, as that 
of the Romans does with Romulus, and that of 
the Arabs with Mahomet. 
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CHINESE. 

. . 1 

From their Origin^ to the Commencement ef tk \ 
Jirat Dj/hastif called Hi/a. 

THE Chinese, like the Egyptians, and naaf 
other nations, assume to themselves tM 
high an antiquity, as fixing the reign of thflb 
first emperor, Fo-hi, near thre« thousand yean 
before the commencement of the Christian en* 
whereas neither Homer nor Horodotus has ioli' 
mated that they ever heard of such a peopk; 
nor do any of the Persian historians take tiie 
least notice of the Chinese^ as a aa'tion, before 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, and tbe 
declension of the Persian empire. Their origia 
has been long a subject of dispute among tlie 
learned ; but Sir William Jones has rendered it 
Bighly probable, from a comparative view of sc*. 
veral circumstance^, that the Chinese and Hir- 
doos were anciently the same people, and tkat 
the existihg differences between the nations raaj 
be justly ascribed to the ca^ witb which tte 
Hindoos have preserved their old language, ri* 
tual and family alliances, while the Chinese hnt 
accepted of a new religioo, and, by a mixtors d 
Tartarian blood, from the time of their M 
establishment, have at length formed a lace 
distinct in appearance both from the Hindoai 
and ^ the TartArs. 
Oi the form of government anciently prevail^ 

* Vide Aua^c^e«i«K^^ff^'^^\V.^M6k919. 
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sng in China, nothing material has been recorded, 
cither by the Greek or Roman writei*s. How- 
ever, the Chinese historians inform us, that it 
IV as monarchical, and have given a long series of 
their em{>erors from Fo-hi to the present time. 
The emperor of China, at tUe present day, is 
vested with absolute authority, and the venera- , 
tion he receives from his subjects falls byt little 
short of adoration. Even his nearest relatives 
mre obliged to kneel in his presence ; and the 
least of his commands are as implicitly obeyed as 
if they came down from heaven. 

With respect lo their system of faith or divine 
worship, many authors are inclined to suppose 
that the first planters of China inspired their 
children with proper s^timents of the Supreme 
Being. Sir William Jones, however, justly ob» 
serves, that ** the importation of a new religioii 
f* into the country, about the first century of our 
^ 2ra, naturally suggests the idea that the an- ' 
** cient system had been found inadequate to 
** the purpose of restraining the -populace from 
** those onences against conscience and virtue 
^ which the civil power could not punish. Of 
•* the religious opinions entertained by Confu- 
** cius and Iiis followers (says the same ingeni- 
** ous gentleman) we may glean a general 
*^ BOtien from the fragments of their works 
*' translated by Couplet. They professed a firm 
'^ belief in the Supreme God, and demonstrated 
** his existence and his providence from the ex- 
'* quisite beauty of the celestial bodies, aqd the 
** wonderful order of nature in the whole fabric 
^* of the visible world. From this belief they 
•* deduced a system of ethics which Cotv<vit\>\^ 
^* himself has 6'uinmed up in a fcvj v<ot^ ^i >^^ 
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" close of his book entitled Lun Yu.-r" He, 
^* says the philosopher, who will be fully pe^ 
'* suaded that the Lord of Heaven governs the 
'' universe, who shall in all things chuse mode- 
** ration, who shall perfectly know^his own 
** species, and so act among them that his life 
*^ and manners may conform to his knowledge 
** of God and man, may be truly said to dis- 
^' charge all the duties of a sage, and to be fer 
^^ exalted above the common herd of the kumin* 
** race." Such a religion, however, could never 
have been general ; and it appears from credible 
authority, that the Chinese had an ancient system 
of superstitious ceremonies, which bore a stiict 
Fesemblance to some parts of the old Indiin 
worship. They believed in the agency of tute- 
lary spirits who presided over kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, and cities, and particularly over fire, 
the most brilliant of the element8« They also 
seem to have addressed their vows and honage 
to the visible material heaven, or at least to t 
celestial virtue inseparable from heaven itself. 

The Chinese, according to their own histori- 
ans, were, even from the most remote antiqnitji 
superior, to the rest of mankind in wisdom end 
ingenuity. Their first princes are said to have 
invented every art that tended to civilise or im- 
prove the mind of man ; and their merchanCs 
are described as beins better versed in the arts 
of commerce, navigation, &c. than any other 
nation : but the fallacy of these pretences has 
been clearly demonstrated, not- only from their 
.general ignorance when first visited by the Je- 
suits, but also from the fragments of their own 
classical books, and from the figure they,- at 

* Via* Ad«.Wc iHUeMairehes, Vol. II. page 376. 

ijreseot, 
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present, make in the republic of letters. They 
iippear, however, to have been greatly addicted 
to commerce, and to have exhibited,, on most oc- 
casions, a mild, humane, and modest disposition, , 
though they have sedulously avoided intermixing 
with foreigners, and have never suffered any con*' 
siderable colonies from other nations to settle 
among them. 

Fo-hi, * the celebrated founder of the Chinese- 
empire, was raised to the throne on account of 
Bis superior merit, and honoured with the epi- 
thet of Tyen-isty or the Son of Heaven^ to denote 
that he was more favoured by the Supreme Being 
than the rest of mankind. He is described as^ 
an equitable prince, a wise legislator, and a pro- 
found mathematician. He is also said to have 
instituted marriage ; to have obliged the men and 
women to wear different habits ; to have bred, in 
% park, six sorts of domestic animals for reli- 
gious sacrifices ; to have invented eight qua or 
lymbols, consisting of three lines each, which 
differently combined make sixty-four, and serve 
for express ng any occurrence ; and to have cho- 
sen a dragon, or dragon horse, to be his as- 
sistant—whence the figure of a dragon was always 
^me on the imperial banners. He established 
% prime minister; divided the government of 
Us empire among four mandarins; and died, 
•fter a very long reign, universitUy regretted by 
lis subjects. 

Shin-noQg, the successor of Fo-hi, received his 

* The Chinese writers affirm that, his mother, waHnng 
«pon the brink of a lake in the province of Sben-si, saw a 
large print oK a man's ftwt^pon the sand ; and being sur- 
rounded by a rainbow, she became impregnated, and, in 
4ae time, was delivered of Fo^hf. 

D d 3 namtf 
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name, which' implies a celestial htibandmaiti 
from the circumstance of his invenfhig 'several 
ai^ricultural implements, and teaching his sub- 
jects to sow 6i\e dilSerent sorts of grain. He al- 
so discovered the qualities of various medicinal 
plants; appointed public markets; and applied 
kimself with unremitting ast^duity to the aug- 
mentation of commerce. He cultivated, with his 
awn hands, the field which furnished him with 
corn and fruit for some of his religious sacrifices; 
and died, at an advanced age, at Chahyang, ia 
the province of Hu-nuang, 

Whang'ti is said to have exhibited a sweet 
and engaging disposition .in his youth, and aa 
uncommon depth of judgment and sagacity m 
his maturer years. He succeeded Yu-wang, of 
whom nothing satisfactory is recorded, and 
greatly extended the limits of his empire. He 
also created six Ko-lau or prime ministers, of 
whom the first was appointed his mandarin his** 
toriographer ; the second was entrusted with thaf 
composition of the Kya-tse,* or cycle of sisrty 
years, which the Chinese, at present call tli6 
Lo-she-wha-kya, or construction of sixty con^' 
versions; the third received orders to form * 
sphere and kalendar; the fourth undertook tt> 
regulate numbers and measures; the fifth hti 
the care of impi^oving music ; and the sixth w8< 
commanded to make twelve copper Mis in or* 
der to represent the twelve months of the year. 

* This cycle had on one skle ten charaeters, named 
Tyen-kan, and on the other twelve, called Ticbi. Tte J 
former had the denotnination of tk« ten roola; aad tit 1 
latter that oflhe twelve braacheis. Rvery year was maiNl 
hy one of each soH^ which were so coaibiocd that thf 

Mme two signs u«vet casM Vel qos^^wmAmki tUI thcr eyeli 

was expired. 
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Whansj-ti likewise found out the art of d^ing; 
caused bridges to be built over, rivors, and cof- 
fins to be made for the dead; erected a magnifi- 
cent edifice for the celebration of divine worship'; 
and communicated to his subjects the art of 
making waggons, chariots, arms, nets, earthen 
ware, and musical instruments. He is said to 
have swayed the sceptre near an hundred years, 
and to have died in the fortieth year of the se- 
cond cycle. 

The son of Whang- ti having been, from his 
infancy, a zealous imitator of the virtues of the 
iiffst founder of the empire, was next invested 
with the supreme dignity, and received the ap- 
pellation of Shau-hau, or young Po-hi, This 
prince increased the pomp of the religious sacri- 
fices by accompanying them with concerts of 
music. He also improved his dominions by 
clearing the channels of rivers and levelling rug- 
ged roads; s^nd is said to have taken the hint 
from the appearance of the * fong whang, to 
distinguish his officers by the figures of various 
birds which they afterward wore on their clothes. 
The greatest part of Shau-hau's reign was passed 
in tranquillity; but the latter part bf it was 
disturbed by nine chu-hew or feudatory princes, 
who disturbed the order of the sacrifices, 
alarmed the populace with various magical de- 
lusions, and attempted t6 overturn the system' 
of government. Shau-hau died during thesij 
troubles, in the eighty-fourth year of his reign, 

•^Tkis extraordinary bird, resembling the phcenixy is 
■aid to have made its appearance at the acression of Shau- 
hau, and ocasioned universal rejoicings in the empire; xx% 
the Chinese affirm that it never visits their country but 
frfaen the throne is filled 5y a virtuous phace. • 
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and was buried at Kyo-few, in the province of 
Shan-tong. 

Chwen-hyo next ascended the imperial throne; 
and annexed the priesthood to the crown, in or- 
der to correct some abuses which had recently 
crept into the celebration of divine worship. He 
also extirpated the race of the nine rebellioui 
princes, who had disturbed the peace of the em- 
pire ; and invented an astronomical insniment to 
give a more adequate idea of the celestial bodicL 
He is likewise said to have made . some consider- 
able regulations in the kalendar, and to have ap* 
pointed certain mand^trins to preside over the 
mines, forests, and rivers, in his dominions; He 
enjoyed the imperial dignity about twenty-eifbt 
years, and was interred, amidst univeml Is- 
mentations, at Pu-yang. 

Tiko, who was next invested with the govern- 
ment, has been highly extolled by the Chinoe 
historians as a prince of exemj^lary piety, soond 
judgment, and great munificence. Ui« brothen 
and nephews he created sovereign princes in dis 
province of Se-chwen, and died in the seventieth 
year of his reign. 

Chi succeeded his father in the empire; but 
as he devoted his time entirely to yoluptuousnai 
and debauchery, he was deposed, after an in^ 
rious reign of eight years, and his brother Yso, 
Was placed on the vacant thronei 

Yau is described as the most famous legislstor 
of the Chinese, and the model of their bert em* 
perors. By the assistance of his roathematicisii^ 
ne regulated the twelve lunar months, and it* 
established the intercalated ones, which retomed 
seven times m xvwv^l^^w ^ears. He is said to 
have erected six. ^M^iem<& Vc^>^xa^ ^\\^K itill 
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subsist; and to have taken as his colleague a per- 
son of the name of Shun, who, though of mean 
extraction, was justly entitled to the highest 
dignities on account of his justice, equanimity, 
and other excellent virtues. Yau lived in per- 
fect tranquillity with his new associate for the 
space of twenty-eight years, and died af a very 
advanced age in full possession of his people's 
itffection,. 

Shun, immediately after his accession, paid 
Jiis sc^emn homage to Shang-ti ; and enacted 
those laws on. which the present government of 
tile empire is founded. Soon after his bene- 
factor's decease be trusted his dominions to the 
care of his. prime ministers, <ind continued to 
mourn, for the space of three years, the loss of a 
monarch whom he had ever loved with filial af- 
fection. But at the expiration of that time he 
took possession of the imperial palace, and re* 
ceived the homage of all his tributaries. He is 
said to have made an annual progress through all 
the provinces of his empire, in order to reward 
or pul^ish the governors according to their deserts ; 
and it is even affirmed, that, by one of his ordi- • 
nances, he permitted any of his subjects to ex- 
pose whatever could be pronounced blameable 
in his own conduct. He always honoured lite- 
rary characters with his favour and protection; 
and possessed such unfeigned |)atriotism that he 
provided for the welfare of his people by taking 
Yu for his colleague in the government, to the 
exclusion of bis own descendants. He died at 
the adavanced age of an hundred and ten years, 
and was buried in the province of Shen-si ; but 
his virtues and munificence have been immQttvs.U 
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ised by the famous Confucius, and all the Chinese 
historians of succeeding ages. 

Thus have ue narrated, as concisely as pot- 
sible, the ancient history of the Chinese, whicli, 
though confessedly romantic in many particulars, 
contains many emanations of truth, and maj 
therefore be presented, without apology, to the 
curious reader. 

On the demise of Shun the crown of China be- 
came / hereditary in the family of Yu, and the 
Chinese dynasties, of which that called Hya was 
the first, commenced immediately upon that 
prince's accession. As thf>6e dynasties, there- 
fore, still continue* the commencement of tham 
by an European hisiorian, may be consideitd as 
a new epoch, which the modern history ef 
China will naturally begin. 
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A. 

J ARON meets bis brother Moses by divine appointment, 
voL ii. 87. — Presents himself before Pharaoh, king 
of Bgypt, r6idl»-Iadalfed with a glorious vision of the 
Deity, 100 — Makes a golden idol at the request of the 
Israelites, »M(/«— -Offers sacrifice on the new altar, lOS.— r 
His two sons struck dead by fire firom heaven, Und,-^ 
Excluded from entering the promised land, 104. — Strip- 
ped of his sacerdotal robes, and expires on the summit 
of Mount Horeb, 105. 
Ahtusiat Christianity planted in, is. 124. 

Ahassims believe theirkings to be descended from Solomon 
aad the queen of Sheba, 123. 

Abel, bom in the second year of the world, i. 115. — Offers 
an acceptable sacrifice to Qod, i6id-^Assassinated by hie ' 
brother Cain, 116. 

Jlbir^rut, a name common to the kings of Edessa, ix. 60. 

Abibai, a king of Tyre, contemporary with David, viii. 
901. 

•Ab^ak succeeds Rehoboam fn the kingdom of Israel, ii. 
148.^-Defeats Jeroboam's army, 149. 

^bimeleek, king of the Philistines, seems to have had soonf 
intercourse with the Deity, ii. 11.— ^Captivated by the 
charmsof Abraham's wife, whom he supposed to be a 
f ingle womaui but conviikced of his miistake by a dream, 
ibid. Almost the same transaction happened between 
. Abimelech's successor and Abraham's son Isaac, If, 

JLbner, a general in the IsraelitisU army, proclaims Ishbo* 
sheth king at Mahanaim on the death of Saul, ii. 131.-* 
Defeated by David's army, and compelled to flee for hit 
lile, i^/Vw^Kavotts f^om hit allegiance, and goes over 
tu kmg David, Ug.'^Atsttiinated by Joab, ibid. ■ 
. . AWnvitvus^ 
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AhomeniiSi a famous T^rian, said to have puzzled 56ioiiiQB 
with his fiubtle questions, viii. 195. 

Aborigines, in Italy; historians much dirided conceraiag 
therrf, V. 2. 

AbrahaiHy the progenitor of the Jewish nation, removes with 
his father Terah into Haran, ii. 55.— Migrates, in obedi- 
ence to the Divine command, into the land of Canaan, 56. 
— Removes into Ej^ypt to elude the effects of a grievous 
family, ibid. — Quits Egypt and offers a solemn sacriice 
at Bethel, 57.-— Kemoves to the land of Moreh, and coo- 
tracts a friendship with three of the most powerful inha- 
bitants, ibid. — Removes to Hebron, and receives an as- 
surance fromi the Deity that his posterity shall be like the 
stars of heaven for multitude) 57.— -Is favoured withaooe 
important revelations concerning the future cooLditioB of 
his descendants, 58.; — Brings up Ishmael as the promissd 
heir of all his substance, 59.— Receives the rite of cir- 
cumcision, and is assured that Sarah, notwithstandii^ 
her advanced age, shall bear a sou» ibid. — Eatertaias 
three angels in the plains of Mamire, 60.— -Intercedes fiw 
the preseiTatioQ of Sodom and Gomorrah, 61.~K^ 
moves into the country of the. Philistines, where Sank 
attracts the notice of Abimelech, but is sent baci horn 
court with valuable presents, ibid. — Makes a iieiistto bM 
household at the birth of Isaac, ibid. — Prevailed oa to 
dismiss I^agar and ishmael, ii. 63.— Gives, a glariotf 
proof of his faith and obedi^nqe by preparing to oAr 
Isaac for a burnt sacrifice, iW.— Purchases tbe-cavesf 
Mar.hpelah for the sepulture of Sarah, 63.— Sends hit 
servant to Haran in quest of a wife for Isaac, t&i(£.— Mar- .' 
ries Keturah at the advanced age of a hundred andfbrty- 
4»ne, 64.<— Dies in .the hundred an4 seventy-fifth year <tf 
his age, and is buried in the cave of Macphelah, thid^ 
Akuibm causes his brother Ammon to be assasaaated, aid 
^ees for refuge to the court of the king of Geabur, ^ 
136.— Obtaius a pardon from his father David, and aoeii 
afterward excites a rebellion, t6t(/.— Puhjli<;|y violatathaf 
father's concuSines, 138.— Oaught .by his hair ii^ the 
branches of a tree, fnd ^bbed to the heart by Joab, 139. 
. Academy, Alexandrian, founded by PUiJemy^tor, i. 8J0. 
Achan, an Israelite, put to.d^ath i^r sacrilege, li. 110. 
^fuEmenes, tb^.family .of^ so illustriout, that Xorxea, il 
,the height of hi^ glory, was pcMid of UesiYiac hit pedi- 
gree frwu it, viii, 33, ... - \ 

^€hilbi, 
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Achilhx^ commander ia chief of the Egyptian army* de- 
frauds Cleopatra of Jier share ip the government, i. 989. 

Achish, king of the Philistines, receives David iuto his 
protection, ii, .16. ' 

AcAor, valley of, in Palestine, ii. 24. 

Achipus usurps the sovereignty of Asia Minpr, viii. 233.— 
Delivered up to Antiochus and put to death, 234. 

Aerisivs, king of Argos, transfers the scat of government 
to Mycenae, iii. 4. 

Acer is, king of ^ypt, revolts against Uie Persians, hut 
dies before ^ commencement of hostilities* i. ;i23. 

Aciisanes, king pf Egypt and Ethiopia, ascends the throne 
on the expulsiua of Amasis, i. 2U3. — Banishes Egyptian 
robbers to a barren situation, ibid, , 

Actium, battle of, .yi. 101. 

Accu Laurentina receives the twinS) Komulus and Remus, 
V.9. . 

Adadf a god of the anciept Syrians, at first detigned to re- 
present Benhadad the Second, viii. SOS. 

A49mt created, i. 1 IS. — PIaci>d in the garden of BdeOj and 
empowered to give a name to every living creature^ 113. 
^<»£ats of the forbidden fruit, and receives sentence of 
death, 114. — Expelled from Paradise, 115. — Pies iathe 
nine hundred and thirtieth year of bis age, liac<"-Vari- 
WM conjej^ures lespecting the pUce of his sepuUnre, t5. 

Jdiabene, history of, ix. 62. 

Atiherbal assassinated by command of ^ugartha, v. 298. 

Adonis, death of; annually lamented hy the ^hcsnician 
w»men« viiL 195, 

Adonijah makes splendid preparations for his sgccesftioo to 
the throve of his lather David; bujt on Soioinon's being 
proelained, takes sanctuary jU the horns of the altmr, 
and is permitted to retire to his oivu honse^ ii. l4S.*-Sen- 
tenced to death fi>r an ijnproper ieqnest,.143^ 

Adonizedekt king of Caapao, faoMua ivrh^ uwralenf e. aud 
cmeUy, ii. S. 

Adrian^ his extraction and character, vi. S60^«-Obtains the 
4«»pire by means of a forged wiH, 9(>>i.-*-4^iesin the 
sixty-ae<;oad year of his «ge» and the tw^ftty-second'of 
lM8rwg«,269« 

Adria» in Britain» hif wall, fcc. ix. 184* 

40tiv4i a Iia«MM» genera), ciadertakes to engage the Htums 
te a€l i^ainrt TJieodoaas ia case he vefusedto acknow- 
ledge the tooi of his 9vn aailfiticui;i vii. 83. 
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MplrH$^ fbrttVinf of Sieyoo, iii. 4. 

iirt0t/i«iiaf# expects to obUia the empire, Imt is slain by 

Ms oim meo to make room #)r Valerian, vi. SSi. 
JBntftmnvfm at Latiumt ▼• S. 
4fi'*Hdh, a Persiaii aonasch of tbe Peithdadiaii dynasty, 

viii. 1M. ' 

4fneaf desenption Of, vii. S85^ 
df^t king of Amalek, bewed in pi«c«f by tbe prophst 

Saomalf u 344. 
Agatkoeletg bfOlber of Asfttboclea, ^itee« of Egypt, it* 

tempts to usurp tbe resency, batia torn to pieces by tks 

p^mlacc, i. W, 
AgeHltttiSt a Spartan prince, bisbistery and cbaraeter, if. 

Agist king of Sparta, reaohres to make war on tbe Bleam^ 

iv.M. 
■ , and son of Arebidamnft 1m» W 

speeeb to Philip of Maeedon, iv. 983. 
Agif III. a Spartan king, attempts to restore Um eomlila- 

tion of his country, but is treacbenmsly eeii|^.and pit 

to death by tbe Ephori. 
Agrarian Hw, first springs from the vanity sad i^^lkf^V ^ 

Cassius, V. 104. ' 

Agrieola Julius, his exploits in Britnin, %x. lit.— l%MJilll 

by Domitian. and dies shortly alter in r etl f w tt en t^lli^ 
Agrippa, son of Aristobulus, and grandaoa of BotoC^ 

Great, invested with the tetrarcby of Abilene^ and w 

regal Utle,ii. 899. 
—— Menenius, by a well timed applieatton of aftU^ 

crushes a mntiny* ▼. S3. 
^g'^fP«*'t wtfb to €lermanicns, exeits beraelf to pioe«t 

tbe empire ^ber ton Nem* who afterwMde camts bir 

to be pot to deatlvrl 1*74. 

•istertD'CallgttU. pr mti tuted to the 



companions, and aftenmrds banisbed* tL 161^ 
Mah ascends tbe thiMe ef Israel, and ■mrrfiitaiM 

princess of SIdoa, iL 151. 
invaded by Benbadad, kiarof Syria, li. m\ **■ 

by an enrmr at tbe battle of RaaMlbGaeai, !& 
Aha%, king oi JFadab, prov^ns tbe AbBliMr l|f w ^ 

piety, and is panlsbed with a. fonhVdable iavMifai ^ 

164.^Causes a beatheabb attar to be aiaelad ia ^ 

trmfde, 165.— Dies in tbe tbirty-sixU year of his 4^ 

^i 0)41 tViUMitii of bis reign, ikkU 
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' Ahaziuh, king of Judah, desperately wounded at Raiaotli 
Gileadf ii. i39. 

' I , kiugof Israel* some acconnt qS, iL 1^. 

Akimelech luinishes David with bread aM tbe tword of Oo» 
littb, ii. 127. 

AMihophel advises Absalom to tend a Strang deta€bm«&t 
ilgainst David i but, on bis coans#l beiiis n^fiacted, puU 
a period to bis own existence, ii. 198. 

Ahoiiabt a parson of extra' irdinary skilly appeinfid tp over* 
look the Israelitlsh 'artificers duritig tbv fi<e«tieii of tba 
Taberuaele, ii. 102. . 
• Ait city oi; reduced by the Israelites, under tbteoamaad 
ofJosbna, it. 5. 

Aiaric, king uf the Goths, ravages Italy, and makeibim* 
self master of Rome, ix. 210. 

Aibamtf history of, ix.30. 

Aiba Longa, founded by Ascaniils, v. 7. 

Aibimu Ckdicet causes himself to be proclaimed emperor, 
but is ioon defeated and slain, vi. 300. 

Albion, Britain socallad ia ancient timet, ix. 161. 

Aleibwk$ appointed to the command of the Atbeniaa ar- 
mamtm, iii. 307.— Accuped of de&cing tbe ttatuet of 
Marcury at Athens, 216.— Eludes the fury of bi;i coe* 
miet by retiring to Sparta, ai 8. — Persuades the Spartans 
t&act wHh vigour against the Athenians, ^2«— Accpunt 
of bis conduct in Sparta, 268.— Kecalled to Athens, 1^75. 
— Cboee»commaader in chief by sea and land, with su- 
preme authority, 287.— Accused, and almost uiiani*; 
mously ^demued, in a public assembly, t29l. •— Assas- 
sinated by a party of Phrygian* as be strives to escape 
ftom bis house, which had been set on iire by order of 
Phamabaaus, iv. 14. 

Akmakt, history of tbe, ix. 2^9. 

Alettas, king of Epirua, experiences many vicissitudes of 
fortune, isc 34. / 

Aleymus, king of Lydia, famous for his equity and mun^ 
lieence, viii. 295. 

Alexander Janneut, son of Hyrcan, confined by bis tyran> 
nical brother, but afterward set at liberty and invested 
with the Jewish government, ii« 231.— Treated with 
contempt by the citizens of Jerusalem, S33. — Crutbet 
the rebellion, and renders himself terrible to the ac^cent 
nations, 234.— Dies in his camp at tbe siege of Regaba, 
2S5, 

£ e & AUxatvdKt 
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Atptander the Great recommended by his father to the cm 
of Aristotle, iv. 237. — Dispatched by. Philip to offer peace 
tu the Athenians, 300. — Defends the cause of theA- 
vorced Olympias at a nuptial feast, 305. — Ascends the 
throne of Macedon; some sketches of bis character, S09. 
— Crosses the Danube and defeats the Triballi, SlS^ 
Tkkts and plunders the city of Thebes, S15, — Leads a 
powerful army into Asia, 318. — Gains a brilliant victory 

' * 6\-^r the Persians a€ the Granicus, 332.— ^Demolisbestlie 
city of Hdlicarnassus, 336.— Restores to the Asiatics their 
hereditary rights, and to the Greeks their ftivorite demo- 
cracy, 327.— Fulfils the oracle relatire to the Gordiao 
knot, 331.-»Warncd to beware of his physician,' Pbilip, 
who was said to have contrived his death, but, on bis 
recovery, testifies the most extraordinary gpratitode ttbis , 
slandered friend, 334. — Defeats the Persians in a pitcbtd 
battle; chases Darius fVom the scene of action ,* aid 
tnkes captive Sysimprambis and Statira,- whom ht treats 
with unparallelled generosity, 339. — Reduces Tyif tf^r 
an obstinate siege of seven months, 346.— 'Is ackaov- 
ledged king of Egypt,- and founds the city of Alexaidria, 
348.—- Gains a victory over Darius which decides the fate 
of Asia, and secures to him the doqiiDlon of the Xait» 
354. — Orders the body Of Darius to be iDterred vitii 
taitahle magnificence, and marries Barceae, theekiest 
daughter of that prince, 336.— -Receives tbe sabmiiiioDS 
of several princes on the eastern bank of the Iiidui,366. 
•^Dangerously wounded at the capital of the Malliaoi, 
376.-— Liquidates the debts of his soldiers to theamnsat 
of four millions sterling, iv. 380.— Murders his friend 
Clitus in a state of inebriety, and dies in the thirty* 
third year of his age, and the thirteenth of his nigiH 
384. 
AhrandeTy son of Ptolemy Physcon, causes bis mother to 
be put to death for traason, and is driven from the thiuiKf 
i. ^76. 

, son of Hyrcan, set at li berty by his moCberi ini 

takes his brother Absalom under his prote<:tion, ii. !f91* 
son of Herod, married to the princess of Cap* 



padocia, ii. ^67. — Put to death atSebaste,S71. 

son of Amyntas, descends the throne •fMac^ 



don, iv. 157.' 

son of Cassander, lays claim to the crown of 



Maccdon, Vv. ^^V^. 



i. ^ 
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AUxander ascends the imperial throne oo the death of H«» 
liogabaliis, vi. 315. 

■ Zebina, ap impostor raised up hy Ptolemy Phjf* 

COD, viii. 266. 

-, 'Icing of Epinu, treacherously murdered^ is. 



55. 

-, son of PyrrhuSf ascends the throne of EpiruSy 



and fains a signal victory over the IllyriUns, ix. 45. 

, brother of lamblichos, raised to the kingdom 



of Emesa by Marc Antony, is. 62. 
Aitxandnof the metropolis of Egypt, described, i. 171.*— > 
Dreadful massacre of the inhabitants by permissioa of 
Ptolemy Physcon, t.267. 
AUxhu Commentu, some account of, viL 217* 

, son of Maiiii^ declaptd successor to the imperial 
seat, but afterwards treacberouBly strangled, vii. 236. 
•, son of Isaac Commenus, subverts the government, 



vij. 240.— Deluded into a dungeon, and put to death 
by John Duca^ f 47. 

AUars of the aneieiit Scythians described, viii. 318. 

AmatiuunjtiUf^ daughter of Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths) governs the kingdom c^ Italy, during Athalaric's 
minority, vith greet prudence and, moderation; but, 
having unfortunately taken her cousin Theodorus for 
her colleague, she is banished by him and put to death, 
ijc.255. 

Amalek, land of, its situation, &c. ii. 43. 

AmaUkUtt^ history of the, i. 342. 

Ammotii^ king ef Egypt, his tyrannical reign, i« 202.— 
Expelled by Aetisanes, king of Ethiopia, 203. 

w4ma/}#usurps the kingdom of Egjrpt, and causes Apnea to 
be strangled, 215.-<-8ome sketches of his birth and cha- 
racter.— His public works, munificence, &c. 216.*— 'Re- 
nounces the friendship of Polycrates, and dies in the 
forty-fourth year of his reign, 1 1 8.^»Hi8 dead body taken 
from the sepulchre, by oraer of Cambyses, and reduced 

'.. to ashes, 21 9. 

Afiunimht king of Judah, hiitory of his reign, ii. 161. 

^mon, king of Judah, bis impious reign, which, in less 
^ than two years, terminates in his assaatination, ii. 172* ' 

Arnmon^ land of, its situation, 9tt, ii. 44, 

« , son of David, commits invest with one of his sis« 

ters, and it murdertd 9X the inttigatioa of Absatom, 
136 

Ammomtet, history o#lhC| i. 328. 

£•3 ilwiihsiKk^fai^ 



^ 
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yimphictt/on^ third king of Athens, his reign remarkable 
for the establishment of the council of AmphictyoD5, 
iW. 5. 

Jimirrtfpus, kmg of Egypt, expels the Persians, butissooa 
afterward- slain by Darius in battle, i. 2529. 

Anakimj a barbarous race so called, cut off by the Israel* 

• itcs, ii. 7. fc' . 

Anastasius declared emperdr amidst universal acclamttioos 
Tii. 1 i^.-^Degenerates from bis formei virtue, and bif 
reign is disturbed by cabals and invasion, vri. 173. 

• 11. succeeds thilippicus.— Resigns the empire 

• tiy Leo, and is afterward put to death,' rii. 175. 

Ancus Martius, fourth king of Rome, some accooutof Iu5 
reign, v. SQ» 

Andronicm, safnamed the £lder, refines his father Cbrij- 
tian burial, vii. 264. — Assumes the monastic habit, aod 
- dies in a cloister, in the seventy-secoud year of bis age, 
267. 

— . , grandson of the former, seizes on Constanti- 
nople, but is utterly defeaited by the Turks, and Ms t 
. victim to intemperaace in the fbrty -fifth year of bit 
age, vii. 268. 

Ausfels, vision of, seen by the patriarch Jacob, ii. 69. 

An<i>elus Isaac, gains the aflectiou of the populace by his 
gentleness and moderation, vii. 237. 

Anicetus takes up arms tor the restoration of royalty b Foe- 
tus, but his exertions are defeated by the rigilance of the 
Romans, ix. 32. 

Anna^ a venerable prophetess, bears testimony to (be 
coming of the Messiah, at Jerusalem, it 274. 

Antalcidas, a Spartan 'minister at the court of Persia, ikelcb 
of his character, iv. 107. — Equips a poiferlbl fleet, aiid 
compels the Grecian confbderates to comply with a'dii- 
honorable peace, which was, therefbre, cidled by his 
name, 113. 

Anttrui, one of the first kings of Mauritania, ix. 105. 

Antediluviaruy history of considered, i. 137.— Causes of 
their longevity examined, 13Sf. 

Anthedon, a maritime city near Majuma, ii. 42. 

Antkemius invested with tha sovereignty of the Weft by 
1^0, vii. 1^1. — Massacred by the command' of luf so* 
in law, Ricimer, M)5. 

Anlio^nrtns i-esolves to make himself master of Asia, iv. 4^7. 
•—Is slain in buU\e ue^i x.V^% town of Ipsus^ 430. 
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AnHgonus GonatusisgtaaeB the crown of Macedon, iv. 434. 
— Dies in the eigbty^fir^t year of his age, 436. 

AntiHbanus and Libanu*, a chain of mountains in Judea^ 
described, ii. ^l, 

Antioeh, ci^ of; founded by Seleueus, viii. 221.. 

Aniiockus Soter, ton of Seleueus, receives the hand of Stra- 
toniceand the sovereignty of Upper A^ia from his indul- 
gent parenty viii. ^^.— £rect8 a magnificent chapel to 
his father's memory, and acquires the surname of Soter, 
by an e^rpedition against the Gauls, 22(>.-*Puts one of 
his sons to death, and dies shortly afierward in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, ihid, 

■ Theost account of his unhappy reign and death, 

Tiii. 227. 

the Great ascends the throne of Syria at the insti- 



gation of his unci e Achaeus, viii. 230. — Uis government 
disturbed by the rebellion of Alexander and Molo, "i^Si, — 
Rebuilds' the city of Lysimachia, 237. — Rifles a temple 
of Jupiter Belus, and is massacred by the enraged po- 
pulace in the fifty-second year of his age, and the thirty - 
seventh of hin reign , 246. 

— — EpiphaneSf some account of his character and 
reign, riii. 247. — Dies of a dreadful distemper in tne 
twelfth year of his reign, 253. ^ 

Eupator succeedv Epiphaneson the throne of 



Syria, viii. 253.— Declared a ward of the republic, £34. 
^^Put to death by orcie; of Demetrws^ 256, 

Tkevs placed on the throntt'Of iiyria, but mur^ 



dered, soon afterward,under asttrgbcalQperati6n,viii. 262. 
Sidetesf account of .hia reign- aid transactions. 



viii. 264. * * ; c 

Orypuf, accession or.toihe erown of Sj^ia, viii. 



257. — Compels his mother, Cleopatra, to drink a dele- 
terious potion which she hh9 offered him t>n his return, 
from' the cba^e, 968^ — Assassinated, by his own sub* 
jects, in the forty-fifth year of his age/270i 

Cyciifnus obtains the sovere^nty of Damascuj^. 



Phmnice, and Coelo-Syria, viii. Sf70,- 

knigof Couagene, history-of hie reign, ix. 69. 



. > 



uintiquit^f pretended to by the EgypnaiiSy'excessive, i. ¥94* 
Antiquities of Bethlehem and Nazareth, ii. 27. 
Antipater, the father df Herod, account of the means by 
which he rose to power, 245. — His generosity ta Mali- 
chns, who afterward caused him to be poisoned, 248. 

Antipaier, 



9f0 •IMIRAt tlTDlX 

Aniipnter^ son of Herod, engaget falls friends to pr^i«« 
the king againit lus brothers, Alexander and Ariftobu- 

• las, who are accordingly eharged with treason sod pot 
to death, 267, and seq. 

Antipas, son of Herod, presents a memorial to Aqgostus, 

, in order to deprive his brother Archelaus of the sore* 
reigiitjr of Judea, ii. 278. 

Antony 9iare, convenes the Senate on accoant of Julius 
Ciesar'g death, vi. 70. — Reads Caesib^s will in the forma, 
exhibits his^enssngmned robe, and routes the popolsce 
tovengesnce by an inflammatory speech, 71.-— Oeouods 
a guard for the security of his person, and makes rapid 
strides to absolute power, 7S.—- Enters upon the govsrn<» 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul, and besieges Bnitas in the city 
of Mutioa, 75.— Forms an alliance with Augnitus snd 
Lepidus, afterward called the second triitmvirste, 77. 
— Gains a decisive battle over <Brutus, dO.^-Fails is 
love with Cleopatra, queen of £gypt, at the city of Ts^ 
Stts, 99. — Loses his military reputation by abandoninf 
himself to voluptuousness and debanebery, vL 98.— 
defeated by Augustas near the city ef Actium^ ssd 
l^hfBged in the deepest distress by the defection of bii 
ariby, lOf.— Petitions Augustus to spare bit lili, ui 
tQsafbr him to pats the remainder of his days hi eb> 
fc^brtty, }(kl.<-^Diseovers the treachery of Cleopatn; 
but. Qo heftring that she was clead, lameats hct leis is 
the bitteceit terms, aad stabs .himself with his mn 
awovlt after whleh he if undeceived and ododoeted ts 
the queeo, who expresiee the most livaly sonow fcrUt 
misftNTtuoM, 107^-— Advises Cleopatra lo mly on tia 
frieodship (^FrociMts» and expires io her amw, tOS* 

Antoninus Pius^ yateenrnt ef Adrian, his raigii and ckars^. 
ter, vi. J70. 

Antomus hmiut^ g99tro6r9i Uppec G«rauuiy,'ravalti fraa 
Domittao, and assumes the-inipefial'aa%af» buiiste* 
tally defeated bgr Noomwdns, vi. S41. 

Anyw, tingof Aypt, dethroaod by SabbaoQv aad riliict 
to the f^ths, i. fUff.'^M. tliaex^catioii of fiJUy yean ii 
recalled to the genrer nm eAt» W* 

Aper, Arrhtt, kith his soa-la^aw the emperor, Kumeris- 

nus, and is kiU^'by Dioeleaiany vi 347.. 
Afis^ highly venerated in ^gypt as the liidof reprciCDtsti^ * 

of 
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of Osiris, i. iS^.-^normous sum expended at the fu- 
neral of one who died of old age, 18.1. — Had an oracje, 
184. — Killed by Qambyses at the iuvasiun of Egypt, 
219. 

apparition said to have been seen bjr Brutu9, vi. 83. 

Appius Claudius, a man of austere inaoners, invested with 
the consulship, v. 74.-- Opposes the creation of tribunes, 
84.;-<£ludes the vengeance of the tribunei by an act of 
suicide, 113. 

■ ■ the £>ecemvir, falls in love witli Virginia, whom 
her father stabs in order to preserve her honour,, v. 135. 
-<^K ills himself in prison, 143. 

AprieSf king of E^ypt, promises to relieve ih^^ewsj.but 
treacherously deseits them, for which he is threatened, 
by B^ekiel, with beavy calamities^ i.. 214.-r-Is taki^n 
captive by Amasis and put to death, 215* 
. «^ra^ ^ncf>»/,- history o^ ix,.]i{(ii. ,. . 
. Aradf in l^hcenicia. kio^s of, Viii. ^07* . . , 

AraduSf a city of Phcenicet, 194. 

^rtrat'M^mU, removal .of mankind £rom thie neijghboufhood 
of, K 131. * *- . 

Arcadius sucoeeds ta the empire of the East, yi.'64. 

^rchelaus, consort of q^ueen Berenice, engages Oatjinius 
at the head of a numerous army ;^but is deibated, and 
eventually slain at the siege of Alexandiria^' i. S87.^ 
■ <" ' , king of Macedon, his cbaractof and trtguac- 
tipns, iv. 210,. . '"■'[■.,■.* 

•, sonofQlapbyra, ascends the throne of C^ppa- 



*■ < ' 



docia ; but fails a victim to grief duringih^'JEeiga qf .Ti- 
berius, Vlii. 366. *' • ' ' 

— , S9n of Herod, deposed from, ihe government 

of Judea, and banished to yienne4 ip D.aupbiify, ii. 
282. 

Archidamus preserves theLacedaemonUus^f rom, destruction , 
iii. 116. .' " 

■ « , king of Sparta,, entrusted with the general 

" conductof the Peloponnesi^n war, iii..l34. 

Archimedas^ killed by a Roman soldier ,t^t the .sacking of 
Acradina, iii. 203. 

Ardeshir Babekan, a Persian prinoQ pf^t^e 3a6«auian dy- 
nasty, viii. 182. ^^ ' 

, the second of that namq^ obliged to" resign the 

crown to his nephew, viii. 184. 

Ard^ban 
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Ardahan^ a Persian-king of the Aabkanias dynasty, ?E 

181. 
Ardtam^ a Persian prince of the Athkaniaii dynaitji 

180. 
Ariantu, a king.of the ancient ScytUam, viii. 532. 
Arianthu VI. king of Cappadocia, history of bis rngit 

viu. 363. 
— ■ ■ VII. treachenmsly poiatfned at the ioitigationaf 

his faUitr-in«law, ▼iii.364. 

VIII. assassinated by \A$ uncle, Mitbrtdales» in 



▼i«wofthaCappadociananiiy» viii. 364. 

«-. IX. aacenda the throne of Cappadoeia; hot is 



soon expelled, and dies of grief, TiiL 365. 
Ariptrt, king of the Lombards, imprudently dirides tht 

kingdom between his two sons, Partharit and €h»d^ 

bert, ix. M5. 
ArifUhei, a king of the ancient Scythians, Tiii.lSOi 
AnobQrzanet, a Mede so called, invested with the got era* 

Bieut of Amenia, yih. 348. 

■ i n , thfee of that name, kings of Cappadods, 

their nurious fortune, tIIi. 365. 

I ■ ■» , kiogofPontus, some aeeoimt of, ix.1. 



AristUfet, a famous Oreek commander, resigns his ^Mi* 

mand to MiltSadeSi iii* 4sr.-^Banishe4hy Ostracisa,49. 

•*-£ntrasted with the taxation of .Oreeee, 95* 
AfiaUtdimMtrtCBifButht kingdom of LaeedtBaMM.iii. 1(L— 

Sacrifices his daughter to avert a public calamity, fld 

alterwaixl kills himself on her grare, 90. 
AfistebMbu, king of the Jcws^ accoonl of his teiga, ii' 

131. 

», second of that name, nsorpa the s o cc e i Mi 9l 



his brother Hyrcan, and excites many distvrbeaesfii 
Judea, f36. 
AHstbmtmt^ commander of th^ Messeoitn fofcei^aceoeit 

ofhisexploitSj iii. SI. 
Aruiameug seijies the crown of Pergamos, bnt is drfwted 

and taken prlmner by tht Romans, viii. 376. . 
Arithmeik dilig^y cultivated by the ancient £g7ptiss% 

i. 189., 
AriMSt king of the Mysiajis, said to haTe been slain by 

Amphialtts, yiii. S90. 
Ark^ Noab% its figure and dimensians, 1 1^. 
'— *• of God, takeh by the Philbtines, ii. 14. 
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Armenia Major, history of, viii. 334. 

■ Minor, ditto, 356. 

Arsaus, founder of the Parthian monarchy, account of his 

reign, ix. 72, ' . 

Artet, king of Persia, dispatched by the treachery ofBa- 

goas, Tiii. 113. 
Arsinoe, consort of Ptolemy Philopater, assassinated for 

upbraiding the king with his licentious conduct, L 253. 
ArtabanuSf king of the Parthians, account of, ix. 75. 

, king of Media, invited intoParthia, a sketch 

of his transactions in tha^ country, ix. 80, and sequel. 
III. king of Parthia, prefects an invasion of 



Madia, buthii daiign ia frustrated by death, is. 83. 



, son ofVblogeses, history of hit reign, iz. 
r, the ^rst king of Pontias, ix. 3. ^ 



»6» 
ArUtboBft, 

Artaxartt, the restorer of the Persian laonlurchy^ account 

of his reign, viiL 131. / 

Ariwemt, king of Persia, history of his reign and trans- 
actions, viiL 87. 

■ , surnamed Mnemon, succeeds Darius Kothus 
on the throne «f Persia* viii. 94. 

III. king of Persia, chitfly noticed for his 



friendship with this Romans, viii. 140. 
Ariaxias, revolU ftom Antioehus the Great, end HMfids 

the kingdom of Armenia Mijor, viii. 997. 
<• " U. invested with the tfovemment by the Armeni- 

ens, but afterward expelled by Archelaus and Nere^ 

▼in. 347. 
Alfimfuthrutf a Greek phikMopber, delirers a memorial to 

fulius Cirsar, containing a discovery of the consptraey 

afi^nst his life, vi. d7. 
Anmiiiat queen of Haiiearnassus, anecdote of, iif. ^. 
Afi9^ kiogof lt(^e> history of his reign, iz. 49. 
Arluamt, king of Armenia, some account of, viii. 346« 
i / ■ , ■ » , the second of that name, receives the Axam* 

niao dtad^n ^om the generosity of Augustus, viii. '^4ir» 
Affko^t kins of Epirus, esteemed by the ancients fn Idf 

protection of literary men and pcoductions, ix. 34. 
AsQ, king of Judah, eMts a great reformation in the states 

and depOIRi. his mother for patronising idolatry, ii. 149i»-* 

Gains a decisiTe victory over a numerous army of Cti* 

shites, and dies, in the forty*first year of his reign, 150. 
AiUnmst son of Jfee^ founds Alb* Loega^ f . 7. 
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Ascolon, a Philistine satrapy so calledi boob reduced aftff 

the death of Joshua, ii. 41. 
AteilUsi tried at Rome for the murder of Dio^ bat acquit 

ted by the venality of hisjudges, i. 284. 
Atdrubaly a Cartbaginiaji general, gains some important 

Tictories in Spain ^ but is at length assassinated by a 

Gaol, vii. 345. 

■> brother of the famous Haanibal, attacked is a 

disadvantageous situation, and slain by the Romans, Tii. 

362. , 

>, the Carthaginian general io the third Poaic 



war, surrender^ himself to the Roman general ,* bat his 
wife,- resenting the indignity, stabs ber children, aa^ 
throws herself Into the flames, vii. 380- 

Ashdod, a fapous port on the Mediterranean, and a Pbi- 
listine'saiirapyv h(^ 49. 

As/ter, tribe of, where situated in Palestiike, it. 39. 

Askeh'l a Persiab king of the Ashkanian dynasty, liii. 179. 

Askur, founder of the As.syrian empire, ii. 317. 
' Awnr Ad^nt Ifinfr ef Babykm, some account of, ii 341. 

Assyrian ^xxkpxre, history (^ the, ii. 311. 

Artarif'i adored 'by- tbe Phmnieiane at tbe queen of hea- 
ven,^ viii. 195. • 

A'Hnonomyy' tsdppotitd to be an iiive«tioD of- the aacita^ 
Egyptians, i. 245. 

Attttrbhus, king ef the Lombards, pote an end te tbe ex- 
^-arehafte of Ravenna, which if ofaaagedto ndeMofl^ 
i^, 290. 

Astydgeti ^i^g of the Medes, history e#bis reign, viii. 9. 

A»yckii^\\ti^ of Egypt, said to have built amagniiciBt 
portico tojthe temple of Vulcan, and a pyramid e#baek» 
ij-fO.-" ■ /■■ 

Asybmi opened by Bamiflirs'lM'the pwpeee ef peoptiiff 
his new city» y. ISl 

AhutlphuSf kiag of the Oethe> aoeoiwl of Ins reign mk 

• rransactiotts, be. flO. 

AthaUah, endeavours la Ima&sh tho wofsbij^of Qod tarn 

Judea, ii. i61. 
Alhanaric, king of the Gothi, imploMa tb» ^fotectbo of 

* Theodosiusj and dies after a IbrtniglilMfesideace at Con- 
stantinople, i^^. S09. 

Athens formed into a- TegaWir gcrrenmwnt by Oton^ •■ 

Egyptian*; mi. 4.— ^e^ernment «f,- from <be uitaMi* 

«* Bient ef ti^e Arcb,Qus to the expulsion of Hippies, iii. t^ 

Atkeu 
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kens desolated by a pestilential distemper, iii. 138. 

demolished by Agis knd Lysander at the tertnina* 

tioD of the Peloponnesian war, iii. 318. 
rebuilt by Coiion, and restored to its ancient splen- 
dor, iv. 106. — Besieged by Sylla, and eventually carri«d 
by storm, iv. 459. 

heneas dedicates the temple of God, at Jerusalem, to 
Jupiter Olynipius, ii. 197. 

/<ea/, king of Scy thia, history of his reign, viii. 352. 
krongest a gigantic peasant, raises dreadful commotions 
ill Jiidea; but is, at length, subdued by the royal parly, 
ii. 280. 

ialint, king of Pergamus, account of his reign and trans- 
actions, yiii. 360. 

— — , brother of Eumenes II. history of his reign, viii. 
373. 

III. son of Eumenes II. account of his t3rrannical 

::onduct, viii. 375. 

, praei'ect of Rome for the emperor Honorius, ob» 

truded as emperor on the inhabitants of that city by 
Alaric; but soon afterward deposed, vii. 75. 
ti/oy kingoftheHunns, history of his reign, ix. 200. 
/as, one of the first kings of Mauritania, ix. 105. 
ireiatii, a tribe of ancient Britons, situated in Berk* 
ihire, ix. 167. 

/^, king of Lydia, account of his reign and transactions, 
nil. «92. 

fiiia, nominated by the representatives of Gaul to th^ 
empire of the Wast, vii. 97. ^ . 

gusius, nephew of Julius Caosar, some sketches of his 
character, vi. 74. — Marches against Aatony into Cisal- 
pine Gaul ; but, in coinpliance with the advice of Pansa, . 
enters into a negociation with him, 77. — His inl^uman 
reply to a Koman who begged to have the rites of sepul- 
ture after his death, 91. — Gives his sister Octaviain mar* 
riairc to Antony, and agrees to a new division of the em- 
pire, 94. — Excites a revolt in the army of Lepidus, and 
iani^hes his former colleague to Circasum, 97. — Obtains 
an impoitant v;ctory over Antony near thecity of Acti- 
atD, 10 J. — Makes his entry into Alexandria, IQ^.— 
His interview with Cleopatra, 110. — Causes the qi^en 
)f i)gypt lo be buried, according to her request, ui the 
laoae tomb with Antony ; and returns to Rome in tri- 
4mph, 1 1 2.-^ Account of his actions as emperor, 1 17.-— 
Vol. IX. k' f Bvft^ 
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« ■ - " 

Dies in the seventy^ xth year of his age and the fbrty- 
first of his veign, 1^4. 

A'lii^'st i J deprived by Odoacer of the imperiaj ensignsi 
VII. 106. 

Augvrits^ Roman, explanation of, v. 16. 

Au'tiian^ his p|t encage, chnracter, and elevatiou to the 
Roman eaipi. e, \ i. ^3i«. — Represses the irroptions oftbe 
northern iiat '>ns, .>40. — Assassinated betiveeu Uraclea 
aodByzaut um, in the sixty-third year ot his age, 343. 

Aurelvis Manis raised to the empire by the adoption of 
,Antoninu>, -l1^, — Short sketch of bis parenuge sod 
cit iia. itr, C73. — Reduces several barbarous natiuDS,aiMi 
ro.unis in triumph to Rome, ^77. — Visits Atheas, and 
establishes professors of all the sciences, *283. — Dies of 
tlie plague, in the fifty-ninth year of his age and the 
twentieth of hiS reign, 286. 

Aitn-oins, an usurper of the empire, defeated byClaadios, 
in the vicinage of Milan, vi. 337. 

Autharis, king of the Lombards, account of his reign, ix. 
878. 

Autonotnut a warlike people inhabiting the most steriJ 
parts of Thrace, viii. 38^ 

Aiariahf kingof Judah, governs his people with great jus- 
tice and moderation : but, on attempting to infringe on 
the sacerdotal office, is smitten with a leprosy, and 
. compelled to resign his crown, ii. 163. 

AzanaSf brother of Judas Macabeus, appointed to defe&d 
the city of Jerusalem, ii. S06. 

Atitlmicy king of Tyre, in whose reign happened the me- 
morable reduction of that city by Alexander the Great, 
viii. 206. 

Aie'tiU Dokht, a Persian princess of the Sassaniandyaaity, 
viii. 191. 

^si2u8, a king of Emesa, who embraced the Jewish rtli- 
gioo, in order to obtain the hand of Dnisilla, ix. 6S. 

B. 
Baal, an object of idolatrous worship among the Pbceni* 

clans, viii. 195. 
— — , a king of Tyre, appointed to be NebnchadAezztr's 
viceroy,. viii. 205. 

, prUf>hetsof, slain by Elijah, ii. 153. 
Babelt erection of, in the land of Shina^r, i. 151 .^The 

design frustrated by the confusion of tongues, ibid, 
Babylon^ or C'toMca, ^^^^'^\ucal description of the roun- 
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try, ii, 324. — Its erection into a monarchy, goyernment> 
&c. 325. — Description of the metropolis 3^16. 

Babylonians f religion and learning of the, ii. .329. — ^Their 
^ singular custooM, 334. — ^Their trade supposed to have 
been very considerable, 339. — Rise of their kingdom 
contemporary with that of Assyria, 340. — Their subju- 
gation by the Medes and Persiaus^354. 

Bactria, history of, ix. 57. 

Bagoas, a Persian eunuch, murders his royal master, 
Ochus, and several of his descendants^ but is at length 
put to death byDarius Codomanntis, viii. 113. 

Baharam, a Persian monarch of the Ashkaniau dynasty, 
viii. 179. 

— — , a Persian king of the Sassanian dynasty, viii, 
183. 

Balaam. See next article. 

Balak, king of Moab, dreading the approach of the victo- 
rious Israelites, sends for the prophet Balaam ri. curse 
them, i. 322. — Is enraged at the frustration of his de- 
sign, and orders the dlvinerto return home,- 324. 

Balas, Alexander^ personates the son of AntiochusEpipha- 
nes, and obtains the crown of Syria, viii. 2.)8. 

Balbinus, successor of Maximin, account of his reign, vi. 
327. 

Bald'jcin^ count of Flanders, chosen emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vii. 253. — Put to a most cruel death by John, 
king of Bulgaria, ix. 247. 

. II Latin emperor of Constantinople, compelled 

to abandon his metropolis to the Greeks, vii. 260. 

Ballonymus, king of Sidon, history of his accession and 
reign, viii. 185. 

Barak obtains a signal victory over the Philistines, ii. 114. 

Bakman, a Persian prince of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 
170. 

BardaneSy one of the kings of Parthia, ix. 82. 

Basil appointed colleague to Michael III. whom be after- 
liTard assassinates, vii. 191. — Account of his reign and 
transactions, 192. 

, the second of that name, acknowledged emperor of 
Constantinople, vii. 201. 

Basilius, two princes ef that name succeed Alexius II. in 

the empire of Trapezond, ix. 138. 
BasUiscus invested with the piirple by his nster Vchna, but 

f f S afters 
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afterward deposed, and perishes wliU cold and bangfTi 

vii. 124. 
Baihsheba, the wife of Uriah, debauched by David; fi>r 

which that king is threatened, with a seviere chastise* 

ment, ii. 135. 
Be/, a monstrous colossus erected in honour of, by Neba* 

chadnexzar, ii. 345. 
Belus, aa idol of the Babylonians, first set up by Nmus, ii. 

331. — His magnificent temple, ibid, 
Beigep, a tribe of ancient Britons, inhabiting Somerset, 

Wilts, and Hants^ ix. 166. 
Beftsari*tif a Roman general, some account of his exploits, 

vii. 135; and sequel. 
Benhadad, a king of the ancient Syrians, history of bis 

reign, viii. 213. 
Bettjamvif son of the patriarch Jacob and Bacbel, sent 

with bis brethren to purchase corn in j£gypt, ii. 77. 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, invested with 

the crown of Egypt, and married to Seleucus, hrotber 

of Antiochus Asiaticus ; but she soon causes him to be 

strangled, and bestows her hand on the high priest of 

Comana, i. !Sf83. 
, relict of Antiochus Theos, inhumanly murdered, 

together with her friends and infant son, by orderof Csi> 

linicus, king of Syria, viii. 228. 
Bessif a savage tribe of Thracians, who inhabited Moant 

Haemus, \iii. 380. 
BessuSf account of his treacherous behaviour to Darius Co* 

domannus, viii. 1^7. 
Bethskemeshf inhabitants of, punished with death for pre- 
suming to examine the interior of the Jewish ati, ii. 

120. 
Bezaieelf a person of extraordinary ingenuity* undertakes 

to instruct (he Israelitish artificers in the erectiou acd 

embellishment of the tabernacle, ii. lOir. 
BiatoneSf a tribe of ancient Thracians, viii. 380. 
Bithynians, history of the, viii. 384. 
Bfood, waters turned into, by Mos^ and Aaron, ii. 89. 
Bocchoris, king of Egypt, his reig^n and character, i. 206. 

, put to death by order of Sabhaco, ii, 207. 

Bocchus, king of Mauritania, delivers up Jugortba to tbe 

Romans, ix. lOl. 
B^thius^^ famous Roman senator^ some account ofiTii. 130. 

Mm, 
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Buetiust the philosopher, put to death by order of Theo- 

duric, kiag of the Ostrogoths, ix. 254. 
pogudj king of Mauritania, history of his reign, ix. 106. 
Boiisy plague of, in the land of Egypt, ii. 90. 
Boniface, a Roman officer of great abilities, account of his ' 

exploits, vii. 84. 
Bosporus, history of, ix. 53. 
^rasidas, his gallant behaviour at the siege of Pylus^ iii, 

158, 
Bridge built by Trajan over the Danube, vi. 855. 
Brienne, John, earl of, appointed regent of the Constant i- 

nopolitan eii\pire during the minority of Baldwin II. vii. 

258. 
Brigantes, a ^ribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting Yorkshire* 

Lancashire, &c. ix. 170. 
Britain, geographical situation of, ix. 161. — Invasion of by 

Julius Caesar, 172. — Abandoned by the Romans, 189. 

— Divided by the Saxons int» seven ki ngdoms, 194 ; and 

sequel . 
Britons, Ancient, history of the, ix. 161. ^ 

Brotliel, tiie emperor Caligula turns his palace into a, vi. 

Brutus, Junius, sent with Tarqoin's two sons to consult 
the oracle of Delphi, v. 54. — Encourages Lucretia's re- 
lations to revenge her death, and procures the banish- 
ment of the Tarquins, 55. — ^Raised to the dignity of 
consul, 59.— Condemns his own sons to death, 61.— 
Siain in battle, 6@. 

Decimns engages in a conspiracy with Cassius and 

other senators against bis benefactor Caesar, vi. 66. — Be- 
sieged, by Marc Antony, in the city of Mutina, 75.^ 
Hold»a private conference with Cassius atSardis, 85.— > 
Defeated at the battle of Phillippi, 88.— Throws him- 
self on the point of Strata's sword and expires, 90. 

Bryiri, a tribe of Thraci^ns so called, viii. 381. 

Budians, a Scythian tribe so called, iSBmaed for blue eyes 
and red hair, viii. 323. 

Bulgarians, history of the, ix, 242* 

Burgundianr, history of the, ix, .226. ." 

Burning of Rome by the emperor Nero« vi. 1 87* 

Busiris, king of Egypt, founds the city of Thebes, and 
makes it the capital of bis dominions, i. 196. 

BybLus, one of the principal cities in Phcenicei viii. 194. 

F f 3 Cacawts, 
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c. 

Cacanus, king of the Hnnns, account of bis irraption into 
the dukedom of Friuli, ijc. li^BO. 

Cadmus, the founder of the kingdom of Thebes, iii. 6. 

Casar, Julius, his speecTbin the senate respecting Cataline'i 
conspiracy, v. 354, — Effects a coalition between Pompey 
and Crassus, and thus formfi tlie first triumriiare, r. 
360. — Chosen consul with Bibulus, and acquires great 
popularity by proposing an Agrarian law, vi. 2.— Be- 
comes an enemy to Cicero, 5. — Sketch of his expeditions 
into Gaul and Britain, 6. — Writes a tbreatenin«: Ictterto 
the senate in consequence of their partial behaviour to- 
ward Pompey, 17.— Crosses the Rubicon, and makes 
himself ma:>ter of Ariminum, 20. — Besieges Pompey in 
Brundusium, 25. — Visits Rome, and pillages the trca-: 
sury of an immense quantity of gold and silver, 24. - 
Defeats Pompey in the battle of Pharsalia, 41. — ^Arrives 
in Egypt, and causes a magnificent tomb to be built to 
the memory of Pompey, 51. — Engages in a war with 
the Alexandrians^ 62. — Defeats Phai'nacesj settles the 
affairs of Armenia, Judea, and Bosporus ^ and returot 
to Rome, 5d. — Lands in Africa, and gains a signal vic- 
tory over Scip'O, and tlj« young king of Mauritania, 58. 
— Returns to Rome, where he is honoured With fonr 
triumphs for his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Asia, and 
Africa; and receives the epithets of Magister Morum, 

. I^mperor, and Father of his country, vi. 61. — Makes 
several regulations in the public affairs; audreforms the 
Calendar, 63.-^Defeats Pompey*s sons at the battle of 
Munda in Spain, 63. — Receives new honours and dig- 
nities at Rome; adorns the city with magnificent build- 
ings ; and undertakes some other works of great impor- 
tance, 64. — Conspiracy formed against him by siity 
senators, ^, — Assassinated at the senate house, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, 68. — ^hort sketch of his cha- 
racter, ibid, 

Cipsurea, dedication of, performed with great splendor by 
commandof Herod the Great, ii. 268. 

Cfpso^ son of Quintius Cmcinatus, expelled by tbeRomaa 
tribunes, v, 114. 

C^jonia, last wife of the emperor Caligula, stabbed by • 
centurion* and the brains of her infant daughter dashed 
out agaiusXawaW, \\. W^. 

Cant 
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Cainj eldest son of Adum, born in the fifty-first year of the 
world, i. ;115. — His offeriog rejected, ibid. — Murders 
his brother Abel ; and receives the due reward of his 
cruelty, 116. — Quits the land of his nativity; settles 
with his family in the land of Nod; and builds a city 
which he calls, after the name of his son, Enoch, 117. 
— Depravity of his descendants, ihhf, 

Cai'Kaui-f a Persian prince of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 
172. 

Cai'Kobadj a Persian monarch of the Caianian dynasty, 
said to have been contemporary with S«>lomon, viii. 
170. 

Cai-Kkosritf a Persian king of the Caianian dynasty, sup- 
posed by Sir William Jones to have been ttie same with 
Cvrus, viii. 172. 

Caiumeras, a Persian prince of the Peishdadian dynasty, 
viii. 164. 

Caleb f son of Jephunneh, defeats the king of Bezek, and 
gains some important advantages over the Jebusites, 
who then occupied Jerusalem, ii. IIS. 

Caletiddr reformed by Numa Pompilius, v. 27. 

. by Julius Ca;sar, vi 62. 

Calticratidesj succeeds Lyaander in the commanji of the 
Spaitan fleet. — Account of his exploits, iii. 292. 

CaUiaula succeeds Tiberius in the empire, and is received 
With new titles of honor by the seriate, vi. 147. — Gains 
great popularity by his affectation of justice and clemen- 
cy, 148. — Abandons himself to all manner of cruelty 
and licentiousness, 149. — Builds a bridge over an arm 
of the sea at Puteoli, 154. — His mock expeditions, 158. 
.•—Conspiracy formed against himj 160. — His reign ter- 

, minated by assassination, 162. 

CailhiiciiSy exarch of Ravenna, his treacherous conduct 
toward Agdulf, king of the Lombards, ix. 280. 

Calvary^ Mount, the scene of our Redeemer's crucifixioui, 
described, ii. 23. 

Camalodumim, now Colchester, made a military colony 
by the Romans, ix. 180. 

Cambyses, sou of Cyrus, invades T?gypt, and takes Pelusi- 
um by the stratagem of placing such animals as were ac- 
counted sacred among the Egyptians, in front of his 
army, i. 218. — ^Advances to Sais, where he causes the 
dead body of Amasis to be exposed to many indignities ; 

plllilgtiS 
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pillages the Thcban temples ; kills the god Apis, and 
orders the Egyptian priests to be severely scourged, 219. 
— causes his brotbev Smerdi» to be put to death to elude 
the possibility of his ascending the throne, vii. 44.— 
Marries itis youngesi sister, Meroe; but afterward occa- 
sion;: her death by his brutal treatment, ihid^ — Caoies 
several Persian nobles to be buried abve ; and shoots the 
son of Prexaspes through the heart, in a fit of inebfiety, 
43. — Receives intelligence of a revolt in his dominiOAS 
whilst his army is encamped at Ecbatan, in Syria, and 
prepares to hasten to Persia, but, his sword sUppiogovt 
of the scabbard, and wounding him to the thigh, he la* 
mcnts the death of his brother; cOnjures his nobles to 
dethrone Saierdis the impostor : and dies after an iudis- 
position of a few days, 47. 

Camillus, Farias, creatfed dictator. Sketch of his character 
and transactions, v. 157. 

Camp, Jezvish, extremities of the, consiuned by miraculous 
fire, ii. 103. 

Canaan, the fourth son of Ham, cursed by Noah for the in- 
delicacy of his father's conduct, i. 127. 

CanaaniteSf history of the, ii. 1. 

€«na/f of Egypt, i. 168. 

Candacc, queen of Ethiopia, sends ambassadors, with 
proposalsof peace,, to Augustus, ix. 122. 

Candauies, king of Lydia, assassinated by order of hi* 
queen, viii. 294^ 

Cantaaizene John, appointed regent during the minority <rf 
John Palaeblogos, vii, 268. — Assumes the purple. Ac- 
count of his further transactions, 269. 

Cantii, a tribe of Ancient Britous, who occupied the coun- 
ty of Kent, ix. 167. 

Capitol of 'Rome, built by Lucius Tarquinius, v. 49, 

Capadocians, history of the, viii. 360. 

Caracalta, succeeds the emperor Sevenis, with his brotber 
Gota, vi. 304.— Murders Getaiu his mother's arms, and 
persuades the army to proclaim him sole'emperor, 305. 
— Account of his absurd and inhuman conduct toward 
his subjects, 306. — Murdered by ;'» eenturioo of tbf 
guards, 308. ^ 

Caiactacus, king of the Silures, betrayed by CartismandnSt 
and seat prisoner to Claudius ; but s«t at liberty by tbi 
generosity of tbAteai^ei<)T, Vsl. \^0« 
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CaranuSf founder of the regal government in Macedoiiiitf 

iii. 8. 

1 further account of, iv. 207. 

Carmel Mounlj diiBctiheA, ii. 2^. 

Carthage, history of, from its foundation to the conclusion 

of the first Punic war, vii. 285. 
' ■ , from the termins^tion of the first Punic 

war to the destruction of Carthage by the Romans, vii. 

336. 
Carus, chosen to succeed the Emperor Probus, vi. 346— • 

fains a decisive victory over the Persians at Ctesiphon ; 
ut is, soon afterward, struck de^d by lightning, 347. 

Cassamler returns from Asia on the news of his father's de- 
cease, and projects the subversion of the government of 
Macedon. iv. 399. — Causes Nicanor to be assassinated, 
413.— Rebuilds the city of Thebes, 422.~Jtieceiy€s Ma- 
cedonia and Greece, at the division of the empire of 
Alexaiider, 430. — D.es in peaceable possession of ths 
regal dignity, ibid, 

Cassiusy the principal conspirator against Julius Cssar, 
raises a numerous army in the province of Syria, vi. 80«— 
Defeated by IVlarc Antoiiy, at the battle of Philippi, and 
slain, at his own request, by his freedman Pindarus, 86. 

Casiius AvidiuSf assumes the imperial title in Syria, and i« 
joined by many of the eastern nations; but is afterward 
slain by his own soldieirs, vi. 28D. 

Catiline^ the minister of Sylla's cruelties ; sketch of bis 
character, v. 350 — His conspiracy against the Roman 
senators, b*52 — Attempts to make bis escape into GaiU, 
but is defeated and slain by Petrels, 357. 

Cato Porcius, opposes Caesar's opinion respecting the pu- 
nishment of those who were concerned in Catiline's con- 
spiracy,vi. 355. — Persuades the senate to honour Cicero 
with the epithet of " Father of his country,*' 357. — Sent 
into Cyprus, in order to leave an open theatre for the 
actions of the triumvirate, vi. 6 — llis memorable speech 
to the citizens of Utica, whom he had formed into a 
senate, 58. — Stabs himself with a sword, and tears out 
bis own bowels; some remarks on his character, 26i(/. 

CatuluSf Luclatius, gains such a signal victory over the Car- 
thaginians as obliges them to sue fur peace, after a con- 
test ^f twenty-four years, v, 230. 

Cattienchinni, u tribe of Ancient BritouSy inhabiting Bucks, 
Bedford, and Herts, i^^. 166, 

Caiadu 
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Cauadet, kin; of Persia, reduces the EathalHes ; mod un- 
dertakes to alter the constitution of his kiugdom, viii. 
146.^Im deposed, after a reign of eleven years, by bis 
chief nobles, ibid, — Recovers the crown ; lays the Ar- 
menians under contribution i and gains some important 
victories over the Romans, 147.— Appoints CrosroeS his 
successor, and dies, in the forty -fifth year of his reign, 
149. 
Cecropi, an Egyptian so called, formed Athens iot» a 

regular government, iii. 4. j 

Celanus, an Indian Brachman, eatlses a funeral pyre to be 
constructed, and expires amidst the flames in the le- 
venty-third year of his age, iv. 383. 
Celeres, a guard of horsemen, so called, raised by Romulus, 

V. 19. j 

Celei/r, a savage tribe of Tbracians, inhahiting the moun- i 
tains Hsemus and Rhodooe, viii. 383. ' { 

Ckltes, history of the, viii. 304. 
Cendebeus, a Syrian officer, makes several inroads into 

Judea, and ravages the country, ii/ 2f7. 
Cetes, whom the Greeks distinguish by the name of Proteus, < 

elevated to the throne of Egypt, i. 203. 
Cephrenes, the tyrannical successor of Cheops, suppossed 

to have erected one of the pyramids, i. 205. 
. Chalcideng, history of, iz. 69. 
Cliald-p, see Babylon. 
Characene, history of, ix. 65. 

Chares, an Athenian general, his character, &c. iv. 200. 

Ckeivisophus, a Spartan general, exhorts his countrymen to 

elect new commanders in the room of those they bad 

recently lost, iv. 56. I 

Cherea Cassiiu, tribune of the praetorian bands, fonni * 

conspiracy against the tyrant Caligula, vL 160. 
Cheron-p, battle of, iv. 298. ' 

Cheops, king of Egypt, history of his impious reign, i. 204. 
Chiid, a, eaten by its own mother daring the siege of Je> 

rusalem, li. j09. 
ChrespItorUes, receives the kingdom of Messenia after the 

expulsion of Tisamenes by tbe Heraclidae, iiu 10. 
Chinese, history of the, ix. 302. • . 

ChosroeSf king of Persia, receives the congratuIatioDi of 
Justiiiian on hii^ticcession : and concludes a peace witb 
Rome, viii. 149. — Violates the peace, by invading Sy- 
ria and Cilicia, 150-— is compelled, after a long and ex- 

peosiTe 
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pensive war, to inake peace with the emperor ; but oa 
the accession of Justin, renews hostilities, 154. — Is de* 
feated by the Romans, and dies shortly after, at Seleu- 
cia, 156. 

Cnosroes the Secondy ascends the throne of Persia amidst 
uuiveisal acclamations ; but causes his unfortunate 
parent to be beaten to death, and is, soon afterward, 
compelled to fly the kingdom, 159.— Reascends the 
throne by the assistance of Mauritius, 160. — Takes up 
arms against the Romans, and makes several important 
conquests, 161 — Defeated by the troops of Heracliui; 
stripped of ^is recent conquests; and murdered in a 
dungeon by command of his own son, riii. 162. ^ 

Christ Jesus, birth of, in the city of Bethlehem, ii. 274 — 
Presented in the temple, t6taf.~ Divinity of announced, 
at his baptism, by a voice from heaven, 286. — ^Performs 
his first miracle in Cana of Galilee, 287.— Short sketch 
of his laborious ministry and expiatory sufferings, ibid. 
—his resurrection and aacension, 288. 

Christian Clergy, Anstamce of true charity iathe, viii. 144. 

Christians accused by Nero of burning Rome, and perse- 
cuted in the most cruel manner, vi. 187. — Many of the, 
massacred or ban\shed by Domitian, 243. — Cruelly 
treated in the reign of Trajan, 256. 

Chynaladan, or Sarac, the last king of Assyria, sets fire to 
the royal palace, and perishes with all his family, ii. 3^2. 

Cicero Marcus TulLus, accused Cataline in the senate, v. 
553. — Receives the honorary epithet of Father of his 
comitry, 357. — Impeached, by Clodius, and banished 
from Italy, vi. 5.-^Proscribed by the triumviri, and 
murdered in the.sixty-third year of his age, vi, 79. 

Ciliciam, history of the, viii. 301. 

Oman takes command of the Athenian squadron, iii. 95.— 
His exploits in the Persian war, 106. — His splendid libe- 
rality on his return to Athens, 113. — Banished by os- 
tracism, 119.^— Requests to fight among the Athenian 
troops; but is denied, 122.— Recalled at the instigation 
of Pericles ; and dies at the siege of Cyprus, 126. 

Cinadon conceives the design of subverting the Spartan go- 
vernraent, iv. 77. — Taken prisoner, and compelled to 
denounce his accomplices, 79. 

Cincinnatus informed, while pj^miing his usual avocation 
of tillage, that the senate Rad appdinted him dictator, 
v. 1 16.— Prevails on the tribunes to put off their Agrarian 

law. 
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law, and restored perfect tranqninity to Rome, 117.— 
Invested with the dictatorship a second time in order to 
check the incursions of the Mqn\ and the Volci, 118.— 
R(*RcueK a Roman army from destruction ; defeats (he 
.ff<qui, and resigns his authority at the expiration of 
fourteen days, 120. 

Cinna, Cornelius, character of, 'v. 313. — Obtains the con- 
sulship, and excites great commotions by proposing to 
give the Italians an .equal participation in the freedooi 
of Rome, 314. — Degraded from his rank of citizen, and 
deprived of the consulship, v 315. — Prevails on a 
body of Roman forces to espouse his cause, and is join- 
ed by Caius Marius, ibid, — Restored to the consulship, 
and enters Rome at the head of hrs troops, 318.— Mur- 
dered by an unknown hand while endeavouring to ap- 
pease a mutiny, 329. 

Civil war, commencement of the, in Judea, ii. 299. 

Claudius Appiutf a venerable senator, causes himself to 
be carried to the senate in a litter, and opposes the pur- 
posed alliance with Pyrrhus, v. 205. 

ClaudUuy succeeds his nephew, Caligula, in the empire, 
vi. 163. — Triumphs on his return from Britain, 1(J6.— 
Poisoned by oixler of Agfippina, 17^. 

Claudius Flavins proclaimed emperor by the army, vi. 337. 
— Dies of a pestifenlml lever in Panonia, 339. 

Clearchus, a Spartan general, some account of, iv. 47. 

Cklia, a female hostage, anecdote of, v. 67. 

Clemens assumes the name ot Agrippa, and occasions much 
commotion in the empire; but is soon taken prisoner, 
and put to death, vi. 129. 

Clcombroiui, king of Lacedemon, iv. 124.- 

CleomeneSf king of Sparta, account of bis transactions, ir. 
437. 

Clean, a clamorous demagogue of Athens, some account of, 
iii. 160. — Killed at the siege of Amphipolis, 169. > 

C/<»o/>ff/rtf, relict of Ptolemy Philometer, persuaded to marry 
Physcon, who murders her infant son immediately after 
the nuptials, i. 266.-T-Raise8 an army against her ty- 
raiinicaL husband ; but is defeated, and compelled to 
take refuge at Ptolemais, 277. 

• , daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, being depnvedof 

her share in the government, raises an army, and re^ 
solves to assert her rights by force of arms, i. 289.— 

Causes 
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Causfft herself to he coiivej'ed into C{Bsar»s apartment* 
jmd interests him in her favour, ^92. — Receives the 
crown of Egypt, from Julius Caesar, as joint heir with 
het brother; but on his assassination she becoipes sole 
inistress of the kingdom, '^97. — Sets out^for Tarsus, in 
Cilioia, and makes a co>iqi^e>t of Mai-c Antony, ^99.—^ 
Prevails on Antony to commit many cruelties in Syria, 
and persuades him to relinquish his expedition against 
the Parthians, 305. —Assumes the name of Isis, and ap- 
pears in the habit of that deity, 306.-— Draws off the 
whole Egyptian squadron at the battle of Actium, 308. 
—Her behaviour at the death of Antony, 313. — Endea- 
vours to affect the passions of Octaviun; but being dis- 
mppointed .n her expectations, resolves to terminate her 
aiBiction by suicide, 316. — Her death and character, 318. 
•, wifeof Antiochus, Cyzicenus, barbarously mur- 



dered by order of her sister Tryphcena, viii. 869. 
C^^^'« chosen king of the Lombards; but soon murdered 

ity his own subjects, ix. fi7Q. 
Ci//v^ murdered, in a iit of intoxication, by Alexander the 

Great, iv. 384. 
Chdua^ son of Pharamond, king of the Franks, some ac- 
count of, ix. 22.5. 
Ciadi//s Publiust a tribune of the people, impeaches Cicero^ 

and procures that famous orator to be banished, vi. 5. — 

AsiiaMi«inated by Milo, and his body consumed with the 

■laterials of the senate house, II. 
Clalah; king of the Franks, enga<ze8 to replace Partb»ril - 

«n the throne ©f the liOmbards, ix. 284. 
Clauis, or Clodoiypunf succeeds his father,* Childeric, on the 

throne f)f the Franks, ix. 25{6. . 

Clusthenes, son of Megagles, becomes the first personage 

in the Athenian commonwealth, iii. 37. 
Cmiva, kingot the Goths, rava^s Thrace and Macedon; 

kills the emperor Decius ; and obtains ao annual pen- 

»ion, Ix. ?06. . 

Cocies HoratvUf gallant behaviour of, dmiog the siege of 

Kome, V. 65. , 

Codrusy last king of Athens, lii. 5, 
VokAiSf history of, ix. 47. 
Coliatiwi^t first Consvd of Rome, in conjunction with Bri^ 

ttis, V. 59.-— -Deposed frou^ the consulship and banished^ 

62. , 

Comng^nr, history of, ix. 65. 

Vol. IX. Q % ComiaeuMjri 
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Commenutf Alexius^ and Davids found the empire of Tn* 
pezond, ix. 157. 

Commodus, son of Marcus Aurelius, succeeds his father it 
the empire, vi. iiB6. — Some account of bis ioconsisteiit 
behaviour, 287. — Assassinated by MarciafOaeofhiscon* 
cubiues, and Narcissus, who had beeu recently proscni>> 
ed, 2^1. 

Commonwealth established at Rome, ▼. 58. 

Conon, an Athenian commander^ defeats the Pelopoone* 
sian fleet, iii. 295. 

Constans, the empire divided between bim and hisbrothen 
Constantine and Constantius, vii. 10. 

, successor of Heraclius, history of his reijn, vii. 

166. 

Constantianus ordered, by Justinian, to levy troops ia lUy- 
rieum, against *he Ostrogoths, ix. 257. 

Constantine tke Great, history of his reigu and traasactioos, 
Fii. 1.— 'Causes himself to be baptized, and dies, atNico- 
media, in the thirty-second year of bis reign, 11. 

— — -, the eldest son of Constantine the Great, suc- 
ceeds to the empire, together with his brothers Coostaiu 
and Constantius, vii. 13. — Invades the domiaioQS of 
Constans, and is killed, 14. 

-, con of Constans, history of his reign, Tti. 1^ 



— Dies of a decline, after a pious reign of serenteoi 
years, and is succeeded by his son, Justinian IL 170. 
CopronymuSf history of his reign and traime- 



tions, vii. 177. 

Porphyrogenitus^ succeeds his father. Lea HI. ia 



the empire, vii. 195. — Death of, imputed to poisoti, 197. 
-, son of Komauus, account of his traasactioos, 



vii. 202. 

— V— — Monqmackus raised to the imperial seat byThto- 
dora, vii. 209. — Sketch of his ireigu and transactioitf, 
ibid. 

■ Ducas succeeds Isaac Commenus in the 



pire, vii. 212.— Account of his reign and death, ibid, 
raised to the sovereignty of Britain Bierely 



account of his name ; hut in attempting to obtain tbr 
whole empire is cut off with the - flower of his croopi 
who had followed him to the Continent, ix. 188. 
Constantinople, founded by Constantine the Qreat^riu 9.— 
Taken by tlie Latins, ^48. — Recovered by the Greeki, 
260.— FlTia\ conquest i>f, by the Turks, vii. :i»X 

ConstvUtMi 
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Ccnsiantius Chlorus acknowledged emperor in conjunction 
with Gaieritis, vi. 352.-^Visits Britain, and dies at the 
city of York, 353. , 

Con$tantin»f the empire divided between him and h^i bi^o« 
thers Constans and Constaqtine, vii^ 12. 

'Constantiusy one of Honorius's generals, associated in the 
empire ; but dies^ at the expiration of seven months,- 
with'out having been acknowledged by Theodosius, the 
emperor of the East, vii. 81. 

Consuls Roman, first chosen after the banishment of Tar- 
quin, V,- 58. 

Cordns Mutiut, anecdote of, v. CtQ. 

Coritani, a tribe of Ancient Britons, who occupied Kor« 
thamptOR, Leicester, &c. ix. 169. 

Cpnolanns Marcitu, gallant behaviour of, against the Volsci 
and Antiates, v. 87. — Condemned to death by the tri« 
bunes : but rescued by the patrijcians, 89.— Condemned 
to perpetuat exile, 94. — Takes refuge in the house of 
I'ullii^s Attius, and offers his services against his un- 
grateful countrymen, 95. His mother, after severHl 
fruitless deputations, prevails on him to raise the siege 
of Rome, 101. — Assassinated by the Volscians, lOJ?. 

Comaciif a tribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting Warwick, 
Worcester, Stafford, &c. ix. 169.' 

Corneiia, Pom|)ey's wife, informed of his misfortunes, ri. 
44. — Sees her husband murdered on the coast of Egypt, 

'47. 

CorneKuSf a Roman consul, gains a decisive victory over 
the Samnites, v. 185. 

Corvus Valerius appeases a mutiny in the Roman army, r, 
187. 

Cosdroes, king of Parthia, history of his reipn, ix. 84. 

Countries planted by the descendants of Noah's sons, i. 
133; and sequel. 

Crassus forms a confederacy withPompey and Julius Caesar, 
which obtained the appellation of the First Triumvi* 
rate, v. 360. 

Crtationof the world, i. 112. 

Cripple, a, healed, by the apostles Peter and John, at the 
temple of Jerusalem, ii. a89. 

Criiias, one of the thirty tyrants, iv. 3. 

Crcesus, king of Lydia, history of his reign, viii. 295. 

Crobyzi, a tribe of Tbracians, dtrelling between Mount 
Hamus and the Euxine Sea, vii. 382. 

G g 2 CuuV^^n .^ 
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Cuffipert, king of the Lombards, dnv«n from tlie tfarooc 

of Asachis, but afterward reinstated in bin patemai di|* 

nity^ ix. 286. 
. Curiaiiif threv twin brothers in the Albao mnny, ▼. 30. 
Curio, a tribune ut the people, some account of, wu 15. 
Curtius, leaps u ith his horse and ai-mour, into a guli tbit 

bad ojiened in tlie forum, v. 281. 
Cyaxares, king ot' Media, bis reign and character, riit. 5. 
— — designated in Scripture by the name of Damn 

the Mede, account of his re gn and transactions, viii. 9. 
Cybele, the prnicipal deity of the Phi^ygians, viii. 275. 
Cynegyriui, brother of the poet .£M;hylus, his gaUantb** 

haviouratthe battle of Marathon, iii. 43. 
Cyrenaica, history of, ix. 1 14. 
Cyrus the Great, king of Persia, history of his reign, Tiii. 

the Younger iwolts against bis brother, Artaxerxes, 

but is defeated and slain, viii. 96. 
Cupselus usurps the regal power at Corinth, i>i. 7. 
Cythera, an important appendage of tlui Lacedjtmooiaii 

dominion reduced by Nicias, iii. 164. 

D 

Daeiant, history of the, ix. 240. 

Dagon humiliation of, before the Jewish ark, ii. 1 19. 

Damascus, kings of, viii. 212. 

Damaslppus, conduct of, toward Lysias, iv. 6. 

Dan, lot of, in Palestine, described, ii. 38. 

Dan, king of the Goths, allowed by the Danes to hare 

been the founder of their kingduni, ix. S05. 
Daniel, the prophet, condemned to a cruel death, botde. 

livered by the inter, osition of the Almighty, viii. 11. 
Danmunii, a tribe of ancient Britons so called, ix. 166. 
Darab, a Per:>ian Prince of the Caiaiitan dynasty, viii. 175. 
Darah, a Pu'sian king of the Caianian dynasty, riii. 176. 
Dardanus, king of the Trujans, account of his reigji, viii. 

2S2. 
Darns, pieces of gold so called, apposed to have beea 

coiiied hy Darius subsequent to his victory over the 

Lydiuns, viii. 11, 
Darius, or Cyaxares kindj of the Medes, riii. 9. 
Darius, sen of Hystaspes, raised to tlie sovereignty of Per- 

§is^ by a stvaia^^eia ol\kv&^^<^YVLQ«.bares, viii. bl. 
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Darius Koihifs, history of his reign, vi:i. 91. 

■ CodomannNs exalted to the throne of Perna by Ba- 

goas, who afterward attempts to poison him, but us .dis« 
covered and put to death, viii. 113— Begins his march 
against Alexander with all the pomp of a triumphing 
conqueror, 118. — Seized by the treachery of Bessus, 
and loaded with golden chains. It?, — Dies in the fif- 
tieth year of his age, and the sixth of his reign, 129. 

son t>f PhaiKiaces receives the crown of Pontus 



as a remuueratioii Ibr his services during the civil war, 
ix. 30. ^ 

Ditvidf son of Jesse, anointed by the prophet Samuel, 
ii. 125. — Engaged as a minstrel to Saul, ibid. — Ex- 
cites SauPs jealousy by his victory over Goliafh, 126^ 
—Escapes assassination by a friendly arti6ce of his wife 
Michal, tfttr/.— Evinces the rectitude of his intentions 
toward Saul in the desert of Ziph, 129. — Removes 
to Hebron, on the death of Saul, and is anointed king 
of the tribe of Judah, 131. — Makes himself master of 
the city of Jerusalem, 133. — Compelled to quit his 
metropolis by the revolt of Absalom, 137.—Restored' 
by Joab, 139. — Putiished for his presumption in 
numberinor the people, 141. — Dies in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, and the fortieth of his reign, 
14S. 

Deeemvirif instituted at Rome, v. 127. 

■ , termination of the, v, l4l. 

Deciusy a Roman tribune, speech of, against Coriolanus, 
V. 92. 

- a Roman general, devotes hiirself to the infernal 

gods; as an atonement to save his army, v. 191. 

•, the prudence of, seems to stop the decline of the 



Roman empire, vi. 331. 
Dedication ot the temple of Solomon, ii. 144. 
DeidamiOf queen of X'ipirus, assassinated in the temple oi 

Diana, ix. 44. 
Dfjolarus, king of Armenia Minor, account of his- reign, 

Tiii. 337. 
Dfjao'Sj invested with the royal dignity by the Med»s, 

viii. 3. 
DeitfTj a part of Lower Egypt, so called from its triangul^ar 

shape, i. 173. 

De/vn^r, account of, i, 121. 

G g 3 'D«\\>Kiik 
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Delititn, reduced by the Tlielians, iii. 166. 

DrmuTBt'n, a deposi-d king of Sparta, soine accmmt ef, 

III. dO. 
D^mftri'ts suereeds Iiis father, Auligouus, ia the kingdooi 

of Macedon, iv. 4.'>(J. 
Drmelri :s Soter, king of Syria, accmint of hift ret^, viiL 

^56 — Defeated aud slaiu by Alexauder Balas, iu the 

twelfth year of his reij^n, 2d8. 
Demetriiu Kivator, history of his reign and ^rfitsaction^ 

vui. ?G1. — Overthrown by Aotioclms Theos, andcoai- 

pelicd to take si«ltei^ in Seieucia, t6t. Recovers bit 

crown, but. is soon atterwand driven out by Alexaader 

Zebiua, nnd murdered in the city of Tyre, 265. 
Dcmetrivs E'tcharet admitted to a participation of the go> 

vemment, but his ambitioo occasions his destruclioa, 

▼iii. 271. 

, king of Bactria, ix. 58. 

Defhostheius, an Athenian general, obtains some important 

ad^antagtrii over the AmbracianSi -iiu 156.~-Snrreudert 

himself a!id all his troops prisoners of war to Gylippusi 

251. —-Put to death by the executioner of Syracuse, 

«66. 
■' ■ , the celebrated orator of that name, makes bis 

first appearance against Philip, iv. ^63.— Take* sh«ller 

in the island of Celauria, and ))oison8 himself, to eldde 

the vengeance of his rnemies, 593. 
X)tf»/^/(;/'*, a trib<i of Thracians, said to have fought agaioit 

the kings of Macedou, viii. 379. 
Deniatut Sieciut, a Roman plebeian, sketch of his extraor* 

dtnary actions on behalf of h:s country, v. H^. Created 

a tribune of the people, 124. Basely assassinated by 

oitler of Appivi the decemvir, 133. 
JDniderius^ last king of the Lombards, history of bis reigs* 

ix. 291. 
DereyUidat, a Spartan genera], his character and transac* 

tions, iv. 71. 
Dictators, Roman, v. 72. 
Didita Julius purchases the empire, vi. 296. — Beheaded i 

the sacret baths of the palace, '>98. 
DimM^., a tribe of ancient Britons, inhabiting partof Soo 

Wales, ix. 170. 
Diogenes the Cynic visits the camp of Phillip at Cheroo-' 
iv. 297. 
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Diogenes Romanut^ raised to the empire by his marriage 
with Kudocia, vii. 214. 

Dioclesian raided tu the empire, \\. 348. — Hi« extraction, 
preferments, &c. ^bi^L^i^esi%ns the imperial dignity, 
and retires to the place of his nativity, 35 L 

Diomedon, speech of, to the Athenians previous to the exe- 
cution of himself and five other generals, iv. •^97. 

Dionysius makes him»elf master of the sovereignty of Sy- 

t racuse, iii. 1^5. — His cruel treatment of Phyto, chief 
magistrate of Rhegium, \9t. — Improves the Syracu* 
san galleys and unbends his mind with the study of 
the liberal sciences, 1^8. — Obtains 'a poetic crown 
from the Athenians, 199. — Sketch of his character, 
200. r 

— the younger succeeds to the ^government of Sy- 
racuse, but, at the instigation of Timoleon, is disgraced 
and banished, iii. 201. 

Dobunii, a tribe of ancient Britains, inhabiting Gloucester 
Bnd Oxon, ix. 167. 

Dolonci, a tribe of Thracians, governed by the fiatmily of 
Miltiades, viii. 379. 

Domitian acknowledged emperor upon the demise of his 
brother Titus, vi. ^37. — Some instances of his malevo- 
lence and cruelty, 238. — Assassinated, 124.'). 

Draco promulgates a code of sanguinary laws, iii. ^3. 

Tiruifisf some account of, ix. 1(54. \ 

DrusuSf a Boman tribune, assas.sinated for attempting to 
revive the Licinian lav*', v. 307. 

Duiilms gains a naval victory over the Carthaginians, v: 

219. 

Ihicas, John, succeeds his father-in-law, Theodore Lasca- 

ris, in the empire of Nice, ix. 133. 
JDurotriges, a tribe of ancient Britons, who occupied the 

county of Dorset, ix. 166. 

E 

Eastern empire, termination of the, vii. 288. 

JCbaf Mount, a capacious altar erected on, by the direction 

of Moses, ii. 106. 
Edessa, history of, ix. 59. 
Et/omitfs, history of the, K 338. 
Tii/oKi, a tril;e of Thracians so called, viii. 3B0. 
t£iofiy a kins of Moab, assassinated by Ehud, i, S?**. 
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Egypt f history of, to the time of Alexander tlie Great, u 

•, from the foamlation of the second nu^ 
narcfay, by Ptolemy Soter, to its inaction into a Rooua 
province, h S27. « 

Ekion, a Philistine satrapy, ii. 40. 
ILlahy king of Israel, assassinated by one of his own of" 

ficers, ii. 150. 
JS/cozer appointed to the' high priesthood, instead of fcii 
young nephew, Onias. it. 189. 

, a venerable Jew of that name, cruelly martyred 
on account of his religion, ii. 198. 

chief of the Sicarii or zealots at Jerusalem during 



the civil wars of that city, it. 300. 
Elerich, king of the Bulgarians, some account of, iz. 244. 
Elesbaatty king of the Ethiopians, embraces the christian 

faith, ix. Its. 
Eleuiaus, king of Tyre, account of his reign, &c. viii. 

^04. 
Eieusinian festival, celebrated at Athens, iii. 28T. 
Eli, judge and high-priest of Israel, account of his traof- 

actions, ii. 118&seq. 
Mifjahf the prophet, presents himself before Ahab; de* 

moustrates the absuitlity of idolatrous worship ; and 

puts the priests of Baal to death at the brook Kisboo, 

ii. 152. 
El'sa, the celebrated foundress of Carthage, anecdote of, 

viii. 203. 
Eilac^ king of the Hunns, history of his retgn, ix. 201. 
Elisha the prophet, sketch of his transactions, ii. 158. 
Elizabeth, mother of John the Baptist, visited by the Vir- 
gin Mary, ii. 273. 
Elymais, history of, ix. ^. 
Embalming, Egyptian mode of, described, i. 186. 
Kmesa, history of, ix. 61. 
^Endor, witch of, requested, by Saul, to raise the prophet 

Samuel, ii. 130. 
JSnoch translated to heaven on account of his superior vi^ 

tu€, i. 117. 
Ephraim, tribe of, where situated in Palestine, it. 34. 

-, sen of Joseph, by the daughter of Potipberab, 

ii. 74. 
Ejpialtct, the traitor, leads Xerxeii across the mountains to 

attack Leonidtia) \\v. b^. 
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Epirus, history of, ix. 33. 

JSrarie, raised to the sovereignty of the Ostragoths, but 

soon deposed and murdered, ix. 264. 
Erirhihonius, kiug of the Trojans, 'some account of, viii. 

28«. 
M^ar Hadtion, See Assar-Addin. 
£thiopianSf history of the, ix. 119. 
. Etruria, description of, v. 3. 
Evagoras, king of Salatnis, some account of, ^v. 1, 
EvilMerodach succeeds hii father, Nebuchadnezzar, on 

the throne of Babylon, ii. 350. 
Eychratidesy king of Bactria, sketch of his transactions, 

ix. 58. 
Euthjdt'mus^ king of Bactria, maintains an obstinat 

with Antiochus the Great, ix. 58. 
Eutychbts, exarch of Ravenna, exerts, himself to gain over 

Luitprand to his interests, ix. 288. 
Eur/c, king of the Guths, history of his reign, ix. 312. 
Euripidesy the poet, hailed as the deliverer of his country- 
men, who had long groaned in captivity at £»yracuse» iii. 

258. 
Eurypilvs, king of the Mysians, vili. 290. 
. Ezra, a learned Jew, scut into Judea by Artaxerxes, il. 

182. 

F. 

Fabii, family of, defend the Roman territories with intre>» 
pid bravery, but are at last all cut oft' by an ambuscade 
of the enemy, v. 107. 

EcbririuSf sent at the head of an embassy to Pyrrhus, v. 
2106. 

Fttunus, king of Latium, v. 4. 

h'austulus, a herdsman, finds the twins Romulus and Bc- 
mus, and takes them huine to his wife, whe afterward 
nursed them as her own, v, 9. 
.Ferolkhzady a Persian prince,' of the Sassaniau dynasty, 
viii. 191. 

Firom, a Persian king of the Ashkanian dynasty, viii. 179. 

Fiamini'^Sj a Roman consul, defeated and slain by the Car- 
thaginian troops, near the lake of Tnrasymene, v. 242. 

F/it'Sy p!ap:ue of, in Egypt, ii. 90. 
, Fo'hi, founder of the Chinese empire, history of his reign, 
ix. 305. 
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FoHg-^diamg, a bird so called, makes its appearanoe in Qn- 

na at the accession of the emperor Shaa-haa, ix.307. 
Franks, history of the, ix. 321. 
Ffetemnm, king of Ethiopia, ix. 125. 
Frogs, plague of, in Egypt, ii. 89. 

G. 
Gabriel, king of the Bulgarians, assassinated by Bladifth- 

labus, ix. 247. 
Cmi, the prophet, follows David in his exile, ii. 127. 
G^tuUans, history of the, ix. 108. 
Gaiha Servius declared emperor in the seventy-second year 

of his age, vi. 201. — Murdered in a revolt of the people, 

207. 
Gaierius, the empire divided between him and CoDstantios 

Chlorus, vi. 362. 
Galienus, son of Valerian, chosen emperor, vi. 355.— Sl<ni 

by his own soldiers in battle, ^^. 
Galius, accession of to the empire, vi. 333. — Slaic in bit* 

tie by ^inilianus, 334. 
— — , cousin to the emperor Constantius, stripped d 

the ensigns of dignity, and put to death, vii. 17. 
Gamalit'i moderates the resentment of the Jewish Ssak- 

drim against the apostles, ii. si90. 
Ganymedes, an Egyptian eunuch, endeavours to iBterceji 

Cssar*s fleet, but is repulsed with cousiderab^ lottt >• 

295. 
GaramanleSg history of the, ix. 111. 
Garibaldi treacherous conduct of, toward thekipgof ^ 

Lombards, ix. 283. 
GarsHasp, a Persian king of the Peishdadian dynasty, vub 

16'9. 
Gatk, a Philistine satrapy, description of » ii. 40. 
Gauls, history of the, ix. 144. 
Gaxa, a Philtstiue &atrapy, description of, ii. 41. 
Gebra Meskei, king of the Ethiopiaiis, some accooot o^ i^ 

125. 
Get'se, the Gauls discovered by the cackling of, duriog tk< 

siege of the capitol, v. 1 68. 
Gtnseric, king of the Vandals, some account of, ix. 215. 
Gepidif, history of the, ix. 231. 
Gcrmanifvs, son of Drusus, and adopted son of Tiberim; 

his exploits, &c. vi. 1S8 5& scq. 

Germeiit 
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Germans, ancient, history of the, ix. 154. 

Geshur, kings of, viii. 219. 

Gt'/(7, left joint heir with Caracalla to the empire, vi. 

304. — Murdered while sleeping in his mother's 6.\ms, 

305. 
GkassaCy kingflom of, by whom founded^ ix. 133. 
Giheonites elude destruction by practising on the credulity 

of Joshua, ii. 6. 
Gideon, his exploits acjainst the Midianite.«, i. 336. 
Giaitcus supposed to have instituted the Isthmean games, 

iii. 7. \ 

Gnepacthus, king of Egypt, celebrated on account of his 

temperance, i. 206. 
Gobryas, his only son slain at a hunting match by Labaros- 

carchod, king of Babylon, ii. 332. 
Goi(G2pn palace of Nero, vi. 188. 

Goliath challenges the Israelites for fotty days successive- 
ly, bnt is at last killed by David with a sling and a stone, 

ii. \6, ^ 

Gonderic, king of the Vandal?, ix. 215. 
Gordian raised to the empire, vi. 328. — Slain by order of 

Philip, whom he had invested with a participation of the 

sovereignty, 330. 
Gord'vis, account of his elevation to the throne of Phrygia, 

viii. 277. 
Cothen, land of, the family of Israel settle in'the,ii. 79. 
Cotancf, king of Parthia, account of his tyraii^ical reign, 

ix. 82. 
Goihsy history of the, ix. 204. 
Gtacchi the two, resolve to renew the Liciuian law. Con» 

sequences of that determination, v. 284. and seq. 
GranicuSf battle of the, iv. 322. 
Graiian, emperor of the west, account of his transactions, 

vii. 47. — Delivered into the hands of Maximus, and put 

to death in the twenty-fifth year of hi6 age, 55. 
'Greece, hi.<ttory of, from the earliest records of timfe to the 

general abolition of royalty in that country, iii. 1. 
,.- from the expulsion of Hippias to the 

death of Darius, iii. 36. 

-, from the acce558ion of Xerxes to the 



throne of Persia till the return of that monarch into Asia, 
after his expedition against Greece, iii. 50, 
— , from the retreat of Xerxes into Asia 



to the iiQal event of the Persian invasion, iii. 72. 



^ 
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Greece, history of, from the. final overthrow of the Pep- 

sians to the thirty years truce, iii. 89. 
. , from the truce for thirty yearj to 

the peace of Nicias, iii. 128. 

-, from the peace of bficias to the 



total overthrow of the expedition against Sicily, iii. 171. 

-, from, the defeat of the expedi- 



tion against Sicily to the conclusion of the Peloponne- 
sian war, iii. 258. 

-, from the conclusion of the Pelo- 



ponnesiau war to the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon, iv. 1. 

-, from the commencement of the 



memorable retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under Xe- 
nophon to the peace of Antalcidas, iv. 55. 

-, from the peace of Antalcidas to 



the battle of Midea, iv. 1 14. 

-, from the battle of Midea to the 



conclusion of the social war, iv. 156. 

-» from the conclusiou of the social 



war to the birth of Alexander, iv. 207. 

-, from the birth of Alexander to the 



conclusion of the sacred war, iv. 237. 

— — — ^ , from the conclusion of the Phocian 

war to the death of Philip, iv. 273. 

-, from the death of Philip to the 



battle of Arbela, which secured Alexander the dominion 
of Asia, iv. 309. 

', from the battle of Arbela to the 



death of Alexander the Great, iv. 354. 

-, from the death of Alexander the 



Great to the battle of Iptus, iv. 385. 

-, from the battle of Ipsus to the 



time when the country was provinciated by the Romans, 
iv.430. 

Oregortf, bishop of Rome, bis character; fcc. ^. 15X. 

Grimoald, dtike of Benevento, murders Gundebert in the 
royal palace at Pavia, and cau/ses himself to be pro- 
claimed king of the iJombards, ix. 283. 

Chularz, a Persian prince of the Ashkaniau dynasty^ viiL 
180. 

Guhista, son of Masinissa, receives a share of the Numi* 
dian crown, ix, 95. 

GushUsp, 
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Gushtasp, a Persian monarch of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 

173. 
GylippttSy a Lacedaemonian general, gains some important 
advantages over the Atlie'uiaus, iii. 227. 

H. 

Hadady king of the Edomites, account of, i. 340. 
Hagar, mother of Isbmael, accosted by an angel on the 

road of Sur, ii. 59. 
Hamathy kings of, viii. 218. 
Hamestris, wife of Xerxes*, her barbarous treatment of the 

wife of Masistes, viii. 83. 
Hamikar, the Carthaginian, defeated at Himera, vii. 302. 
HamoTy king of Sechem, ii. 4. 

Uannibal, cruelties exercised by him in Sicily, vii. 310. 
, son of Hamilcar Burcas, declared general on 

the demise of Asdrubal, vii. 345.-*-His expedition into 

Italy, 346. — Recalled by the Carthaginians, 363.— Puts 

a period to his own existence by poison, 367. 
ffannOf a Carthaginian general, mortally wounded at the 

siege of Olbia, vii. 321. 
Hataelf king of Damascus, his reign and transactions, viii 

217. 
Hebrew, language supposed to have been spoken previously 

to the confusion of tongues at Babel, i. 148. 
Hebron, city of, reduced by Caleb, ii. 8. 
Hejaz, kingdom of, in Arabia, founded by Jorham, the 

son of Kahtaii, ix. 134. 
Helen, daughter of Tyndareus, some account of, iii. 7. 
Heliodoriu sent by Seleucus, to rifle the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, ii. 192. 
Heliogabalus, obtains the empire at the age of fourteen, 

vi. 311. — Sketch of his gross excesses and absurdities, 

312. — Murdered by his own soldiei^, 314. 
Helmichiid murders Alboiuus, king of the Lombards, and 

marries the queen Rosamund, but is soou taken off by 

poison^- ix. 277. 
Helotcs ensXuved by the Spartans, iii. 11. — ^Permitted, to 

sail to Italy, where they found the city of Tai'entum, 

21. 
Hengist and Horsa, chiefs of the Saxons, who are invited 

over to Britain subsequent to the departure of -the Ro« 

mans from that island, ix. 191. 
Vol. IX. H h flvir^ 
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Henry succeeds his brother, 'Bftldtvtn, in the Constantino- 

poll tan empire, Til. 255. 
HefUanomhf or the middle Egypt, description of, i. 152. 

Heptarchy, Saxun, founded iu Britain, ix. 196.' 

Heracfidr make themselves masters of Mycens and of the 
whole peninsula of Peloponnesu.«, viii. 4. 

Heracliut succeeds Phocas in the empire. — His reign and 
transactions, vii. 155. 

Heradeona, the son of Martina, associated with Heraclias 

• in the government of the empire, vii. 164. 

Herdonhu, a Sabine, seizes the capitol of Rome ; but his 
designs are happily frusti'ated, V. 113. 

Hermanaric, king of the Ostrogoths, his extraction, reign, 
&c. ix. 249. 

HermocraieSy a brave Syracusan officer, remonstrates 
against the- cruel decree of putting the Athenian com- 
manders to death, iii. 254. 

Herod, son of Autipater, his extraordinary conduct when 
summoned to appear before the Sanhedrim, ii. 246.— 
Applies to Rome for assistance against Antigonus, S53. 
— Makes himself master of Jerusalem, with the astftstabce 
of the Roman troops, 257, — Causes his brother-in-law, 
Aristobulus, to be assassinated ^ and affects the greatest 
sorrow at his death, 260.~-Causes his uucle, Joseph, to 
be put to death ; and his mother- in- taw, Alexandfa, to 
be loaded with chains on a false accusation, 961. — En- 
tertains Augustus in Judea; and causes his own wife, 
Mariamne, to Be beheaded at the, instigation of bis sister 
Salome, 264. — Breaks open the royal sepulchres in 
quest of treasure, ii. 268. — Distracted by perpetual jea- 
lousies, 269. — Causes his sons, Alexander and Aristobu- 
lus, to be publicly tried and sentenced to death on a 
charge of treasonable practices, m 1 . — Dies of a loathsome 
disease in the seventieth year of his age and the thirty- 
seventh of his reign, 277. — His pompous funeral, ib'uL 

Her If a, history of the, ix. 233. 

Hezchiahy king of Judah, history of his pious reign, ii. 
165, and sequel. 

Ificraitoiist a magnificent' temple in the city ofj rili. 209. 

Hierax, prime minister of Ptolemy Physcon, exerts him- 
seiTto balance, bv his prudenc^ the 'infamous conduct 
of his master, i. 270. 

HifrOf king of Syracuse, sketch of his character and traos- 
actioiis, iii. 205. - • 

Hiidebrand 
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Uildtbrand succeeds Luitprand on the throne of the Lom- 
bards, but is soon deposed by his discontented subjeets, 
IX. 289. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, slain by a conspiracy of the 
Atheniaiis, iii« 33. 

mppias succeeds his father, Pisistratus, in the government 
of Athens, iii. 32.— Renders himself odious by the se« 
verity »f his couduct, and. is, at leugth, expelled from 
the country, 35. 

Hira, kingdom of, in Arabia, founded by Malec, ix. 133. 

History Universal, prehmmary view of, i. 1. 

; J divided into eleven periods, i. 4, 

■ , first period, from the creation to the 

deluge, i. 4. ^ ,-\\ 

'f secon4<P^"^> ^i^™ ^^€ flood to the 



commencement of profane history, i. 7. 

, third period, horn the beginning of 



profane history to the end of fabulous times, i. 28. 

•, fourth period, frum the end of the fa- 



bulouii times to the reduction of Babylon by Cyrus, i. 
30. 

-, fifth period, from the destruction -of 



the Babylonian empire to the overthrow of the Persian 
empire, i.34.. 

-.-, sixth period, from the death of Alex* 



ander to the destruction of Carthage by the Romans, i. 
49. 

-, seventh period, from the destruction 



of Carthage to the death of Trajan, i. 67. 

% eighth period, from the death of Tra- 



jan to the division oif the empire under Coustantine, u 
68. 

-, ninth period, fVomthe division of the 



empire to the flight of Mohammed, i. 75. 

-, tenth period, from the flight of Mo« 



hammed to the fijrst crusade, i. 84. 

— — , eleventh period, from the Crusades 



to the peace of 1801, i. 92. 
Holy Ghost, miraculous descent of the, on the apostles at 

Jerusalem, ii. 288. 
Honorius, emperor of the West, history of his reign, vii. 

69, and sequeU 
Hophni and Phinehas, sons of Eli, slain according to the 
prediction of' the Almighty, ii. 119. 

1 
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lio'ratii and Curatii, tbeir combat, and consequences of, 

V. 30. 
lioreb, Afonntf mireculous supply of water afforded to the 

Israelites at, li. 98. 
llonnisdas, king of Persia, some account of, yiu. 135. 

, son of Chosroes, king of Persia, hU tyrannicftl 

reig'n, viii. 156. 
Honmuwd, a Persian prince of the Ashkanian dynasty, tui, 

178. 
— , tu'o of that name, princes of the Ssssauiau dy- 
nasty, viii. 183. m 
Htukeoy the last king of Israel, led into captivity by Sbal* 

maneser, ii. 166. 
Ilunntf history of the, ix. 197. • 

Uvsheng, a Persian kingofth^Peishdadian dynasty, rill 

164. 
i/^ff, commencement of the Chinese dynasty, so called, 

ii.310. 
Utfrcan succeeds his father, Simeon, in the high priest- 
hood, ii. ^128.— Hit transactions and exploits, 229, and 
sequel. 

> son of Alexander Jaunaeus, his various fortune 

and transactions, ii. 255, and sequel. 
Hyftaliuty nephew of Anastasius, hurried -to the fonira of 
Constautine, and a rich collar placed on his head by 
way of a diadem, but is overthrown by Justinian and put 
to death, vii. 124. 

T. 
lamhIicJws, king of Emesa, history of his reign, ix. 61. 
Jbeiioy hiMory of, ix. 48. 

Iceni^ an ancient tribe of Britons so called, ix. 168. 
Jffolotry, rise of, li. 330. 
I'i'nneay g(:o,ia*aphica1 description of, ii. 43. 
Udebald^ chosen king of the Ostrogoths, ix. ?64. 
llus, king of the Trojans, some account of, viii. 285. 
Inurhusy founder of the kingdom of Argos, iii. 4. 
Inarus, king of Lybia, persuaded to accept the Egyptian 
crown, i. «2^0. — Surrenders himself to the Persians, aii«i 
is condemned to lie crucified, 991. 
hifantf Solomon's admirable decision respecting an, i<< 

*U4. 
IntupUernes, one of the Persian con5ipirat(>rs, put to desth 
fur his cruel trealcaeut of Uarius's door-kee;'er and met- 
senger, viii. 5^, • 
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Jphurates, an Athenian commander, bauished bis country, 
iv. 204. 

^>suSf battle, of, fatal tOsAntigonus, iv. 430. 

Isaac, son of Abraham, bestows a solemn benediction oa 
Jacob, who personates bis elder brother Esau, ii. 65. — 
Dies in the hundred and eightieth year of his age, and 
is buried, by his. sons, in the caveof Machpelah, 71. 

Isaiah^ the prophet, exhorts Hezekiah to .arrange his a(^ 
fairs previously to his approaching dissolution, ii. 168. 

JschUaSf his gallant conduct in the disti'ict uf Seiritis, iy. 

. 149. 

Jsdigertes, king of Persia, his reign and character, viii. 
141. 

, the second of that name, slain in battle ; and 

his death followed by the destruction of the Persian em- 
pire, viii. 163. 

Ishbosheth, son of Saul, proclaimed king of Israel at Ma- .^ 
hanaim, ii. 131..— Assassinated by his own officers, 132.* 

Mmael, his birth predicted by an angel, ii. 59.— Sent out 
from Abraham's house at the earnest request of Sa- 
rah, 62. 

Jsraelittsh kingdom, dissolution of, iiT 161. 

Issachar, territories of, in Palestine, described, ii. 3^1 

Jtn/tjf ancient state of, to the building of Rome, v. 1; 

Jthbbuly king of Tyre, contemporary with Nebuchadnez- 
zar, viii. iiOi. 

lizatesy king of Adiabenc, bis reign and transactions, ix; 
64. 

J. 

Jahin, kTngof A zor, some account of, ii. 7. • 

Jacob, son of Isaac and Rebecca, obtains his brother*s 
blessing by the artifice of his mother, ii. 65.— His trans- 
actions with Laban, 67, and sequel.— His name changed • 
to Israel, 70. — His distress at the loss of his beloved son 
.Tuseph, 72. — Prevailed on to send Benjamin into Kgypt, 
77.— Meets with Joseph, and receives permission toset^ 
tie in Goshen, 79. — Pronounces a prophetic blessing to 
e:icii of his sons, and dies in the hundred and fbrty- 
sevcMith year of his age, 81. . 

Jaddu^i succeeds his futher, Johanffn, in the high pi^estc 
ht>od, ii. lJi7. 

Jat'i, uifeof Hebcr the Kenite, puts Sisera to death, ii. 9. 

JitrWaneSf king of the Lydians, his licentious reign, viii.' 



t 
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Jason, brother of Onias, parcbases tb« high priesthood 

for three hundred and fifty talents, ii. 193. 

, son of Phene, his character and tranRactions, iv. 144. 
Jehoahaz, kingof Judah, his reign, ii. 174>. 
Jehoram succeeds his brother, Ahaziah, in the kingiomof 

Israeli ii. 156. 
— — , king of Judah, his impious reign, ii. 157. 
JehosluLphut, king of Judah, his reign and transactions, ii. 

151. 
Jehoiackmt king of Judah, sent prisoner to Babylon, ii. 176. 
Jehoiakimy king of Judah, murdered in an invasion of the 

Babylonians, ii. 175. 
Jehuy aHoinied king, to exedute vengeance on the bouse 

of Ahab, ii. \J9. 
JeJia U.hany sovereign of the Tartars, ix. 297. 
Jenghiz Khan, the proper historical period of the Tartars 

commences with the acces.sioo of, ix. 301. 
Jepthah, his ra>h vow, &c. ii. 117. 
Jericho, city of, distuantled by the shouts of the Israelites 

and the blowing of rams' horns, ii. 5. 
Jerusalem, description of, ii. 35. 
Jeroboam causes ten tribes to revolt, ti. 1 46. 
' II. restores the kingdom of Israel to its pristine 

splendor, ii. 162. 
Jethro, priest of Midian, invites Moses to his house, and 

gives him his daughter Zipporah in marriage, ii. 86. 
Jewish religion, government, customs, learning, arts, and 

commerce, ii. 45. 

monarchy, melancholy catastrophe of the, ii. 177. 
JeiBs, history of the, from Abraham to the death of Joseph, 

ii. ^5. 
•, from the commencement of their Egyp- 
tian bondage to their entrance into the land of promise, 

ii. 82. 

-, from the conquest of Canaan to the 



foundation of their monarchical government, ii. 110 

, under their monarchical government. 



ii. 121. 

-, from the return out of Babylon to the 



death of Neheiniah, ii. 178. 

, under the high-priests and Maccabees, 



ii. 186. 

-, from Judas Maccabeus to the redoc* 




tion of Judea hy the Hun)ans, ii. 201, 
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JeivSf history of, from their being subdued by the Romans 
to the reign of Herod tiie Great, ii. 248. 

, from the acceaiiou of Herotl to the birth 

of Christ, ii. 258. 

from tl^ie birth of Christ to the to(aI de- 



stmction of Jerusalem, and the dispet^ion of the Jewish 
nation, ii. 275. 
Jezebel f queen to Ahab, king of Israel, dreadful sentence 
pronounced against her, ii. 154 

Juab, one of David's generals, account of his transactJans, 
ii. 132, and sequel. > ^ 

Joosh, king of Judab, assassinated by bis own scrTants^ 
ii. 1(U. 

, king of Israel, his reign, ii. 161. 

Jochebrd, receives her sqn, Moses, from the hapdsof Pha* 
raoh's daughter^ with insti-uctiQus to nurse and bring 
him up, ii. 84. 

John, king of Bulgaria, his barbarous treatment of the 
emperor Baldwin, ix. 247. 

Jonathan, son of Saul, his exploit against the Philistines, 
ii. 124. — Slain in battle, and his mangled body exposed 
upon the walls of Beth-Shan, 131. 

, brother of Judas Maccabeus, his gallant ex- 
ploits on behalf of his country and religion, ii. £17, and. 
sequel. 

Jordan, the most considerable rirer in Palestine, if. 26. ' 

Joseph, sou of Jacob, sold by his brethren to a company 
of Ishmaelites, ii. 72 — Thrown into prison on a false ac- 
cusation, 73. — Called upon to interpret Pharaoh's 
dreams, and raised to the second dignity in the kingdom, 
74. — His conduct towards his brethren when ibey first 
come to buy corn, 75— Makes himself known to his 
brethren aud sends for his venerable paeut, 19, — Dies in 
the hundred and tenth year of his age, 8^. 

Josephusy surrenders himself to Vespasian, ii. 303, 

Jo'huQy successor of Moses, history of his transactions, ii, 
107, and sequel. 

Josiahy king of Judah, his pioUs reign, ii. 179, 

Jotham, a wise and religious king of Judah, ii, 163. 

Jovian, succeeds Julian the apostate, in the empire, vii. 
34. i 

Ju^a, the younger, receives t^ two Manritanias from the 
munificence of Augustus, ix, 106. 

Judah, tribe of, where tituated i& P8^l«%t,\tLfi* \\« ^"^^ 
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Judas Marcakeut, accouut of his memoralile exploits, il 
:201, and sequel. 

■ , sou of Lzechias', collects a band of ruffians, aod 
commits many outrages in Galilee, i\, . 280. 

Jtfdea, seop-aphical description of, ii. 20. — United to the 
praefec turc of Syria, 186. 

J'igurtha, king of Numidia, history of his reign and trans- 
actions, ix. 919 and sequel. 

Juiia, daughter of Agostus, banished to Pandataria, \\. 

Julian» proclaimed emperor by the army, vii. 22.-— Pe- 

» uounces the CiiriStian religion, 24. — Attempts to rebuiW 
the temple of Jerusalem ; but is compelled to abandon 
his enterpise, '29. — Sacrifices young maidens in order tu 
draw an augury from their palpitating entrails, 30.— 
^Terrified by phantoms of his own creation, St. — His 
death and character, 33. 

Jupiter, king of the Celtes, history of his reign, viii. SIO. 

Justin, the elder, his birth and exaltation to the empire, 
vii. 128. 

-, sun of Vigilanta, proclaimed emperor on the death 



of Justiuian, rii. 148. 
Jiatinion, i'n vested with the purple, as colleague of bis 

uncle Justin, vii. 131, 
■ II. succeeds Pogonatus in the empire ; buf soon 

renders himself odious to the people ; and is eveutuaily 

banished to Chersonse, ut Crim Tartary, vii. 170. 

K. 

Kcjcn, and his nephew Nagos escape, after the subversion 

of their empire, and find a delightful tract of country, 

wbcre they form a new setUepaent, is. 299. 
Kara K/i'.n, &ucoeedfc Muugl' Khan in the Mogul empii'e, 

ix. '29Q. 
Khjsru, a Persian prince of the Sassanian dynasty, viii. 

1?9. 
Kiun Khon^ said to iiave divided the Mogul empire into 

forty eight. parts, ix. 299. 
Kobatiy a Peij>iuu prince of the Sassanian dynasty, viii. 187. 
Jiiorah^ DAthan, tvud Ab^ram, swallowed up by a p:<rrial 
. earthquake, V\, "VVi^. 

300\ *^ ^^^^ 
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.Lahan, uncle of the patmrch Jacob, his transactions witi^ 
respect tu his nephew, ii. 6b, and sequel. * 

haboroscarchod, kmgf of Sahyton, his reign, &c. Ii# o5t, 

habynnthf Egyptian, de%cr\jptVAi^ of the, i. 16^. 

Lamissfo, kinj^ of the Lombards,' some account of, ix. 274. 

Languages, confusion of, at Biabel, i. 1:^1. 

Laomcdon, king of the Trojans, riii. 283. 

Lartius Titus, first dictator of Eome, v. 72. 

Latinus succeeds his father, Faunus, in the kingdom of La- 
tium. V. 4. . 

Leah, wife of Jacob, some account of, ii. 66. 

LeleXf founder of the Spartan monarchy, iii. 7. 

Lcntulus, a Roman tribune, generous behavioar 6f toward 
the consul £milianus, v. 250. 

Leo succeeds to the empire on the death of Marcian, vii. 
101. 

obtains the purple on the resignation of Anaslasius IL 

vii. 175* 

— — V. account of his reign and transactions, Tii. 184. 

■ VL sketch of bis reign and character, vii. 193. 

Leontius proclaimed emperor by the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople I but soon afterward deposed, and banished to 
^almatia, vii. 171. 

Lepidvs, one of the triumviri, deprived of his authority, 
and banished to Circt'eum, vi. 97. - 

Leugtra battle of, iVr 140. 

Libyam aud Greeks, inhabiting the tract between the bor- 
ders of Egypt and the river Triton, comprehending 
Maimarica, Cyrenaica, and the Regio Syr tica, history 
o4 the, ix. 113. 

Liiytrses king of Phrygia, account ©f his reign, &c. tiii. 
'279. 

Livia, wife of Augustus, sketcli of her character, vi. 122. 

LocustSy plague of, m Egypt, li. 91. 

Jsohorasp^Ti Persian kmu of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 173.* 

Lombards^ history of the, ix. 274. 

Lot, progenitor of the Moabites, history of the transac- 
tions, i. 31 9, and sequel. 

Lucan, death of, vi. 191, 

Lucrelia, rape of, v. 62, 

Luithert^ 
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Luitbert, king of the Lombards, account of his reign, iz. 

286 
Jjuitprand, succeeds Asprand in the kingdcMii of the Lom- 
bards, ix. 287. 
Lustrum, instituted by Tullius, r,..44. 
LyciahSf history of the, viii. 298.- 
JLycurfrus, king .of Sparta, resigus the crown in favour of 

his nephew, iii. 12. — Sketch pf the political institutions , 

established by him, 13. 
Lydians, history of the, viii. 290. 
Jbysande/^ a faoious Spartan commaoderj bis character 

and exploits, iii. 288 ; and sequel. 
Lyiimachus, one of Alexander's' captain^ defeated and 

slain by Seleucos at the battle of Cnropedian, ia Phry- 

gia, viii. ^25. 

M. 

Macedon, affairs of, from the conclusion of the social war 

to the birth of Alexander, iy, $07. 
^ from the birth of Alexander to the 

conclusion of the sacred war, iT. 237. 

from the conclusion of the Pbocita 



war to the death of Philip, iv.^ 273. 

from the death of Philip to the bat- 



tle of Arbela, which secured Alexander the dominion 
of As;a, iv. 309. 

•, from the battle of Arbela to the 



death of Alexander the Great, iv. 354. 

from the death of Alexander tbe 



Great, to the battle of Ipsus, iv. 385. 

■ ■ >« — , from the battle of Ipsus to the time 
when Macedonia became a province of Rome, iv. 430. 

Mnch:fifs, a general of the Carthaginians, unjustly bani>h- 
(vl, vii. 299. — Besie^^es Carthage, and causes his son to 
be crucilled, 300. — Compels the citizens to surrender; 
but is afterward slain in attempting to assume the sove- 
reignty, ^bid, 

Machpelah, cave df, purchased, by Abraham, for a barial 
place, ii. 63, 

Macrinus succeeds Caracalla in the empire. His reign and 
character, vi, 309. 

Madyes, a warlike king of Scythia, viii. 325. 

Magas, 
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I^agas, accommodation between him and Ptolemy Pbtla- 

xielphus, t. 240. 
Magic, Egyptians particularlyfamousfortbescience of,i.l92. 
Ma^nentius assumes the imperial dignity, vii. 1 4. — Eludes 

the vengeance of Constantine by an act of snicide, 16. 
Maiiomet, the Arabian impostor, his birth i^nd character, 

vii. 161. 
M«jorian raised to the empire of the West ; bnt soon com« 
pelled by Ricimer, to abdicate the throne, vii. 98. 
JUajunia, or 'Sew Gaza, description of, ii. 42. 
Manasseh, king of Judah, commences his reign with the 
greatest impiety ; but, after experiencing the horrors , 
of captivity, repents, and amends his conduct, ii. 170, 
and sequel. 
Manisy king of Phrygia, some account of, viii. 277. 
Mankind, dispersion of, and subsequent pla'titihg of nations, 

1^132. 
Manlitis, Titus, vanquishes Metius, general of the Latia 
army, in single combat ; but is put to death by his 
father for a breach of military discipline, v. 1 88. 
Manna rained down from heaven, for the use of the Israel- 
ites, ii. 97. N 
Mantinea, battle of, iii. 184. 
Manuel, succeeds his father JohnCosdmenus in the empire, 

vii. 231. 
Marathon, battle of, iii. 42: 
Marah, the waters of, miraculously rendered salubrious, 

ii. 96. 
Marcelhs takes the city of Syracuse, after an obstihate 
resistance, v. 257. 
' Mercian raised to the imperial dignity by his'marjriage with 
the empress Pulcheria, vii. 90. 
Marcomans, history of the, ix. 235. 
Marcus chosen emperor by the Britons; but assassinated 

dfter a reign of a few day^, ix. 186. 
Mardoc-empad, king of Babylon, hi^ry of his reign, ii. 

340. . , . • , 

Mariamne, wife to Herod the -Grekl^, account of, ii.^SS^,. 

and sequel. /'. ' 

Marvis, CaiuSf his birth, eba!Rbr!ter, arid«xpIoits, v. d01,,an(l« 

■ sequel. , ' ' ' . 

Maraiarictf, history 6#,w/ H3. 

Marobodes, first king of the Sneves uotWed in history, iz... 
218. •" ' 
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Marliitm, relict of fleiaclius, assume) the enMsron of royalty; 

but IS compelled to resign tbem by the uuajiimous deci* 

sion of the people, rii. 164, 
Mcry^ virgin, salutation of the, ii, 272 
Munrs, Ami king of Lydia meutioned by historians, riii. 

ilaxstniua, king of Nuinidia, his reign and transactions, 

viii. 9J, and sequel. 
Massageies, a tribe of ancient Scythians so called, viii. 

324. 
MaUaUiiaSj father of the Maccabees, his noble exploits on 

behalf of the Jewish religion, ii. 199. 
Sfauritanfatu, history of the, ix. 103. 
Meximin choi«n emperor on the death of Alexander, hi^ 

character, reign, &c. vi. 319, and sequel. 
hliximan chosen colleague to Dioclesian in th« empire, r\, 

348. — Resigns the imperial dignity; but aftervard 

attempts to resume it, and is condemned to death, 

351. 
Hnxim'is Pitroniur saluted Emperor by the senate ; but 

renders himself contemptible; aud is soon taken off 

by assassination, vii. 95. 
3faxim.v/ usurps the sovereignty In Britain, and carries 

the flower of the Biitish youth into Gaul, in order to 

seixe on the empire ; but, is at length cut oiT, with roost 

of his ibilowen:, ix. 187. — See farther account of bis 

transactions, vii. 55. 
'\UbarsapeSy king of Adiabene, ix. 65. 
iledes, history of the, viii. 1. 
yiitUa, history of the kingdom of, ix. 56. 
Metiicine, science of, supposed to bavv owed its origin to 

the 'Egyptians, i. t90. 
Afrdbn, son of Codrus, made supreme magistrate ot Athens* 

under the title uf Arrhon, iii. 23. 
Mtlitn^hoTLTans^ an ancient tribe of Scythians, so called 

from their affecting to wear always a black dress, viii. 

3*i4. ^ 
Af'7a/ttf/?.//«/i, history of the, ix., 110. ,y 
M^mnon, supposed by Sir Isaac Newton, to have been the 

^allie,with>Xen•s and AmaoQpbis, ix. 1:21* .. 
Menanifrr, kTnif of Bactrim, some account of, ix. 58. 
Memie*, king uf Kgypt, merely celebrated for buildings 

septilrhral.labytanth^i. 203.^ 
^f^w. 1. ^rsA \lVniv)rVt^yt,*(i\!! icijn mhI tiacf actions, i. 194. 

Mfneniut 
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Menenius, a lli>maii consul, l>eiDg nnjuiitly mulcted, shuts 
himself up iu his house, and starves himself to death, 
T. 108. 

Metha, kiofr of the Mo«bit<»s, bis reigu, &c. i. 326. 
Mettaiifui, the profligate wife of Claudius, her scandalous 

and tyraaniral behavior, r\, 168, and seque!. 
Mkkael succeeds Nieephoms in the empire ; but after a 

short reigi), resigns his authority to Leo, and retires to 

a monastery, yii. 184. 
-*— -9 sumamed.the Stammerer, bis elevation to the im« 

perialeeat; particulars of bis reign, ikc. vii. 186, 

III. succeeds his father, Theopfaihis, in the empire^ 



under the guardianship Of the empress Theodom, vii. 
189.— <^auses his mother to be irhvt np iii a monastery, 
and abandons himself to the most unbounded licentioas- 
ness, 190. — Assasshiatevl by Basil, who succeeds bi^i in 
the government, 191. 

raised to the empire by hit mfltrriage with Zee. 



His reign, fcc. vii. 207. 

Cahphatet associated in the empira; but, after 



some time, rethres to a monastory, where h£s eye^are 
put out by order of the empress, vii. 5!08. 

Micip*a,kiQg Of Numidia, his reign and traosactioBS is. 
95. 

Midatf king of Phrygia, wrnie account of, viii. 878. 

Midianites, history of the, i. 539. 

Midianieis, or the land of M idian, description of, iii 43. 

Mi/tiaJes, an Athenian general, his gallant behaviour at 
the battle of Marathon, iii« 44. Mulcted in abesrvy 
iSne, and tbroivn into prison, where he dies of a woond 
received at the siege of Pares, 45. 

Minocheher^ a Persian monarch of the Peisbdadian dynaAy, 
viii, 168. 

Misdates succeeds Narses in the Persian emfj^re, vii. 
137. 

Mithridates Iberus, king of Armenia, his transaetiont m^ 
various fortune, viii. 349. 

. , king of Pontus, attempts to shake off the Per- 
sian yoke,*b^t is overthrown by Artaxences Mnemon, 
and compelled to' pay the customary tribute, \x. 3. 

II. recovers th« kingdom Of Ponfus from Hbe 



Macedonians, and sways the sceptns twenty-ito yearif, 
ix. 4. 

V^i IX. li MlihxviaS»\ 
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Moloch, the principal idol of the Ammonites, i. 329. 

Molosms, king of Epirus, ix. 54. ; 

Monobazus, king of Adiabene, history of his reignr, ix. 63. 

Momunents erected to the memory ijf the brkve Greeks who 
arrested the progress of the whole Persian army at the 
straits of Thermopylae, iii. 59. 

MoriahfMinutt^ described, ii. 24. 

Moses, sonof Amram and Jochebed, enclosed in an «rk of 
bulrushes, and committed to the mercy of the waves i 
but discovered by Pharaoh's daughter, And brought up as 
her adopted child, ii. 84. — Retires to the land of Midian^ 
where he espouses Zipporah, and tends her father's flock* 
forty years; at the expiration of which time God ap- 
pears to him in a burning bush, and commands him to 
«etum to Egypt in-order to demand the dismission of 
Israel, 86. — His transactions in Egypt, 87 to 93. — Let4» 
the children of Israel to Succothy and thtnce to Pihahi- 
Toth, where God vouchsafes todirect their progress by a 
pillar of Afc, 94.— Composes an hjrmn of thanksgiving 
ior the passage of Israel through the Red Sea, and the 
destruction of their enemies,96. — Sanctifies the assembly 
of Israel pieyioasly to the promulgation of the Decalogue 
from Mount Sinai, 99.— ^^hastises the idolatrous Israel- 
ites with exemplary rigor, 101.7-Qives directions for 
<he «rection of a tabernacle, which is completed and 
set up, in less than six months, at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, 103. Dbpleaaes the Almighty by his irreverent 
Aode of perfoming a divine command, and is therefore 
excluded frOm entering' 4he promised Land, 104.-— 
' Causes .Joshua to he solemnly nominated his successor; 
directs the eiders to set up the blessings and curses of the 
JUeity on Mount Ebal; delivers a duplicate of the law> 
lo be preserved «n the ark ; and di^s, in the hundred 
and tweotiesth year of his .age, 107. 
- Mundus, one of Justiniaifs officers, undertakes an expedi- 
tion against the Ostrogoths, and makes himself master of 
Salonas, ix. Sf65. 

Murrain grievous among the Egyptian cattle, ii. 90. 

Mycerimu, king 'of Egypt, his reign and transactions, i. 205. 

Mystanif history of the, viii. 287. 

V. 

Nabonndms^ last king of Babylon, some "account of, ii. 352. 
Nabonatsar^ king of Babylon, ii. 340^ 



l<^!bn{^«aq«| 



NahapaUnter %nMitSm% the teat of the AMQ^raa ■Mmardij 

to Babylon, ii. 341. 
hudab^ Idog uf IfliMfl, tome accovat <if,. ii. 149. 
mdwth^ luag of tb« AauBoaiteSy hk raigo aut tfaasactioos, 

Ifaitnacus, the first kfng of PhrygiAt viit. tT^ 

JS'arsi, a Persian Prince of tha Asbfcaoiaii dynasty, Tiii. 

179. 
KepihM&f tribe of, wbere situated io Pale«tiBe» ii. 33. 
Kehtehmlnimtur, kiag of Babylaa, hta caiabratcd works 

and exploits, ii. 34t» aod sequel. 
N^ckus^ Idog of Sgypt, btstary of bit reiaiB» 1.. Sit. 
Heetmiu&itt kiag «f Bfypt* hta niga and transsriiaas, i. 

Vt i m m iuh , % Jew of great learainjg and pwtjt, snecatdi Exra 
io the gcyreminaatof Judaa* ii. t%X 

J^MpAi/cMae, luag of Epims* ix. 9U 

Ikphereug^ kiag of Egypt, joioa tha I arnda—oniaaa in a 
Gunfoderaoy against the Pertiaoa, i. 9^S. 

NtpheroteSf tha last Egyptiaa kuig eif tha Mcndaaiaa race, 
i. 823. 

Nepo&t JulbUy iurast^d with the purple af tha Wast by Leo, 
Tii. 135.-i«-A«saiia»nated ia Palntatia, 106. 

Nepitau, oaa 4)f the first kings <i€ Mavritaaia, iit. 106. 

NtrifflitiMr murdert Svil^-aMcadaG, and asceada the throne 
of Babytoa, li. 361. 

^«ro deelared emptror atge^eatten yaats of aga, ▼!• ITT.— 
BagtBS bis re4gtt with ^reat elamancy aad modaratios, 
178.-^AbBndoas himseif Io all roannor a€ lieatttioaMesii, 
180.«<^(iasaa hie mother, Aggrimnaa, %a be OMirdered, 
and ▼iodicates his eoadnet to the st aata, I93.>«i'1rraveti 
inta Greece wtth a rettoue chieily cottposf^ of sia^cri, 
dancers,. %r. li^.^^His vtagnificant aatry inl6 Bame, 
t6;(f.— Sketch of bis ciaelties, 187.*'4^:aiuiea Seaaea sod 
Lacan to be put to death. l91.-^His absurd bihavisar 
on rvceiving iatelligeiice of Galba's jPMlt, i87.<— Kiili 
himself in the thirty*secend year oif las ^a» ai4 the 
fourbeaAth of bisrei:^» fM, 

Nerva Coceeitfs^ bis aceestioD to th^ a»pire j cbaraeter. &c. 
vi. 247. 

NeuriaTu, an ancient tribe of Scythians so ealledy viii. 323. 

Nu:e, history of the empire of, ix. 135. 

Xkephorut obtaias the purple from tb4 eitizaas of Ceu- 
stautinoplt;, vii. 181.— HisreiguaadcharaetvCt 189. 

Sieephontt 
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Nicephorus Pkocas, his reign and transactions, rii. 198. 

Nicias, aa Athenian eommaiKler, memorable speech of, 
after the defeat of his army, iii. 247. 

Nicomedes, icing ^f Bithynia, some aceoont of, viii. 385. 

Niger Pete nnius, governor of Syria, his revolt &c. vi, 297. 

Niht the river, account o£^ i. 16€u 

Nilus, king of Egypt, some account of, t 20\^ 

Nimrod, son of Cush, supposed to have been the first man 
who obtained the regal dignity after the flood, i. 130. 

Ninus, represented by Ctesias, as the founder of .the Assy- 
rian empire, ii. 317. 

Nint/as, son of Semiramis, some account of, ii. 318. 

Wtocris, a queen of N-Egypt, supposed to have efected the 
third great pyramid, i, ] 98, 

Nonk enters the ark with his family, and a certain number 
of beasts, birds, &c. is the year of the world, 1 656, i. 
J 20.— OflTers a burnt sacrifice upon his debarkation^ and 
receives the consolatory assurance that the earth shall 
no more be injured by a deluge, li^. — Becomes an hus- 
bandman, and dies, in the nine hundred and fiftieth year 
ofhisage, li^d. 

Nob, massacre at the c«tyo^ by order of Saul« ii. 127. 

Nomades, a Scythian tribe so called, vu^. 324. 

Northern Nations, history of the, ix. 197, 

Northumberland, kiugdom of, established in Britain by the 
6axons, ix. 196. 

Nudah, a Persian king, of the Peishdadian dyna^y« viii. 
168. 

Numa Pompilius, second king' of the Romans, his reign, 
^. V. 25. 

Numerian, successor of the emperor Carus, treacherously 
murdered by his father-in-law, vi. 347. 

NumidiaaSf history of the, ix. 88. 

Nttskirvan, a Persian prince of the S^tssauian dynasty, viii. 
J 80. 

-a 

Obclish, Egyptian, description of, i. 154> 

Qc/$iu, king of Persia, his tyrannical reign, viii. 110. — 

— Poisoned at the instigation of Bagoas, who feeds the 

cats with his flesh, and converts bis bones into handles 

for swords, 113. 
Octamasadef, king of the Scythians, some account of, viii, 

331. 

lis O^^ 
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0/jf»ipi«,firrt Icing of MysitnotiCBd by hist 
Om^nle luenedl her father, Jardanei, in 

Lydl., riii. 393. 
Omn', kin; of Israel, bailds tbe city of Sacnt 
OmuMrcilu, a Tbeban K^neml, reso1*e« 1 

fcini of Macedon, from The ssaly. but ii 

fnd hiideBil bodjhungoDagibbet, i*. 1 
Oratlit, sereralin Egypt,!. 1S4. 
Or^ia. kingof Albania, involves himieir in 

Romaai. iz.5I. 
Ordrnkn, a tribe of Ancient Brilaat, iol 

Wilm, is, 170. 
Orodit, kiaf ofPartJiia.hixreigDand trann 
-■■ II. enassinated by hiioivn subjecti 
Otirii, a deity of the Egyptians, Tariou£]rrepi 
Otlraeitm, among the Athenian*, ezplaDatr 
OitrotBfha, king of the Goths, mahei an 

Masia, IK. e06. 
OttraeoHu, hlitory nf the, ix. S49. 
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P. 

Pacorus, Fon of Orodes, king of the Parthians, defeated and 
\ flinin in a battljt* with the Roman8| i;x. 78. 
PaUsk, a Persiao king of the' Asbkanian dynasty, viii. \'f9, 
Pdlashan,tL prince of the Ashkauian dynasty, killed by the 

fall of his tent pole, viii. 180. 
P^ltrahgus, Michael^ restorer of the Greek empirex his «ha» 

racter, reipj, &c. vii. 261. 
- ■ ■ , AneironiettSt succeeds his father in the empire, 

vii. 264. — Retires to a monastery, where he dies, in the 

seventy 'Second year of bis age, &7. 

', ATtdromeus, the younger, falls a victim to intem« 



perance, in the forty-fifth year of bi-s ag^, and leaves the 
imperial dignity to his son, under the guardianship of 
John Cantacuzene, vii. 268. 

JoArtt ascends the imperial throne upon the re* 



signation of Cantacuzene, vii, S71. 

Manuei, succeeds his father, but is greatly em- 



barrassed by the exertions of the Turks, viu S72. 

-, John, son of Manuel, permitted to ascend the 



throoeon condition of paying a large annual tribute t4 
the Sultan, vii. 274. 

•, ComtcaUine^ killed by the Turks, and the Roman 



empire totally subvert^, vii. 983. 
Palestine, geographical description of, ii. Id. 
Parisades, king of Bosporus, resigns bis crown to Mithri- 
, dates the Great, ix. 54. 
Panfsatis, mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
Pdfikia, history of, ix. 71, 

Pasine*, founder of the kingdom of Charaeene, ix. 65. 
Passover, instituted by Moses, previously to the emanci* 

pation of Israel from their Egyptian bondage, y. 93. 
Pautanitts, a Spartan admiral, his inconsistent conduct, 

&c. iii. 97. — Blocked up in the temple of Minerva, and 

starved to death, lOO. 
Pausirit succeeds his &ther, Amyrt»ns, on the throne of 

Egypt, i.223. 
Pe\ah, king of Israel, his wicked and tyrahnical reign, il. 

163. 
Pekafnah succeeds Mennhem on the throne of Israot* bnt 

is taken off, two yoors nittr his accossigs, by assasinft^ 

tioo^ ii. 163. ( 

Ptk^idu^ 
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Pklopidas, a Theban fugitive, sketch of his character, it. 

JPerdScew, king of Macedon, some accoi^ni of, ir^2M, 

PerKtamans, history of the, viii. 367. 

^rieies, a -celehratied Athenian, bis character and traoi- 

actions, iii. 119, and sequel. 
PertepoUt, ruins of, described, riiv 13. 
Prrseut, king of Macedon, his reign and transactit as, n. 

454. 
Persia^ history of, from the foundation of the eppire to 
.its subjugation by Alexander the Great, riii. 12. 

, from the cacorery of the empire from 

the Parthiaos to its subjugation by the Arabs, Tiii. 131. 
Persipn history, notes upoa the, deduced finom the oriental 

writers, viii. 164. 
Pertinax Hetviuif succeeds Contmodus in the empife ; his 

character, &c. vi. 291. — A atoi s i nated by bis mutinos) 

soldiers, 294. 
Peter, Si. liberated from prison by an angel, ii. 294^ 
Petrofinii, ap Epicurean, death ef> vi^ 193. 
jRrliuCmna, aj^ctioa and fortitude of the wife of, ▼). HO. 
Pkaieretu Demetriut, governor of Athens, his character, 

&c.. iv. 414. 
Pkaramonei, king of the franks, some account of, ix. 294. 
PkanumeneSt king of Alb^^nia, his reign and transactJooS| 

ix. 5'2. 
Pkarhacest the first king of Cappadocia, viii. 361. 
Pharos, famous light-house of, described, i. 172. 
PhnrspJia, battle of, ri, 40. 

Pherortf king of Egypt, account of his transactions, i. 99f* 
Phiietitrus, founder of the kingdom of Pergamus, viii. 367. 
Philip, king of Macedon, history of his reign, iv. 214, ssd 

sequel. 
, phsrsician to Alexander th^ Great, accused of bar- 
ing adoMnisiered poison to his benefactor, but soon tlet^ 

ed by the salutiferous effects of his prescription, iv. 334. 
, SOB of Demetrius, ascends the throne of Maeedsa 

in the seventeenth year of his age.— >Uis character sn<l 

transactions, iv. 442. 
Philippi, battle of, vi. 36. 
PhfUiipiens proclaimed emperor by the urnay ; biat renders 

himself contemptible, and is eventually depoerd, rii. 

173. 

PhilutiM<^''t 
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PkilisHmt, history of the, ii. 10. 

Pkihmebi^^ a brave and eloqseat Fbocian, womn account 

of bis transacttom, ir. S43. 
PhocaSf successor tH the emperer MaaricOi his character 

*nd reigo, vit. 154. 
i^ftonVm. a famous Athenian feAcrtl, his chaneter, Ilc. 

iv. «84. 
PheBnkians^ history of the, vtii. 194. 
Phraaiet, king of Partbia, history of his reign, ix. tS. 
" Ii. nmrdered by his own sonsi Orodes and Mith* 

ridates, ix. 75. 
Phraates, son of Orodes, his reigii Mid transactiont, ix. 77. 
Phraatieetf succeeds Pbraates In tfaehingdom of Partbiai 

hot is soon defeated end driven into exile, ix. 80. 
fhroories, king of the Medes, history of bisreign^ vili. 5. 
Phrygians, history of the, viit. 973. 
PhrykkkuSf publicly assassinated by one of the city guards 

at Athens, iii. 276. 
PictSi some account of the, ix. 16f. 
Pieus, king of Italy, before the arrival of JEntas in that 

comitry, v. i. 
Pieres^ a tribe of Thraeisns, said to have consecrated their 

coimtry to the Musen, vtii. 38 f. 
Pisander attempts to subvert the democratical form of go* 

inernment at Athens, iii. ?7j*. 
Pishtrat'tf, a popular AtUeniaflj his character and exploits, 

iii. 28, and sequel. 
Plague, dreadful, at Athens, iii. 1;$8. 
Plattra, famons battle of, iii. 8f. 
Plutarch, epistie of, to the emperor Trajan, vi. t5S. 
PoUmon, two of that name, made kings of Pontus by the 

Romans, ix. 31. 
Polydore and i^i^pAron succeed Jason on the throne of 

Thessaly, iv. 156. 
Poiyerchon, the eldest of Alexander's captains, invested 
with the protectorship and government of Macedoo, iv. 
399. 
Pompey CneiW raises an army of three legions in Picenum, 
and gains abriliiant victory over Sylla^ enemies in that 
district, V. S20.«— Divorces his wile Antistw, and marries 
Emilia, Sylla*s step-cbild» 532.— His generons conduct 
respecting the papers of Sertorttis, 336.-- Tenbioates the 
servile war, v. d37.---Courts popularity, by abrogating 
such laws as were inimical to the people's authority ; re- 
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Storing the power of judging to the knigbtfl ; aad reia- 
fttatiagithe tribunes of the people in all their former pri- 
vileges, 340.— -Puts an effectual stop to the depredations 
of the pirates, who had long infested the sea, 342.— ' 
Sketch of his rapid conquests, 349.— Fonns a combioa- 
;tioR with Crassus and Julius Caesar, whieh was distin- 
guished by the name of the first triumvirate, 360.— Be- 
gins to conceive a jealousy .of Cxsar*s augmenting great- 
ness, and vainly attempts to blemish his reputation, vi. 
9. — Commanded to march against Cssar, and fight in 
defence of the commonwealth, vi. 16.— 'Makes formid- 

. able preparations, against his rival, in Greece and £pi- 
rus, 26. — ^Attacks Caesar's army with irresistible fury, 
and chases them tathe skirts uf their camp; but sud- 

- .denly retires, and by that means, loses the empire of 
tJie world, 3S. — His addsess to his troops at the plain of 
Pharsalia, 38.— Defeated with prodigious loss, and coq- 
pelled to retire to Larissa, 43.— Steers to Lesbos, and 
takes in his wife Cornelia, whose grief at the recital of 
his mitfortunes becomes almost insupportable, 44.— Seeks 
an asylam in Kgypt ; but is treacherously murdered by 
Septimus and Achillas, 47,— Description of his obse- 
quies, as performed by bis €aiithful freedman, Philip, 48. 

PoHtutf dhistory of Ahe kingdom of, ix. 1. 

Porsenna, a king of Etruria, espouses the cause of Xar^o, 
and lays siege to the city of Rome, y. 64. 

Pons, an Indian king, his dominions iuyad^ by'jUeno- 
der the Great, iv, 367. ^ 

Postkumitis, the first Roman w4io . was honouoed vith sfl 
ovation, v. 68. 

■ ■ , nominated dictator ; and gains a decisive fie- 

tory over the Latins near the lake of Regilltts> v. 73. 

Pouran Iktkht, a Persian queen of the Sassanian dynasty, 
viii. 191. 

Prexaspes reveals the Imposture of Smerdis the Magi, vaA% 
at the conclusion of hb speech, throws himself headlong 
from the tower whieh he had ascended to harangue tbe 
populace, viii. 49« 

Priam, king of Troy, history of his reiga, r\\%. 284. 

Pfiapatius succeeds his father, Arsaces, in the ki^gdoia ^ 
Parthia, ix. 73. 

Probus succeeds Tacitus in the eiQpire.-— His character, 
reign, Ike. vi 314. 
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Probw, murdered by bis mutinous soldiers, after an equi- 
table reign of six years and four months, vi. 346» 

ProcopiuSf a kinsman of Julian, revolts from Valens, and 
is acknowledged emperor by the army at Constaati- 
Bople ; but is gradually deserted^ and eventually b<>- 
headed, vii. 45. 

Proteus; king of Egypt, his conduct toward Paris and Ue» 
len, who were driven by contrary winds into his domi- 
nions, i. 303. 

Protogenes, one of Caligula's>chief favorites, torn to pieces 
in the senate house, vi» 159* 

Prusias, king of Bfthynia, bis feigni and transactions, viii. 
384. 

Prytanis, brother of SatyruSr king^ of Bosporus, assumes 
the regal title ; but is soon dethmned and slain in battle^ 
ix. 54. 

Psanunenitus, king of Egypt, faistavy of bis reign, i. !218» ' 

PsammetkkhLs^ the first king ef Egji^t who augmented the 
royal treasures by eommerce, and opened his ports to 
strangers, i.. 210. 

— — , successor of Pausiris, his cruel treatment 

of Tamus, &c. i. 222. 

Psammis, succeeds his father, Nechus, on the throne of 
Egypt, i. 213. 

Ptolemy Soter, th^ first of the Macedonian race that reigned 
ia Egypt, his reign and transactions, i. 228. 
Phiiadelphiis, history of his reign, i. 232. 
Ceraunus, being excluded from the throne of Egypt, 
fiees to» the court of Seleucus Nicator, where he receives 
tke most unequivocal marks of kindness; but, after 
some time, he murders his benefactor, and seizes on the 
kingdom of Macedon, i. 233. — His base treatment of 
Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimachus, 334. — Taken pri- 
soner by the Gauls, and literally torn to pieces, S35. 
■Euergetes, succeeds his father in the kingdon of 



Egypt. — His reign and transactions, i. 241, and sequel. 
Philopator, history of his reign, i. 248, and se* 



quel. 

'Fpiphanet, successor of Philopator, placed under 



the protection of the Roman senate. — Occurrences of 
his reign, &c. i. 255, and sequel. 

■Phihmeter, and Ptolemy Physcoo, their history 



and various fortune, i. 25S, and sequel, 

Ptolemy, 
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PtoUmyt iMthMTiu and AkMmtkrt their re^Bs, &c. L S75, 

and aequel. 
> A Urander, nephew of Lathttrns, his accession to 

the throne of BJgypU trantactiona, k,c. i. 280. 

'AtdiUt, hisvarknis ^rtime, and transactions of hli 



reign, i. S81, and sequel. 

', son of Auletes, his transactions with his sister 



Cleopatra and Julios Caesar, . i. 289.— Defeated bf 
Canar's forces, and drowned in the Nile, S97. 

-» king of Manritania, cut off hy/Caios, either iroB 



a motive of ararice or jealousy, tx. 107. 
PtUt (bunder of the Assyrian monarchy, ii. 317. 
Ptaiitnus, and B»&inta sacreed Maximin in the empire; 

but are soon taken off by assassination, vi. 527. 
J^gNMliaa, king of Tyre, history of his reign, Tiii. 203. 
lyramJt, Egyptian, description of the, i. 135, and seqocl. 
JPJfrrhm^ son of Achilles and Deidamta» ttsJkes hiasslf 

master of the kingdom of Epinis; but is assassinated, 

after a short reign, in the temple of Delphi, is. 33. 
s on of decides, his reign and various fortone, is. 

36.— His death and character^ 45. 



JiMfl&wisc, history of the, ix. 236. 

SttttUSf miracnlous supply of, afforded to the Israelitea,'in 

the wilderness, ii. 97. 
SmniUlius, brother of Claudius, puts in bis daim to tbs 

empire, and is, for some time, acknowledged at Boms; 

but is eventually deserted by his partisans, and eladet 

the vengeance of his rival, by a voluntary deaths vi. S39. 

R. 

Rachel, wife of the patriarch Jacob, some account of, vu 

66, and sequel.- 
Ratkis, king of the Lombards, his leign and tnasactioniy 

ix. 290. 
MUkttk, her kindness tovard the Jewish spies, IL 107. 
SUumm$, king of the Etbiepians, builds a portico to the 

temple of VuJcan, at Memphis, is. 121. 
Ramt, a member of the Jewish sanhedriaiy acconntof bii 

death, &c. ii. 214. 
R^eecQt wife of tbe patriarch Isaac, her conduct towaHi 

her two sons 3ac.o\> %»d^ lAwok^ \v ^^« 
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lUckiarius, Icing of the Sueves, defeated and put to deut^ 
byTbeudoric, king of the Ooth«, ix. 220. 

Reckila, kine, of the Sueves, augments bis dominions by 
several important conquests, ix. 218. 

Regio-Synica, history of the, ix. 117. 

Renulut sent against the Carthaginians.—His character, 
&c. ▼. 220.<— Taken prisoner by Xantippus, aLacedsb- 
monian, 225 — Sent to Rome to treat of a peace.«^His 
conduct on that occasion, 227. — Returns to Carthage, 
and is put to a most cruel death, 229. 

A«^, a tribe of Ancient Britons, sojcalled, ix. 167. 

Rehoboam ascends the tkrope of hjs father Solomon, his 
reign, &c. ii. 146. 

B^mUmund^ sole king of the Sueres, alarmed at the sup«* 
rior power of the Visigoths, checks the progress of his 
conquests, and retires into Galicia, ix. 221. 

Reuben, tribe of, where situated in Palestine, it. 32. 

Rezin, the last king of Damascus,* his reign abd transao 
tions, viii. 217. 

Rhadamiftut, usurps the throne of Armenia, and puts the 
royal family to death, viti. 350. 

Rkamptimiutt king of Egypt, his contemptible reign, i. 
204. 

Rlua SyUnm, niece to AmuUus, king of Italy, anecdote «f« 
▼. 9. 

Rhodobaiet, king of Pontds, ix. 3. 

Ricimer governs Italy (on tlie abdication of Aritns) under 
the title of Patrtctan, and delegates to Majorian ,the 
station of master general of the armies, vii. 98.—- Makes 
himself master of Rome, and orders Anthemius to be put 
to death, 105.— His death, ibid, 

Roberif crowned emperor, by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, his reign, &c. vii. 257. 

Rodoald, king of the Lombards, some account of, ix. 282. 

Romamu succeeds his father, Constantino VII. in the 
empire; bis reign and character, vii.,, 197. 

« Argynu murdered by command of his profligate 

consort, vii, 207. 

Rome, history df, from the building of the city to the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin, the serenth aad last kmg , v. 13. 

m , from the banishment of Tarquio to the 

creation of the tribunes of the people, y. 68. 

from the creadon of the tribunes to the 



eonimeBcement of the decemviral office, ▼. ^*. 
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JRoMC* kiftory ef^ ftomthe creation of the decemrin to the 
extmetioo of that oAee, t. 12>^ 

, from the expulsion of the decemviri ta 
the beginning of the first Punic .war,, v. 143. 

-k from the commeDcement to the end of 



the fint Panic war, when the Romaas began to acquire 
a maritime force, ▼.. 215. 

• , from the end of the first Punic war to 

the termination of the second, v. 23 1« 
— — , from the end of the second Panic irar 



to the destruction of Carthage, y. 269. 

— , from the destruction of Carthage to tiie 



perpetual dictatorship of Sylla, v. 283. 

from the death of Syiiato the triomvi' 



rate of Cesar, Porapey, and Crassus, v. 539. 

-, from the establishment of the first tri* 



omTirate to the death of Pompey. vi. l. 

-, from the death of Pompey ta the time 



when Augustas resumed the reigns of the empire^ vi. bO. 
. from the settlement of the Roman tmr 



pire under Augustus to the death of Tiberius, vi. 114. 
durifii; the reigns of Caligula, Claudius 



and Nero, in whom ended the line of the Caesars, vi. 147. 
during the reigns of Galba, Otbo, aod 



Vitellius, ri. 201 

during the reigns of Veq>asiao, Titus, 



and Domitian, vL 2u^^ 

I , during the reigns of Kervm, Trajaa, and 

Adrian, vi. 2+7. 

during the reigns of Antoninus Fius* 



Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, and Pertinax, vL -270. 
>,. during the reigns of Didius JuUus, Sep> 



timius Sevenis, Caracalla and Oeta, OppiUus MaciiiniSf 
Ueliogabalus, and Alexander, vL 293. 

during the reigns of Maximinus, Pup»; 



cnus and Balbinus, Gordian, Philip, Decius, Gallos 
Valerian, Galienuv, Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Pro- 
bus, Cams, Dioclesian, Constantius, and Oaleiias. 

during the reigns of Coastantine; Coo* 



stantioe, Constantius^ and Constans ; Julian aod Joviaa. 

Til. 1. 

during the reigns ^f Valeotiman to^ 



Valens, Gratian, ValttiitiDiaQ the Sveood* and Theodt^- 
siut, TU. 31. 

Sam 
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Home, Itistory of, during the reigns of Ar<:adius and Ho- 
Dorius, Theodosius 11. and Valentioian IIL vii. 64. 

, from the death of Valeutiuian IIL lo 

the extinction of the wester JT empire, vii. 95. 

', from the reign of Leo to the death of 



Heraclias vii. 124. 

from the death of Heraclius to the ficat 



Crasade, vii. 166, 

from the reign of Alexius to the Latin 



conquest, vii. 219. 
r— — . from the Latin conquest to the restora- 
tion of the Greek 4jmpire, vii. 230. 

from the restoration of the Greek em- 



pire to the final conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, 
vii, 261. ' 

Momulus, elected to the regal dignity in Rome. — His reign* 
institutions, Ike. v. 13, and'sequeL — His death audcha« 
racter, 2-i. 

Mosamund, wife of Alboinus, having caused her husband 
to be murdered, flees to the exarch of Ravenna 
with her paramour and the royal treasure of the Lom- 
bards. — Her desei-ved end,, ix. 277. 

^iharis, king of the Lombards, his reign and transactions, 
ix. 282. 

Rr^inusy prime minister of the emperor Arcadius, his cha- 
racter, Sec. vii. 64* — Sitirs up the Gotlis iind Vandals to 
invade the empiie, 66. — Murdened by means of 
Stilicbo, and his mangled body abandoned to the jfury 
of the populace, 67. 



Salhaco, king of Ethiopia, invades Egypt, and causes 
Bocchoris to be put to death.— His reign. *&c. i. 207.^- 
Kesigns the Ei^yptian di»dem, in consequence of a vi- 
sion, And returns into Ethiopia, 208. 

Sabine women, rape of the, v. 20. 

JSabinus, Julius, assumes tiie imperial title on the death of 
Vitellius ; but is overthrown in battle, and compelled to 
hide himself in a cave, whence he is taken, at the ex- 
piration of uine years, and put tod^ath by the common 
executioner of Home, vi. 2:>0. 

Sadyattes, king of Lydia, retains tlie regal dignity twelve 
years, and is succeeded by his son Alyattes, viii. 295. 

Sa^^Uius, kinguf the nnci^nt Scythians, somtc q.<^<i<^>;»!X^^ 
viii. :J26. _ ,_.^ J 
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Sahmef risler of Herod the Great» ii. 264. 
SawiarUi city of, bailt by Omri, king of Isra^ iu 151.^ 
Stripped of all its tremmires, and levelled with the^roiuid 
by Shaimaueiier, kin; of Assyria, 156, 
SimpciceraMae, an Arabian so called^ erects tbe city of 
Cmesa^ with tbe adjacent territory, iuto an in^epead* 
ent kiofdoQi^ ix. 61. 
SdmMon, born to check the pride of the Philistines.— His 
riddle, Oiarriage, reven^, &c. iu 13. — His ezti-aordi* 
nary strength, captivity, and death, 14. 
Samuel^ the p^pbet, calls au assembly of the Israelites, in 
order to make a public renunciation of idolatry ; and ob* 
tains by prayer, tbe interpositionof the Almighty a^iust 
the Philistiites, ii. ISO. — Anoints Saul, the son of Risb, 
king over the Israelites, and causes him to be proclaimed 
at Mi2peh, ISl.-^ustifiet* his administration to tbe Is- 
raelites, and convinces them of their ingratitude, inde- 
maiiding a king, by procuring an extraordinary storm 
of thunder and rain, to corroborate his assertions, 123, 
—Upbraids the king for his impatience, respecting the 
sacrifice, and declares that the sovereignty shall be 
transferred to a more deserving person, 124. — Visits 
Bethlehem, on pretence of offering a sacnfice, and 
anoints David, son of Jesse, to be king over Israel io- 
stead of Saul, 125..— -Dies about thirty-six years after 
the change of the Jewish government, 1S9. 

— , king of the Bulgarians, his reign, death, &c. ix.946* 

Si/o$(lu€hinus, king of Assyria, his reign mad transactioos, 

ii. dSO. 
Saprri, an ancient tribe of Thractans, titoation of their 

country, &c. viii. 38:2. 
Saporet^ king of Persia, equally famous for persoosl 
strength and mental abilities, viii. 133. 

• -II. king of Persia, history of his reign and trans* 

actions, riit. 137, and sequel. 
Sartih^ wife of the patriarch Abraham. See her history 

in ii. 66, and sequeL 
Sardanapatutf ur Chynaladant last king of Assyria, hit 

reign and death, ii. 3ti, 
Samurita/u, history of the, ix. S38, 
Saturn, supposed to have been the first person wboasiumed 
the regal dignity among the Ccltes. His reign, kc» 
viii. 309. 
Saturninvst a Roman tribune, prefers a war for tbe partitioa 
of certain^ands, aivd&lls Home with clamour and com- 
JDotion, V. 305. 
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fattinii, kmg of Bosp(/rus, some account of, be, 54, 
Sauly lirst king of Israel, aiioiuted by the prophet SaHluel* 
\'\. \''Z\. — Relieves the iahabituntsof Jal>esh«Gile|id, who 
n ere reduced to the most pitiable extremities, by Na- 
hash, king of the Amutonites, 122. — locvrs the Divine 
displeasure by his imprudent coudoet at Qilgal, 124,-^ 
Tormented by a deep melancholy, to dispel which, 
David, the son of Jesse, is engaged as a minstrel, 125* 
His conduct with respect to David, 126 to 130. — De- 
feated by the Philistines, and lalls upon his own sword 
to elude the ctfects of their inveterate malice, 131. 
jSauliuSy king of the Scythians, sketch of his reign a^d 

transactions, viii. 3;?9. 
Saxnns arrive in Britain under the coudu^4)f their fantons 
chieftains Hengist and Horsa, is. 19U — Reinforce their 
numbers, and commit the most shocking cruelties 9u 
the Britons, who had imprudently iavited them over 
far their defence, 192. — Establish the Heptarchy, 196. 

Scipio A/ricarms, saves his fatiier's life at the hazard of bis 
own, in an engagement with the Carthaginians, v. 238. 
— His gallsyit behaviour, while most of his fellow citi- 
zens were overwhelmed with consternation at the rapid 
victories of Hannibal, :232. -^Instances of his courage and 
magnanimity, t358.^Made consul at the age of twenty- 
nine, !^60. — His conduct toward Massinii^ia, king of the 
Kumidians, 262.*— His reply to Hannibal, who requests-a 
peace, previously to the battle which tero^inated thft 
second punic war, ':i65. — Gains * deciskiEe yigetory over 
t\ie Carthaginians atthe battle of Zama, 267. — Accused 
of det'i auding the treasury -, and desired to exhibit bis ac- 
counts; but instead of gratifying his accusers, he tears 
iiis vourhiTs before their faces, and retires to the coast e^ 
Campania, where he orders an epitaph to be engraved off 
hiktomb, expressive of his countrymen's ingratitude, 37S. 

£ro/K, origin of the, some account of, ix. 162. 

£cift/u'&y first king of the Scythians, viii. S2i. , 

SrifikianSj history of the, viii. 313. 

iiiMy Red, divided for the passage of the Israelites, ii. 9.*^. 

Stfjanusy favourite of the emperor TiiNsrius, his character 
and transactions, vi. 136, and sequel. 

Sef.ander, a Persian prince of the Caianian dynasty^ viii. 
-176. 

S-ifucidTf in Syria, history of the, viii. 220. 

itL'U'untSy founder of tlte Syro Macedonian empire, his eh*-- 
racter, reign, &c. viii. 220, and sequel. 

KK3 Se 
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Selmcut, CaUinkutt placed on tb^ tluroiie of Syria by tlw 
eootrivaoee of hit mother Laodice, ▼. 297. 

, Ceraunus, renders himself contemptiUe to bUnib- 
jects, and is eveotually poisoned by some of bis ova 
officers, viii. 230. 

■ , Soer, history of bif reign, Tiii. 146. 
-, eldest SOD of Demetrius Nicator, assumes the re* 



gal title in Syria; but is murdered by bis own mother, 

after beariiq; the naoie of a monarcb for one year, TiJi.267. 
Setmr^miSf queen of Assyria, account of ber exploits, ke. 

ii. 318. 
SeiuUe, JRotnen* instituted by Romulus, t. 14. 
Seneca, appointed tutor to Nero, who afterward obtaiaed 

the empire, vi. 174.-— Opposes the cruelties of Agrip* 

ptna, 178.— Put to deatb by command of his impioui 

pupil, IM. 
Setuutciirih, king of Assyria, bis reign and transactionf, 

ii. 118. 
Serpent, Moses's rcfi changed into a, before the king of 

fegyp^> ii* 88. 

Serpent, Moses eommanded to make a brazen, for the 
cure of the Israelites, who- had been bitten by fiery ser- 
pents on account of their ingratitude, ii. 105. 

, an enormous, killed, by Regulus, on tbe bsnla 
oftberirer Bagrada, t. t9t. 

SeriorUu, a veteran soldier of extraordinary skill and bra- 
very, prosci^bed by Sylla, and driven to the necessity 
of seeking safety in a distant province, v. 335. 

Senmti Tul&u (rfyUins the kingdom of Rome on the demise 
of Lucius Tarquinius^— His character, reign, &c. v. 40, 
and sequel. 

Setotiris, king of Egypt; history of. his reign andtransse- 
tioas, i. 199. 

Seih, son of Adam ; his children honoured witb tbe appel- 
lation of ** sons of God" on account of their piety, i. 117. 

^kon, priest of Vulcan, and king of Egypt. His trans- 
actions, &c. i. S08. 

Seterut, Septimmt, succeeds Didius in tbe empire^ His 
rei^nt «c. vi. 998, and sequel. 

■ ' , Lebiut, invested with the purple by Ricimer, Tii« 
100. 

Shahriar, a Persian king of the Sassanian dynasty, viii. 191. 

Shtdmaneter, king of Assyria, some account of, ii. 318. 
Skamgar deliven bVa cosaivtr^mMi from the opprcssiea of 
ebi PhUistines, \u XSl. 
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Skapsur^ aPenianpriBceof the Ashkaoial Aj^nattf t vUi. 
179. , 

, a Periiao monarch of the Safsanian dynasity* 
viii. 18^. 

IK. king of the Persians, killed, in' hit paviHien, 



' after a reigu of five years aud a fenr months, viii. 184. 
Shau'hau, emperor of China, his reign and traosactioQa, is, 

307. 
S4rm, ion of Noah, mif ration of his descendants, i. t32. 
Shepherds, from the East, their irruption into Egypt. I(0. i. 

193. 
Shif^ar, plain of, remarks on its situation, extent, ^. i. 

Shin-nong, emperor of China, his rei^n and transactions, ix. 
306. 

S/droitiek, a Persian king of the Sassanian dynasty, viii. ] 90. - 

Shnn^ emperor of China, sketch of his reign and transac- 
tions, iz. 309. 

Sicones, a tribe of Thracians, situated between the Melas 
and the Hehrus, riii. S80. 

SicyoTif the most ancient kingdom of Oreece, founded by 
i£gialeus, iii. 4. 

Sidon, kings of, riii. 197. 

Siltures, a tribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting South Wales 
ix. 169. 

Simeon, tribe of, where situated in Palestine, ii. 39. 

■, a Tenerable Jew, takes thebleMed infant, Jesus, in 
his arms, at the temple, and bears testimony to his di- 
vinity, ii. 274. 

-, king of the Bulgarians, his reign and wars with 



the Romans, iz. ?45. 

Simon, the Jewish hifph priest, sketch of his character and 
transactions, ii« 188. 

•>*•—, brother of Judas Maecabeus, invested with the 
high priesthood, and the command of the Jewish forces^ 
on the death ofJonathan,ii.-SM.— Assassinated, with his 
two sons, Judas and Matthias, at an entertainment, given 
by his son -in-law Ptolemy, S97. 

> chief of the Sacirii or Zealots during the civil wars 
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of Jerusalem, his exploits, fac* ii. 307 
Siroes, king of Persia, assassinated, after a short reign of one 

ywu*, viii: 163. 
SmenUs, son of Cyrus the Great, put to death by order of 

his brother Canbyiei« who had conceived a jealuusY o^ 

iuai9Tiu*4ii 
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5fiKn£i«»*the'Magij ascends the throne of Persia on the 

death of Cambyses, viii. 47. — His imposture exposed 
by Prexaspes, 49. — Killed by Darius, who is, afterward, 
chosen to fill the vacant throne, 50. 
Sgcraie*, a famous Athenian philosopher, some account of 
his life and character, iv. !^S.— His condemnation and 
subsequent conduct, 27. — His death, 32. 
Sogdutnus assassinates Xerxes II. and takes possession of 
the Persian empire; but is soon deserted by his subjects, 
and eventually doomed to suflfer death, viii. 90. 
SoUiur, a veteran,by repeating his exploits and grievances, 

raises a tumult among the Romans, v. 75. 
SWomon, son of David, succeeds his father on the throne of 
Israel, ii. 142. — Favoured by the-Almighty with an ex- 
traordinary share of. wisdom, 143. — Buikls a temple in 
JeiTisalem,. and peri'urms the ceremouy of its dedication 
with all imaginable pomp, 144. •'Seduced, by his wtvcsi 
into many idolatrous practises, 145. — Dies in the fitty- 
eighth year of his a^^, and the fortieth d his reign, 146. 

Soiofii the Athenian legi;»iator> sketch of his transactions* 
iii« 24, and sequel. 

Sophonisba, queen of Numidia, her marriage with Masinissa, 
V. 261.— Her death, 262. 

Spaniards, Ancient, history of the, ix. 140. 

^aria, city of, destroyed by an earthquake, iii. 1 15. 

Statira^ consort of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, poisoned by 
Parysatis. viii. 98. 

« , wife of Darius, king of Persia, her funeral obsf- 

quies performed with all imaguiable splendor, by com- 
mand of Alexander the Great, viii. 123. 

5'aMraciW, 'son of the emperor Nicephorus, some account 
of, vii. 183. 

Stiiirho, prime minister of the emperor Honorius, history 
of bis transactions, vii. 64, and sequel. 

^ratiolicus, Michael^ succeeds Theodora in the empire, vn. 
210. — Abdicates the throne, and pAsses the remainder of 
his life in a monastery, 211. 

StratOy king of Sido'n, anecdote of, viii. ^00. 

Strata, hi;^ accession to the crown of Tyre, &e. vtsi. 205. 

Strength, great, of the emperor Maximin, vi. 319. 

Suevet, history of the, ix. 218. 

Stfihy birth, preferments, and charact^ of^ v. 309.-- Sketch 
of liisf transactions, 31 1 to 333. — His death, 333, 

S^racusan, aveneraV.e, Yv\%«v^cch against tlie motimi for 
|>ntting thcAtixemah ca\sMna.Xk.^^\«\.^ tAa2QL^>ii« 254. 
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SifTiant^ Aneieftt, history of tbf, yiii. 208* 
SyiipktUi founder of the. kingdom of Corioth, iii. ^ 

T. 
Tabernaeltf Jewish, set up «t the (bot of Mount Siuti, fi« 

103. . 
Tabkt^ twelve, a celebrated code of laws, so called, v, 126. 
Tackos, kiog of Egypt, history of hi» reigo s^nd transactions, 

i. 9/tA. 
Tacitus succeeds Aurelian in the empire.— His reign* &c« 

vi. 3^. 
TahimuruM^ a Persian king of the Peishdadian dyaa4ty> viii. 

Ids. 
Tarpeia, anecdote of, v. 21. 
Tar^imm Prums, fifth king of Rome, history of his reign, 

V. 35. 
^ S'tperha, seventh king of IUun^«-r«Hi« reign mod 

transactious, v. 47, and sequeL 
Tatar, Ktwni^ from whom the Tartars are said to havt i/t^ 

rived their name.<>-*H is reign, &c. ix» 297. 
Tatias admitted to reign jointly with Romulus, t. 2fi. 
Taanakf prince of the Turks, some account of, is. 99d. 
TuwianSf a predatory tribe of Thracians so called, v iii. 323. 
7W<7, king of the Ostrogoths, his reign and transactions, ix 

372. 
Telepkus succeeds Teuthros in the kingdom of Mysia, viii. 

TeLutias, a brave Spartan commander, slain at the siegt ^ 
of Oiynthus, iv. 120. 

TttttfUe^ foundation of the, laid with great solemnity after 
the i-etura of the Jews out of Babylon, ii. 199. 

'■ , a magniticent, dedicated to the Synan goddess, at 
Hierapolis, description of, viii. £09. 

TennfSf king o! Sidon, sketch of his reign and tranaaetions, 
viii. 1974 

TetramnestvSf king of Sidon, some account of, Tiii. 197. 

Tfurer, founder of the Trojan monarchy, viii. tS^i, 

Teiuhras, king of the Mysians, some account of, viii. 2S9. 

Thebes^ Some accourit of its magnificent ruins, i. 151. 

ThemisiQclett a celebrated Athenian, receives the priae 0# 
prudence ; is crowned with a wreath of li^urd, and pre- 
sented with a magnificent chariot, iii. 70.— «Appointed 
ambasMdor to SparU^ 91.--^£nlAigesthe Athenian hsr- 
hours, 9.3.— -Banished by ostracism, JOl.— Takes tefu«,e 
with Artaxerxes, king ^ -?«»%» \^'^WSc«^»se«^V*»w^^ 
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at Magnesia, in the sixty-sixth year of hit age, to elude 

the necessity of fighting against his-coantry, 105. 

Theodora, consort of the emperor Tbeophilus, entrusted 

vith the guardianship of the empire and her son Michael 

< lit. vii.']89. — Shut up, by her son's order, in a mooas- 

tery^ where she falls a victim to chagrin, ibid, 
■■ ■ , sister to Zoe, causes herself to be proclaimed 

empress. — Her reign, &c. vii. 209. 
Thfodorie, king of the Goths, sketch of his transactions, 

iK.8U. 
— — , king of the Ostrogoths, delivers Italy from the 
yoke of the barbarians, and assumes the aovereignty in 
that country, ix. 252. — Dies in the seventy-second year 
of his reign, ix. 254. 
Theodore Lascaris founds the empire of Nice, after the 

taking of Constantinople by the Latins, ix. 1^. 
J%whre, \on of John Ducas, succeeds bis Esther iu the 

empire of Nice. — His reign, &c. ix. 136. 
T^odotiuSf surnamed the Great, associated with Gratian in 
the empire, vii. 51. — Expiates, by a public penance, the 
crime he had committed in permitting his soldiers to 
massacre the inhabitants of Tbessalonica, 62. — Dies of 
• a dropsy, in the fiftieth year of his age and the sixteenth 
of his reign, t'&tf/* 

, the younger, succeeds his father Arcadius, ia 
the empire, under the. guardianship of Anthemius, rii. 
'72. — Dies of a fail from his horse at the age of fifty years, 
vii. gg, 
TheophanOt consort of Romanus, some accountof, vii. 191- 
' Tkeophilus succeeds his father Michael in the empire, his 
reign and transactions, vii. 187, and sequel. 
Tkeramenes, one of the aristocrat! cal council, the oiemben 
of which have been justly branded with tlue name of the 
thirty tyrants, bis death, iv. 12. 
ThermopyiT, straits of, defended by Leonidas against the 

prodigious army of Xerxes, iii. 55. 
Theseus^ king of Athens, suffers banishment by ostracism, 

***** • 

ui. 5, 
TkeudaSf a Jewish impostor, some account of, ii. 296. 
Theuddiada governs the Lombards with great prudence, 

during the minority of her son Adaluald, but is evea- 
* t'ually de^sed, and taken oflfby poison, tx. 281. 
Tkeutat, or Afercur((,kiDgof the Celtes, sketch of his trans- 

actions, vV\\. 3\%. 
y^horisntondy kin%oitVv<i GQ(OR&,wixnfcvtit»swiL^\v.\U. 
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Thraclans, history of the, viii. 378. 

Tkrasybuleu, an Athen'mn general, sketch of his gallant ex- 
ploits against the thirty tyrants, &c. iv. 15, and sequeJ. 

TiberitLS succeeds Augustus in the Roman empire, yi. 126. 
— Courts popularity by an affectation ofnnodesty^ tem- 
perance and justice, 1&7.-- Enflamed with jealousy at> 
the reputation of Germauicus, 139. — ^Takes his 80n» 
Drusus, as acoUeague in the consulship, 135. — Revives 
tbe law of majesty; and chooses Sejanus £[>r his confi- 
dential minister, 13(3.— Retires to the island of Caprea, 
which he renders infamous by his cruelties and brutal 
pleasures, 138. — Smothered, by order of Macrp, in the 
twenty -eighth year of his age, and the twenty-third of his 
reign, 144. 

TiberiuSf successor of Justin, hit reign and transactions, vii. 
150. 

7^6z/cs, king of the Bithyuians, some accomit of, viii. 385. 

Tiglath RUeser^ king of Assyria, some account of, ii. 318* . 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, his reign and transactions, viii« 
338. 

■ " , the second of that name, crowned king of Arme* 
nia by the emperor Tiberius; but soon accused of trea^ 
sonable practices, and put to death, viii. 347. 

III. appointed to the government of Armenia, 



after the reduction of that country by the Romans, viii. 

352. 
Tiko, emperor of China, highly extolled by the Chinese 

historians, ix. 308. 
Timoclea, an illustrious Theban matron, anecdote of, iv. 

315. 
Ttmotkeits, an Athenian general, mulcted in a heavy fine, 

and compelled to go into exile, iv. 204. 
Tiridatet, crowned king of Armenia by the emperor Nero» 

and entertained, during his residence at Rome, with in- 
credible magnificence, viii. 354. 
T7tu# succeeds hisfitber, Vespasian, in the empire, history 

of his reign, &c. vi. 233, and sequel. 
Timoltu, king of the Lydians, viii. 292. 
Tomyrit, a Scythian heroine, some account of, viii. S96* - 
To/t/a, nephew to Udebald, iiucc«eds Erajric on the throne 

of the Ostrogoths, in Italy, ix. 864. 
Trqfon C7ijptus associated with Nerva in the imperial dignity^ 
. vi. 250. — ^Sketcb of his reign and Uansactiona, 253, and 

sequel, — Dies in tbe sixty-third year of his age, and the 

twcatitth oCliis reign, 260. . > 
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Trapezond, history of the empire of, is. 1S7. 
TH6ttn«t of the people, some accoont of the, r, 84. 
TringhoHtet^m tnhe of Ancient Britons, inhalnting the pra- 

aeat, coouties of Middlesex and Essex, ix. 168. 
TrhmninUoiCteBAVt Powpey, ftndCrassos, ▼. 360. 
- • f - tn , 1 of Antony, Augustus, and Leptdas, vi. 78. 
TntfMtf, history of the, viii. 281. 
IVos, kifeg offlie Tr^ijmns, some accocmt «f, vin, 982. 
Tfyfkana^ u4fe of Antiochus Orypns, causes her itsterto 

oeiabntiaiily murdered in the temple of Aotio^hi frntis 

■con taken captive and sacrificed to the manes of the il- 
. lastrioos tamer, viii. 969. 
TVipAoa seizea the crowv of Syria ; Imt is eoeii d tl si ^d 

and slain by Antiochns Sidetes, viii. 263. 
2U<f«, wife of iiUciiis Tarquinius, her wnpar^llrted tf ml tf 

toward her own father, v. 47. 
TWfo, Tar/cys, and Mdgult, history of the. Is. S74» 
2W^, fosnderofthe TMcish empire, Iris reign, Ac. ix. 886. 
T^FMMW Apollonkiif bis strange exclamHtion, in a pid>lie 

garden at Ephesus, respecting the death of Doaiitiaa, at 

the v^ moment that tyrant was aSMmimitedy vi^ 846. 
Tyrants, thirty, sot^accooatof tbe,4lr. S* 
Tyj^ kings of, Tiii.S01. 

V. 

Falemh, king of the Ostrogoths, tome account of, h. fSO, 

Foibis associated with his brother Valentlnran in the cbk 
pire,Tii. 38.-*Sketch of hit'tranf actions, 4!?, a^d teqotL 

VaienihtUttit itncceeds Jkivian la the dftpire, bis«xtracti<n, 
&c. Tii. 37.— Declares his brother, Valens, hiscolle^gut 
in theiHperia) dignity, 38.— Dl6tat the luge df fifty-live, 
and leaves the throne to his soh, 6YatSan» 49, 

II. associated, during his iofaiK«y, wKhlm br»> 

ther, Gratian, in the empire, <vii. 47.— fiefit to Miiaa 
under the guardianship of histnoth^r, M .—Thkek reluKa 
from Maximos sit the court of Theodotinsy Tii.— . 
Strangled, at the instigation of Arbogagtet, in the 
twentieth year of his age. 

ValemHman III. sketch of hit chisfteteir and trmiHattiont, 
▼ii. 93.—- Killed, With his fiivorite fiaraelhis, in the tbhr- 
tieth year of his reign,94. 

VmlertMH chosen emperor by the army on the-daatii of Oal- 
ius, vi. 334.— -Taken prisoner by the Persians, aad at the 
expiration of seven years put to ^a moat crael de«lh,dS0k 
F^Ueriui succeeds Collatinus inthc caotttWiip, ^ 68. 

ratt% 
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Fa//i<7, king of the Gotbs, some account of, ix. 211, 
Valleys, several of note in Palestine, ii. 24. 

Vandals, history of the, ix. ^H, 

Varanet, three of that name, kings of Persia, viii. 155. ' 
V. king of Persia, history of his reign and trans* 
actious, viii. 141. 
Varamus attenipts to usurp the Persian throne, hut is de- 
feated by Chosroes, and compelled to take refuge with a 
barbarian prince, who causes him to be poisoned, viii. 
160. 

Varus, Suintilius, invades the territories of the Germans, 
during the reigpn^ Augustus, but is cut off with his wholia 
army, v. 122. 

Veriiia, widow of the emperor Leo, some account of h^r 
transactions, vii. 124, and sequel. 

Verus, Lucius, associated with Marcus Aurelius in the em- 
pire, vi. 273.-^ Abandons himself to licentiousness, 273. — 
Dies of an apoplexy, at the age of thirty-nine years, 276, 

Vespasian, proclaimed emperor during the siege of Jeru- 
salem, vi. 217. — Received at Rome with the warmest tes- 
timonies of admiration, 224.*-Correct8 several abuses 
M;hirh bad crept rnto the empire under the administra* 
tioa of his predecessors, 229.-*Some ^instances of his 
generosity and munificence, 231.— His death and cha- 
racter, 233. 

^ esiivius, Mount, dreadful irruption of, vi. 232. 

Veturia, mother of the famous Coriolanus, prevails upon 
het son to raise the siege of Rx)me, v. 100. 

Videmir, king of the Ostrogoths, invades Italy; but dies 
shoi*t1y after his arrival in that country, ix. 2o0 

Virnier, Julius^ revolts against Nero, vi. 195. 

Vir:rini,i^ a Roman maiden, enilames Appius Claudius, 
the decemvir, with an impure passion, v. 136. — Her tra- 
gical end, 140. 

Vitelliut, proclaimed emperor on the demr«eof Otho,vi. 
213. — His gluttony and profaneness at Rome, 214. — 
'J'aken prisoner by the partisauf of Vespasian, and put 
tu an ignominious death, 221. 

V'lth'vner, king of the Ostrogoths, some account of, ix. 250. 

Viti'ies invested with the regal title by the Ostrogoths, on 
the deposition~T>f their king Theodotus^ ix. 257. 

Volofreses, king of Parth.a, sketch of bis reign and trans- 
actions, ix. 83. 

* l i 1. king of Parfhia, his Wign aud ti 

tune, ix. 36. 

lot. iX. \.\ 
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Vo mt mtt govefDM •i Mete, miMd t^ Uit tiurooe oftke 
ParthtBO» OB the 4eaiife ef 6ou»set» br. 8S. 

FortiMfm^ king of the BritioDs. penudee his vofbrtaaate 
Mljects to invite over the Smom for their praCcctioa 
•adMrietaaee, ix. 191. 

Vorttmfir^ son of Vortigern, fights with eztjmordinnryt icso- 
hitfon agaimt his Seion op pwa Mw; but is vnmhie tore- 
dms thf iiQiiriet el hi» ee«ntryiMA» ix. tM» 

U. 

IfcAaftiif, Vng of Egypt, hit pnblic works, &c. i. 19«. 
r/<^'n, kin^ or the HuQns, m^es an irruption into Tbrsce; 

but is driven back br the jRomans, ix. 199. 
Uranuf, king of the Celtes, some account of, viii. 309. 
Uriah slain by the contrivance of D%vtd, king of Israel, 

at the siege of Hanun's metropolis, viii« 135. 

W. 

fTaiea, the Anei«Dt Britons compelled to retire into, by 

the cruelties of the Saxons, ix. 194. 
fToH, WhUe, the bcitt fortified part of the city of^Memphii 

where the Egyptians were blocViednp by a Persian armj 

for the space of thrcte years, i. 220. 
IFetiex, kiogdOtt of, founded by the Siaxcuis in Britain. 

ix, 195. 
ffhang'd, emperor (^ China, some accooat of, ix. 306. 

X. 

^Xenihip^, one of the principal taen in AthenSp tccnses 
Miltiades of having deeeived the Athenians : and de- 
mands that the general assembly of the people shall pasi 
fentence of death upon him, tii. 44. 

Xantippus, a valiant Lacedseqiootan, arrives in Africa, and 
gains an inporiant victory on behalf of the Carthagi- 
nians ; but is basely assassinated on his return to his ns- 
tiveconntry, vii. 588. 

Xenophortt his retreat, commonly called the memofaMe re- 
treat of the ten thoosand Greeks under Xenophon, if* 
57, and sequel* 

Xerxef, son of Darins, succeeds his father on the throne oi 

Persia, viit. 67.— Makes great preparation for the infSr 

sion of Greece i causes a bridge of boats to be laid aerois 

the Hellespont, and orders three hundred stripes to be 

ijxfilcted on the lea, \a t^^i^xvi^ the iroury be had ma- 

tuined bv a storm, *10.^VmsMa fn«t NaE^s^^aowte with a 



and HVMtaen thovawd >ii bundred nnil t«a luea, 7i.— 
Hi* |tn«i«fl iriMf4> «n4 hiitroopi defeated wilb gicat 
llustucr, bjt Ltoaiiv), at the •treighti of I'hermepjrlse, 
7S— DatraT*tbf eityof ^tbenii but isdefeated witb 
caoiidenOikliM^ b tfaeitiiightsaf Sal amis.— Returns 
into 4ti»Mtlw hmd cf bit uirviTiag ttaopi, wba ste 
equally diitnaiMl Itf buog^r, fatigue, and lickneu. 



Fw, empCfOT of China, foQic accoontsf ii. 3DS. 
Knun, kiBgdtHD of, iq ^abja, Ibandcd by Joktan, tha 

son of Fibtr, ii. 139. 
Vndtjerd, ttm jwt Pcman Unf af til* Sananlaa djnatty. 

Till. Wl. 
Fu, Buodatad with Shun in tb* ChittMe cnpire, fx. 909. 
— , tlie CliineM dynatt^ ^allad Bjra, coiniiM&cca inuu- 
diately upoa bii accaaaion, ii. SlO. 



ieD[jla, ii. 37f. 
Xadriiaki, revolts finm fail all«giatica doTin^ tlwmilMrttf 

of Aatiod^ustheGceai, aaderectttheprnriiiMof Anna* 
nia Minor iota an independent kiug^om, viii. 337.— 
Some accouot of hij reign and traniaction*, 367. 
Zat, a Penian prince of tbe FeiibdodiaD dynaaty, «oma 

account of, riii. 169. 
Zebah and Zabinaina, prince* of tb« Midianitci, deftitad 

and ilain by Qidean, the cbatnpion nf Itrael, i. 337. 
ZebiUun, tribe of, whet« situated tn PalfitiDe, ii. 33. 
Ztehariah, kini; of larael, amsiliiated, aflar a abort rri|n 

of ail month*, by one »f his domc^es, ii. I6S. 
Ztdtlaah, last king of Judah, cruelty of NtbnchadMntr 

tovBrdl b>m, ii. 177. 
Ztif, kinit of the BitbyniiDt, (otd« occoant of, liil. 3SS. 
ZtmOy aan-ii>-law to the enjperor L«o, driven by Verinft 

into baulshmcnt, vii. IS4. — Recalled from exile, and 

plsc«d on the throne, 13j. — Said to hwia Vwwt'oiaT^sA. 

•live in the siity-SiUi yeai (»l bia «|||e, wA "^^ «"*»■ 

tfaotb of bia nifo, 126. 
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ffZenobia, wife to Rhadamistus, king of Armeuia, anecdote 
'• of, viii. 35i: 

,Ztrahuhty or Zoroatter^ the gr«at prophet of the Persians, 

^ * attempts to prove bis divine mission by miracles, and es- 

^^ hibits the Zendavesta during the reign of Gusbtasp, a 

Persian king of the Caianjan dynasty, riii. 174. / 

Zcrubbabel conducts the Jews into Palestine, after their 

Babylonish captivity of seventy years, ii. 179. 
yift^t^fcett John, murders the emperor Nicephorus, and is 
^ -.TOirestedwith thej^urpleof the Easf, rii. 199. — Signalizes 
himself in lieveral engagements, and merits the title of 
'* Saviour of the Empire,'' but is taken off by poison in 
the ninth year of his reign, J?01. 
2imrif usurps the throne of Israel, and, during a short reign 
of seven days, exterminates the whole race of Baasha, 
ii. 150, 
^Zipn'test king of the Bithyni^s,some account of, viii. 385. 
''Xijiporah, wife of Moses, the .lewish legislator, sets out with 
^.■»her husband for the land of Egypt, but, a dispute arisin;: 
Respecting the youngest son, she returns to her father 
Jetlno, ii. 87. % 

Zobah^ kings ,0^ viii. 212. 
ZobereSf king of Albania, engages the Roman troops, bat 

is defeated with considerable loss, ix. 5*2. 
Xoe, wift; uf the emperor Romanus; her iufomons conduqt, 

vii, 207, and sequel. 
'Zohfik^ a Persian king of the Peishdadian dynasty, riii. 

166. 
Zoporus, his extraordinary mode of betraying the Babylo- 

nians to Darius, the son of Hystaspes, viii. 64. 
Zorousler, the learning of the Persians supposed to have 
been very inconsiderable before his time, viii. 2J. ^ 
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